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P RESIDENT ram. 

ton yesterday 
launched aa in- 
temational hunt 
for the perpetra- 
tors of two mur- 
derously effe ct i ve car-bomb 
attacks on United States em- 
bassies in Kenya and Tanza- 
nia which left scares dead and 
more than LOOO Injured. 

He vowed from Washington 
that the US would brin g the 
bombers to book; These acts 
of terrorist violence are ab- 
horrent, they are inhuman . . . 

We will use all the means at 
our disposal to bring Hwwy 
responsible to Justice no mat- 
ter what or how long it 
takes." 

Last night, a special *«* 
force of FBI a gents and com- 
munications personnel was 
flying from Andrews Air 
Force base near Washington 
to Africa, the Pentagon said, 
after bombs exploded at the 
embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar-es -Salaam. A Marine 
Corps anti-terrorism security 
team was being sent to help in 
the Investigation. 

There was no warning and 
no group claimed responsi- 
bility for the attacks on the 
two lightly guarded embassy 
buddings, according to the 
state department in Washing- 
ton. Bat there was specula- 
tion that the explosions were 1 
the work of Middle Eastern Is- 
lamic extremists. 

The deadlier attack camp in 
the Kenyan capital at 10.45am 
local time. Two car bmnbs are 
believed to have exploded 
within of each other. 

Mlnutes earlier, at 10.40am. 
the first Mast had oosne in the 
Tanzanian capital, Dar-es- 
Salaam ' 

Up to 80 people died in the 
Kenyan and Tanzanian 
Masts, most of them local 
people. In Nairobi, many 
bodies were still in the debris 
of the US embassy last night. 

Overall, more than 1,000 
people were injured. 

At least eight Americans 
were among the dead in Ke- 
nya and a ninth was missing, 

r rtw A victim is polled from the Mast scene yesterday near the US embassy in Nairobi. Ex p l osi o ns in the Kenyan and Ta n z anian capitals left at least 45 dead photograph: geohoe muima 

dor. Prudence Bushnpll, was 

found covered in Mood after led bade to the US embassy, j robi from America’s Ram- 1 sued a threat against die US | was based In Afghanistan, i friends filled the streets, as 
the bia ^ hut helped direct Six buses gutted by the Mast I stein Air Base in Gmnany, j for what the group daimed Mr Bin Laden is wanted by security forces tried to throw 


President Clinton 







President Moi 


the rescue after receiving has- lay in nearby Haile Selassie j and from South Africa. 


pita! treatment. Avenue, the arrvei 

Two buildings took the fUB thrown, dead, halfway vision to extend his sympa- from Albania to Cairo, 
force of the blast, the US em- through his window. tides to the families of the vie- "We warn the Americans 

bassy and, it, Uftzndi In Dar-es-Salaam, the tims, die Kenyan president, that their message has 

Co-op House, which contains second soft target to be hit, Daniel arap Moi. expressed reached us," an Islamic Jihad 
a secretarial college and of- police said the Mast came disbelief that such terrorist communique said. "The res- 
Aces. UfUndi House coTiapKPd, from a car parked near the acts had happened in Kenya, ponse that we want them to 


Avenue, the driver of one j Appearing on n at io nal tele- extradite four of Us activists 


was the CIA's rule hi helping American investigators in a cordon around the Mast 


connection with the truck- area, helped by locally based 
bombing of a US barracks British troops. Paramilitary 
building in Saudi Arabia In soldiers and hundreds of 
June 1996, and an attack cm police were at the chaotic 
the US military buildings in scene. 


Riyadh the previous year. 


Gesturing at dazed and 


floor by floor, crushing its oc- American embas sy in a resj- 
cupants. The embassy’s rein- dential suburb on the out- 
forced five- storey structure skirts of the city- They said 


from a car parked near the acts had happened in Kenya, ponse that we want them to The scene in Nairobi in the bloody survivors crumpled on 

American embassy in a resj- "Kenya tenotat war with any read with care is nigh, for we aftermath of yesterday’s sidewalks and in the road, a 

denfial suburb an the out- other country and we don’t shall write It God willing, in Masts was one of utter chaos, local man. Wllberforce Mar- 

skirts of the city. They deserve this kind of tragedy.” a language which they under- Smoke rose hundreds of feet iaria, asked: "How can some- 


survived hut its rear-facing 
rooms were reduced to a 

series of blackened shells. 

Office workers, cut by 
glass, streamed away from 
the scene and a trail of Mood 


skirts of the city- They said deserve this kind of tragedy.” a language which they under- 
that. as well as the six known In the speculation about stand." 
dead — three of whom were who was responsible for the Another poss ib l e perpetra- 
local embassy employees — 87 explosions, suspicion focused tar was Osama bin Laden, the 
people were injured. on the Egyptian fundamental- exiled scion of an enormously 

Med ical supplies and doo- ist movement, Islamic Jihad, wealthy Saudi merchant fam- 
tors were being flown to Nat- which earlier this week is- By. Until recently at least, he 


There’s nothing 
standard about it, 
Stanley. 


into tt>A air, and emergency one think of doing this kind of 
services battled with each thing?" 

other and with civilians to get 

to the survivors. Embassy bombing*, pagn 

Thousands of shocked peo- 4-0 
pile looking for relatives and l ander com me nt , pay 8 


This is horror. Nobody knows what to do’ 


Our Standard Mortgage 
is fer people who like the 
idea of a really simple 
package, but with lots 
of options you wouldn't 
normally expect. 
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Much of the rescue effort fell to 
ordinary people lacking leaders 
or plans, David Gough reports 


O N THE ground out- 
side Nairobi’s Masa- 
ba Hospital lay 
Nbuvl Obed, bis 
white shirt turn ed da rkest 
crimson end hanging from 
his shoulders in threads. 

“The hospital ts ftiD,” be 
said, blood dripping from a 
bead wound. “They say 
they cannot let me m. It 
was the third be had tried. 
First Kenyatta National 
Hospital, then Nairobi Hos- 
pital. said there "was no 
room, wttb hundreds of ca- 
sualties needing treatment 
in the city - 

Finally, at Masada, a 
nurse came out and ush- 
ered him through the 
crowds of anxious people 
waiting outside. 


* r * 


Mr Obed was travelling 
to work by bus when the 
Nairobi bombs exploded. 

was as if the whole 
world bad collapsed,” ke 
said. ■The bus was blown, 
across the road. Glass, was 
flying everywhere. The wo- 
man sitting next to me was 
very stilL 1 think she was 
dead.” ' 

At the explosion scene, 
hundreds of volunteers 
streamed over the remains 
of the four-storey building 
that bore the brunt of the 

main blast next door to the 

US embassy. Before 10JJ5 
yesterday morning, die 
i b uilding was the site of a 
I secretarial college and 
j small offices; soon after, it 

was two floors rf rob We. 


Desperately, the volun- 
teers searched for survi- 
vors , but mostly what they 
did was shoot at each other. 
Suddenly a man digging 
alone on one corner of the 
building, Uftmdi House, be- 
gan shooting. “He’s alive, 
he’s alive,” the man 
repeated over and over 
agatn. The watching crowd 
fell quiet, holding their 

breath as more volunteers 
moved to help him dig. 

When a m«n was pulled 
fr om the rubble, there, was 
an enormous dicer from 
the crowd. People started 
clapping. 

Everywhere there was 
chaos. Hundreds of poMc e- 
mwi and soldiers hurried 
about the scene searching 
for a leader, someone who 
could teU them what to do. 

Paul Muite, an opposition 
MP, pleaded with rescue 
workers to organise their 
efforts. “This tea disaster,” 
he said, “made worse by 


j complete lack of co-ordina- 
tion. Look who is working 
to save the vic tims, it Is left 
to the ordinary citizens.” 
“We are trying to do 
whatever we can to help," 
said a Red Cross worker, 
“but look aronnd — there is 
no organisation, nobody 

knows what is going on.” 
More and more victims ! 
were pulled out of the rub- 
ble and people stopped in 
their cars to drive the 
wounded to the hospitals. 
Ambulances — few and for 
between — tried desper- 
ately to burst through the 
cordons of people gathered 
at the scene. A helicopter 
flew too close to one dam- 
aged building, cansing 
more shards of glass to 
come crashing down to the 
street- “This is horror,” 
said a St John Ambulance 
wan. “There is no co-ordi- 
nation here, nobody knows 
what to do. Meanwhile, 
people are dying." 


An American official sat 
forlornly outside the shat- i 
tered embassy building j 
wearing a flak jacket and : 
holding an automatic rifle. 1 
He ran Ms fingers repeat- 
edly through hi* hair, turn- 
ing every so often to look 
up at the ruined building. 

Then he started to cry. 

Shouts could be heard 
from people trapped in the 
embassy building, but the 

amKnlnnrA that eventually 

arrived could not get past 
security bollards blocking 
the street. A solitary Brit- 
ish soldier grappled with a 
concrete bollard, desper- 
ately trying to prise it 
loose. 

British soldiers rushed 
into the embassy with 
stretchers and whatever 
tools they could lay their 
hands on. When they came 
out io minutes later, me 
stretcher bore a headless 
body and the second, a man 
still alive and groaning — 


but with half of his face 

wiin ri ng . 

(( I thought it was an 
earthquake,” said an offi- 
cial from tiie embassy. “I 
was conducting a meeting 
in my office suddenly 
all hell breaks loose.” 

At Kenyatta National 

Hospital, die capital’s main 
m e dical facility, the scenes 
were as chaotic as at the 
explosion site. Corridors 
were choked with stretch- 
ers and makeshift beds. 
Doctors and nnrses ran 
frantically from one room 
to another, the floors were 
awash with blood. 

Relatives frantic for news 
clamoured to be allowed in- 
side but security guards 
locked the big metal doors. 
An old woman wailed and 
then began shooting at the 
security guard. 

"You have my son in 
there,” aim screamed. “1 
don’t even know if he’s 
dead or alive.” 
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The end in view . . . But the AA says: ‘We expect all the major roads to coastal resorts to be busy* photograph roghi bak®&i 


People hoping to make the most 
of today’s heatwave are warned 
to beware the journey to the coast 


Gerard Seenan 


I T IS four days since sum- 
mer finally arrived, at 
least in parts of Britain, 
and this weekend its tradi- 
tional accompaniment is 
set to follow. Salt and pep- 
pen sunny weekends and 
traffic chaos. 

Motoring organisations 
warned drivers hoping to 
escape muggy cities for the 
coastal resorts to prepare 
for a different reality. 
Huge tailb acks, road rage 


and grumpy children fight- 
ing in the back seats are 
what could await them. 

“We expect it to be ex- 
tremely busy and congested 
on the roads. People have 
been starved of sunshine 
for the last two or three 
months and now they are 
going to be hitting the tra- 
ditional resorts.” a spokes- 
man for the AA said. 

“We expect all the major 
roads to coastal resorts to be 
busy and we would ask 
people just to be patient and 
take some cold drinks for 


the car. Also, check your oil, 
petrol and a map before 
leaving home — that will 
minimise the chance of 
problems.” 

Yesterday a crash on the 
M6 near Stafford in which a 
van driver died caused 15- 
mile tailbacks on ap- 
proaches to Spaghetti Junc- 
tion in Birmingham. 

The AA advised drivers 
travelling today to expect 
♦flirhaffire an the southbound 
M5 towards Cornwall, 
where there are roadworks 
between junctions 18 and 19. 
Big delays are expected on 
the M4/M5 interchange and 
the A303 through the West 
Country. The A165 Into 
Scarborough and the M6 
into Blackpool are likely to 
be other trouble spots. 


There was also bad news 
from the Met Office. Today’s 
soaring temperatures could 
be followed by rain. Andy 
Yateman, a gwtfB ipim for 
the Met Office, said today’s 
temperatures would be 
among the highest of the 
year. “A few places will 
reach 30C- This Is seven or 
eight degrees above what we 
are used to for th*q time of 
the year. You could call It a 
mini heatwave, especially 
compared with what we 
have had so far.” 

There was a strong possi- 
bility of rain to come, how- 
ever. “There is a chance of 
rlnnri developing and show- 
ers appearing, and by 
Wednesday next week there 
could be showers 
anywhere.” 


BBC in fight to broadcast 
MI6 ‘Gadafy plot’ details 


Richard Norton-Taytor 


T HE BBC was last 
night locked in in- 
tense negotiations 
with government law- 
yers over its plans to disclose 
new details relating to an al- 
leged plot by MIS to assassi- 
nate the Libyan leader. Colo- 
nel Muammar Gadafy. 

Throughout yesterd a y the 
BBC argued that its new infor- 
mation should be published in 
the public interest, subject to 
the need to protect the safety of 
indi vid ual intelligence 
After submitting the con- 
tents of a special BBC televi- 
sion Panorama investigation, 
the Treasury Solicitor — act- 
ing for the security and intelli- 
gence agencies — conceded 
furt her information could be 
disclosed. But the day was 
taken up by a virtually word- 
by-word examination of the 
proposed programme 
The international row sur- 
rounding attempts to gag for- 
mer MI5 and MI6 officers has 
been growing all week. On 
Thursday the Guardian pub- 
lished allegations made by Mr 
Shayier of a faile d attempt to 


assassinate the Libyan leader 
two years ago. He claimed 
a gents placed the bomb 
under the wrong car in Ga- 
dafy’s cavalade and several 
bystanders were killed. 

The allegations were first 
published in the New York 
Times. 

Mr Shayier, in a Paris jail 
pending extradition to Britain 
where he faces charges under 
the Official Secrets Act, said 
yesterday he was In prison for 
“ telling the truth** and it was 
“astonishing” that the Govern- 
ment was trying to prosecute 

him 

In a statement read oat by 
his lawyer, John Wadham, out- 
side the gates of a Paris prison, 
he added: ‘The matters that I 
have brought to foe attention 
of the public are vital issues 
fix’ our democracy. It Is dear 
that MI6 is acting outside gov- 
ernment control. 

“MB and MB should not be 
allowed to hide behind secrecy 
legislation. Presumably other 
people in MB and MIS know 
the details of tw* story and 
they chmttH now pbmiIim their 
consciences.” 

Mr Wadham, who is also the 
director of the civil rights 


group Liberty, read out the 
statement after his first visit to 
La San tfe jail, where Mr 
Shayier has been detained 
since his arrest last weekend. 

“HeU definitely plead not 
guilty," Mr Wadham said after 
a 90-minute meeedng in the 
prison. He adctal that Mr 
Shayier, aged 32, was willing to 
stay in prison “to prove any 
revelations d*at were made 
were in foe public interest”. 
He said Mr Shayier was stay- 
ing in a “VIP suite” In the 
prison and was ahle to talk 
with, other prisoners. 

In a separate development 
British police Special Branch 
officers yesterday searched a 
New Zealand hotel room 
where Richard Tomlinson, a 
former MIS officer, is staying. 
saving his computer disks, 
mobile phone, portable stereo 
and papers relating to his trial. 

Mr Tomlinson, who was 
recently released from a Brit- 
ish jail after conviction under 
the Official Secrets Act. was 
this week served with a 
gagging injunction by the 
New Zealand authorities at 
the British government's 
request. 

Police altered his room 


when he returned to an Auck- 
land hotel after being pre- 
vented thorn travelling to Aus- 
tralia by the New Zealand 
authorities. 

“New Zealand police, acting 
upon a request flxun the Metro- 
politan Police service, 
searched a premises in Auck- 
land occupied by a 35-year-old 
ttbwi in connection with inqui- 
ries in relation to the Official 
Secrets Act.” a Scotland Yard 
spokeswoman said yesterday. 

“Two Metropolitan Police 
service officers were present 
during the search of the 
premises.” 

*Tf they want to keep me 
quiet they are going the wrong 
way about it.” Mr Tomlinson 
said. The presence of British 
officers at the scene was a 
“waste of taxpayers’ money". 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
said: “Mr Tomlinson was 
taken off an Australia-bound 
aircraft in New Zealand. This 
would appear to be a matter 
far the Australian immigra- 
tion authorities and has noth- 
ing to do with the British 
police.” 

Libyan udte finked to MO plot. 
P«9*S 


1 British ER’ casts shadow over Brookside 


Janbie Qfbson 
Madia Corre sp ondent 

I T IS arguably the most dra- 
matic storyline yet for the 
inhabitants of Brookside 
Close. Forget lesbian kisses, 
explosions and bodies under 
patios, Channel 4 is now de- 
veloping a soap opera that Is 
set to replace the Merseyside 
drama if it fails to halt the 
decline in its ratings. 

The new twice-weekly soap 
Is to be produced by the mak- 
ers of This Life, World Pro- 
ductions. Described by insid- 
ers as “a British ER”, it is 


based around a hospital. It is 
in the early stages of develop- 
ment and unlikely to go on air 
until next year. Several mem- 
bers of the BBC’s EastEnders 
team have been brought in to 
work on foe new soap. 

Former EastEnders series 
producer Jane Harris and 
four other storyiiners and 
script editors from the BBC l 
soap have joined the indepen- 
dent production company. 
World chairman Tony Gar- 
nett confirmed yesterday that 
be is working on a “volume 
show of this nature”. 

Channel 4 chief executive 
Michael Jackson commis- 


sioned This Life from World 
when be was controller of 
BBC 2 and is known to have 
great faith in. the production 
company. Insiders say that he 
Is developing a new soap as 
an insurance policy in case 
Brookside doesn’t recover 
from its current slump. 

A Channel 4 spokeswoman 
Slid yesterday that there was 
“absolutely no question over 
B rooks ide's future” — the 
soap’s contract runs for an- 
other three years. 

In the week ending July 19, 
it dropped below 3 million 
viewers for each of the three 
episodes, with the Saturday 


omnibus edition attracting 
less than 2 million. 

There is further trouble be- 
hind the scenes at Brookside 
as producer, Rlc Mellis, has 
been removed from the show 
by its creator, soap guru Phil 
Redmond. Mr Redmond Is 
understood to have taken 
back the reins. 

Brookside has been the 
staple of Channel 4‘s schedule 
once its launch in 1982. How- 
ever, since joining the channel 
Mr Jackson has conducted a 
ruthless review of the schedule 
and is unlikely to let the soap’s 
poor ratings performance con- 
tinue unchecked. 
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European weather outlook 

ScamHnavfae 

A mixture ol sunny spefe and showers, and latBr on 
thara win be steacSer rain setting In over southern 
Norway while Denmark turns drizzly. However 
south-east Sweden should stay <*y wftn the best of 
the sunshine. Temperatures win range from 16C in 
northern Hntand to 22C In Copenhagen. 

Low Countries, Germany, AusMa, 

Sntteoi lands 


Clouds win drift across the Nethertwids and north- 
ern Germany but most places will see kis of sun- 
shine, it vriB be hot wMh maximum tempe r atures 
between 27 and 30C. 

France; 
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In the north-west there may be thundery showers 
developing but most of the country wil haw hot 
sunshine. Athens ni be hottest with a Hgh of 
about 36C: coastal areas will experience s^titfy 
tower tampwaturas, aspedaBy to the east where a 
brisk breeze win blow through the Aegean Sea. 
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Bravehearts of 
Derry look 
to Hollywood 


Rory Carroll reports on plans to turn the Apprentice Boys 
into celluloid heroes in blockbuster on city’s epic siege 



Mel Gibson leads the heroics in the film Braveheart, above left, which Apprentice Boys see as a model for an epic film on the Siege or Derry, above. 
Such a blockbuster, they claim, could help tr ans form the tarnished image of Ulster Protestantism illustration wary evans picture library 


F ifteen thousand 
Apprentice Boys win 
today participate in 
one of the biggest 
dm pitches of all 
time when they parade round 
Londonderry's walls — part 
of a campaign to turn their 
commemoration of the city’s 
siege into a rebranding of 
loyalism. culminating in a 
Hollywood blockbuster. 

By compromising with na- 
tionalist residents of Bogside 
over the route of the annual 
march, with only a token 
number of Boys attending a 
wreath-laying ceremony at 
the Cenotaph in the Diamond, 
they hope to earn the moral 
authority to make celluloid 
heroes of the 17th-century 
Protestant defenders. 


Repackaging a defeat for 
Catholics as a victory for de- 
mocracy could tom the story 
of the 1689 Siege of Derry into 
a politically correct historical 
epic to rival Braveheart. Ap- 
prentice Boy leaders said. 

Protestants, they said, 
needed a worldwide public 
relations offensive to undo 
the malig n imag e wrought by 
another loyal order, the Or- 
ange Lodge, during the 
marching season, which de- 
generated into violence at 
Drumcree last month. ■ 

Derry city council and the 
Northern Ireland Film Com- 
mission have backed the idea. 
Independent film -makers are 
interested but need the back- 
ing of a major studio. 

A time-travel plot set dur- 


ing the siege has been consid- 
ered by the Oscar-nominated 
Nerve Centre studio, but the 
Apprentice Boys would prefer 
a conventional retelling in 
which their ancestors are de- 
picted as doughty freedom 
fighters triumphing over 
King James ITs attempt to 
restore absolutism. 

To have a worldwide cin- 
ema audience rooting Tor Ul- 
ster Protestants would, they 
say. balance the republican 
movement's slick propaganda 
which portrays as big- 
oted oppressors. It might even 
redeem a catch-cry coined 
during the siege: No 

Surrender. 

“It took a while but eventu- 
ally Hollywood made the Indi- 
ans the goodies and the cow- 


boys the baddies, so why not 
us?” said Tony Crowe, an Ap- 
prentice Boy committee mem- 
ber and local historian. 

Alistair Simpson, governor 
of the Boys, said they had 
paved the way by reinventing 
their annual march, which 
Catholics branded trium- 
phalist, into an inclusive re- 
enactment of a rich and 
shared historical event 
Last year’s pageant at the 
memorial hall has been 
beefed up into this year's 
Maiden City [Derry] feshvaL 
Proof of the rebranding's 
success was the financial 
backing of the nationalist- 
dominated city council, in- 
cluding Sinn Fein, said Mr 
Crowe. The fact that the lift- 
ing of the siege paved the way 


for nearly 300 years of Protes- 
tant supremacy was no 
longer a stumbling block. 

Last week's compromise 
with the Catholic Bogside res- 
idents over the route and 
number of marchers has min- 
imised the likelihood of vio- 
lence today and further reha- 
bilitated the parade as a 
cross-cultural celebration. 

But the ultimate goal is a 
feature film, the bigger and 
more expensive the better. 

“It's got all the ingredients 
of a great epic movie,” said 
Mr Crowe. “You’ve got fam- 
ine, pestilence, battles, rash 
youth, romance, betrayal, res- 
cues, internecine strife, the 
city's relief — my goodness, 
there’s so much.” 

Pearse Moore, a Derry- 


based producer, said the nar- 
rative could be turned into a 
viable screenplay. Once the 
opening was right, only a 
cretin could screw up the 
drama and suspense, he said. 

The story begins with 
James □ withdrawing a Prot- 
estant garrison and attempt- 
ing to replace it with a Catho- 
lic army. The 30,000 
Protestant inhabitants panic 
as the army advances on the 
city, but 13 apprentice boys 
seize the keys to the city and 
slam the gates in the face of 
the advancing soldiers. And 
the longest siege in British 
military history begins. 

When James is deposed be 
sets up base in Ireland to 
regain his throne. But Derry 
continues to resist A boom 


across the river Foyle pre- 
vents supplies reaching the 
starving city. But a boy 
smuggles messages through 
enemy lines and two ships 
smash the boom and relieve 
the siege. 

Richard Dallas, a Boy and 
former mayor, has well ad- 
vanced casting ideas for the 
film: T.tam Neeson for the 
swashbuckling Adam Murray 
who sets forth from the city to 
wreak havoc on the Irish. 
Alan Rickman for the das- 
tardly Colonel Robert Lundy 
who led 10.000 Protestants to 
defeat, and Gene Hackman for 
the patrician governor, 
George Walker. 

In the hope of exploiting 
Washington's ties with Holly- 
wood Mr Dallas will pitch the 


film when Newt Gingrich, 
possibly followed by A1 Gore, 
visits next week. 

Historian Brian Lacy said 
he would forfeit copyright to 
facilitate a film but said it 
was important to distinguish 
between the siege and its 
commemoration. ”The Ap- 
prentice Boys were founded 
in 1813 in a climate of oppos- 
ing Catholic emancipation.” 

Catholics arc banned from 
the Boys and Derry remains 
divided between Catholic and 
Protestant. 

One member of the Bogside 
Residents’ Group said the 
Boys needed a reality check. 
“Tbey’re asking us Id cele- 
brate the siege as if it was 
Rorke’s Drift They’re forget- 
ting we were the Zulus.' 1 


Tale of strife, betrayal and romance 


How Derry film producer 
Pearse Moore sees the history 
of the siege as material far a 
fUm script: 

First, an explanatory text: 

It Is December 1688. As 
part of his campaign to 
restore Catholics to posi- 
tions of power. King James 
n removes Derry’s Protes- 
tant garrison and sends a 
Catholic army in its place. 
The inhabitants. Protestant 
settlers, fear a massacre. 
As the army approaches 
they throng the streets in 
panic, unsure what to do. 

Then the action: 

Out of the crowd bound 13 
young men. apprentices. 
They seize ammunition and 
the keys of the city and 
slam the gates against the 
advancing soldiers. Derry 
Is about to endure the long- 
est siege in British military 
history. 

Inside the fortified walls 
are 30,000 people, mostly 
refugees, with 7.500 able- 
bodied men organised into 
a citizen garrison of eight 
regiments, each assigned to 
guard a part of the city. 
Canons are positioned on 
the walls while trees and 
houses are cleared to deny 
the enemy cover. 

Outside, the 20,000 besieg- 
ing Jacobites set up a num- 
ber of batteries. Deadlock 
while frantic negotiators 
try to avert conflict, bat 
they are overtaken by late. 
WlUiam of Orange lands in 
England and hi the Glorious 
Revolution deposes James, 



Liam Neeson: ideal as 
dashing Adam Murray 

who sets up base in Ireland 
to regain his throne. Derry 
backs William and becomes 
a strategic pawn on which 
hinges the destiny of 
Europe. 

Under Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert Lundy, later deemed 
a traitor, a force of up to 
10,000 Protestant men are 
defeated and retreat inside 
the walls. Two English regi- 
ments sent by William to 
relieve Derry return to Eng- 
land, their numbers swollen 
by defenders who believe 
the city is about to falL 

James rides towards the 
gates to urge surrender 
when the defenders fire — 
an unprecedented d e fia n ce 
of a reigning king with a 
divine right to rule.' He 
retreats and in dreadfixl 


Alan Rickman: chosen as 
dastardly Colonel Lundy 

weather, on April 24, 1689, 
the bombardment begins. 

Mortars rain down on 
houses, killing 600 people. 
Injuries, disease and star- 
vation kill up to 10.000. A 
tot man senses cannibalis- 
tic stares as food prices 
rocket: dog head (fattened 
by eating the bodies of slain 
Irish) 2s 6d, cat 4s 6d, rat 
is, mouse 6d, horse blood 
is, chickweed id. 

Heroics abound. Adam 
Murray sallies from the 
city wreaking havoc on the 
poorly equipped Irish, who 
dig sod huts for want of 
tents. Their Muscovite and 
French allies suffer two 
generals killed. The defend- 
ers lose a fortified windmill 
but retake it amid savage 
fighting. 


Gene Hackman: seen as 
Governor George Walker 

Twice in June the Jaco- 
bites try surprise attacks 
and are beaten back. A new 
French general herds Prot- 
estants against the walls 
hoping they will be taken 
in and deplete food stocks. 
He backs down when the 
defenders threaten to exe- 
cute prisoners. 

A boom across the river 
Foyle prevents supply ships 
reaching the city, so they 
remain in Lough Foyle. A 
small boy smuggles mes- 
sages between the fleet and 
city through enemy lines. 
At the end of July two 
ships, the Phoenix and 
Monntjoy, smash the boom 
and amid jubilation relieve 
the city- Crushed, the Jaco- 
bites march away and a 
legend is bom. 


Meter man thought he was made 
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Then it all went wrong. And 
on the day he was arrested, 
his wife left him. 

Stratford, aged 33, resigned 
from his job at Hounslow 
borough council in west Um- 
don in 1996 — but kept his 
electronic pass and uniform. 
Then he used them on succes- 
sive Saturday afternoons. 

“He kept some items in- 
cluding a photocopy of his 
Identity pass and an elec- 
tronic device for use m con- 
nection with the pay and fos- 
piay units,” said prosecutor 
frena Ray-Crosby at Islewortb 
crown court . 

After he left, the boroughs 
offals spotted dramatically 
declining takings in the park- 
ing meters. They contacted 
police who began watching 

the meters. . . ^ 

•■Officers saw birndrlve 
into the Treaty Centre to 


Hounslow,” said Miss Ray- 

Crosby. “He had a bunch of 
keys on a long silver chain 

and be was e mptying pay and 
display machines and putting 
the money to the boot of his 
car. It was all amounts in 
email denominations. 

“The following week they 
watched him go to different 
levels in the car park and 
empty file units. Asked what 
he was doing, be said T have 
been emptying the units- I 
work for the councfl’.” 

Later he told police that he 
had accrued £17,000 worth of 
debt in a previous marriage, 
and that he needed all that 
loose change to keep his new 
wife happy- 

Stratford had been running 
a disco, which collapsed, said 
Miss Ray-Crosby- “His 
second wife pressurised him 
into keeping up a lifestyle he 
could not possibly afford. He 
described himself as buying 
love. She wanted more mate- 
rial things than he could pos- 
sibly afford." 


When police investigated 
his finances they discovered 
that, despite his modest 
£15,000 salary, he had 
monthly commitments of 
£2,756 alongside loans and 
erdit card bills totalling 
£85,488. The loose change 
went a long way. 

He had various building 
works done at his house, a 
conservatory, a new kitchen, 
a swimming pool and an ex- 
tension to his daughter’s 
room. Not to mention the 
£2,000 holiday to Florida and 

another already booked. He 
kept £1,000 cash to his car and 
a further £300 was found in 
his house. 

Stratford admitted five 
charges of theft and one ctf go- 
ing equipped to steal He wept 
to the dock as he was jailed 
for 18 months. Hounslow 
council is also taking out a 
civil suit to an attempt to 
retrieve the money — proba- 
bly in somewhat larger de- 
nominations than those 
which Stratford took. 
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A man bloodied by the car bombing in Nairobi (left) helps the DS ambassador. Prudence BushnelL from the damaged US embassy. She was slightly hurt. The huge explosion also 
shook a bank and sent smoke rising several storeys high. President Bill Clinton, who vowed to bring the bombers to Justice for acts of ‘abhorrent* violence, prepared to dispatch US 
marines and air force planes to help Kenya’s relief effort main photograph: sayyoo asm 

‘We do not forgive. We do not forget. 
We will leave no stone unturned’ 


US fury/Clinton woken at 5.30am. Within hours 
the hunt was started as America focused on 
international violence instead of presidential sex 


F LAGS flew at half 
mast on US govern- 
ment buildings world- 
wide yesterday as 
Americans woke to find that 
they remained the principal 
target for global terrorism. 

President Clinton was 
woken at 5.30am with news of 
the attacks on US embassies 
in the Kenyan and Tanzanian 
capitals. He ordered an im- 
mediate Investigation into 
who was responsible. 

Within hours, federal In- 
vestigators and a specially 
trained team of marines had 
been dispatched to the area. 

The US air force had 
requested that a surgical 
team be sent from its base in 
Ramsteln, Germany, to Nai- 


robi with a surgical team and 
medical supplies to help in 
the recovery from the blast 

“We do not forgive. We do 
not forget We will leave no 
stone unturned until we have 
found those responsible,"said 
a spokesman for the national 
security council, P. J. 
Crowley. 

“We have taken great pre- 
cautions to upgrade our em- 
bassies around the world and 
will continue to do so. But 
this was a well co-ordinated 
attack not carried out by ama- 
teurs." Mr Crowley revised to 
be drawn on the principal 
suspects. 

The secretary of state, Ma- 
deleine Albright, flew back 
from Italy, where she planned 


to attend a wedding, while a 
congressional delegation on 
its way to Congo was diverted 
for its own safety. 

Ms Albright said the admin- 
istration “will spare no effort 
to use aD means at oiir dis- 
posal to track down and pun- 
ish the perpetrators of these 
outrageous acts”. 

The Republican House 
Speaker, Newt Gingrich, 
added his voice to the univer- 
sal condemnation and urged 
the Clinton administration to 
step up Its light against inter- 
national terrorism. “This 
should be a reminder to all of 
us that it is a dangerous 
world as we enter the 21 st 
century. We need much better 
human Intelligence, much 


more sophisticated efforts to 
go after terrorists and 
others,” he said. 

Given their relatively cor- 
dial relations with both Afri- 
can governments, the state 
department was yesterday 
searching for a motive for the 
explosions at the “low-risk” 
embassies. 

‘There has been no evi- 
dence of dissent by local 
groups,” said Benjamin Gil- 
man, the chairman of the 
House international relations 
committee. "Apparently, it's 
some message we haven't 
heard yet” 

The US ambassador to Tan- 
zania, who was out of the 
country on holiday when the 
bombs went off, said; “Some- 
thing like this happening in 
Tanzania is just totally unex- 
pected.” 

Both tiie Kenyan and the 
Ta n z ani a n authorities were 
said to be helping the US with 
the investigations. 


News of the attacks pushed 
the Monica Lewinsky scandal 
off the airwaves and today’s 
front pages, as the nation 
turned its attention away 
from the lurid tales of sex in 
the Oval office. 

Instead Americans have 
been confronted with ac- 
counts about the charred 
bodies of their dead compatri- 
ots being dug from rubble on ! 
the streets of Africa, and their i 
vulnerability to attacks out- 
side the US. 

For the first time in more i 
than two weeks, the White j 
House briefing did not start 
with the president's sex life. 

The human tragedy in east 
Africa also gave Mr Clinton 
an opportunity to play to his 
political strengths, as an in- 
ternational statesman and the 
nation's healer, which he put 
to such effect following the 
Oklahoma bombing in 1995. 

With tiie president due to 
testify on August 17, the ques- 


tion mark hanging over his 
sexual misdemeanours will 
not go away. But the next few 
days will give him the oppor- 
tunity to illustrate in practice 
what Democratic pundits 
have been saying since the 
sexual scandal broke — that 
whatever his personal Call- 
ings, Mr Clinton is still a com- 
petent and popular president. 

Interrupting a bill-signing 
ceremony in the White House 
rose garden, Mr Clinton 
branded the bombings “cow- 
ardly acts” and vowed to 
bring the bombers to justice 
“no matter what or how long 
it takes”. 

US installations have con- 
tinued to be a main target of 
recent terrorist attacks. . Last 
year a third of all Interna- 
tional acts of terrorism were 
aimed at the US. 

Report by Gary Younge 
in Washington 
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An injured man is taken from the wreckage after one of the blasts in Nairobi yesterday morning. Dp to 80 people were feared dead in three huge car bombs aimed at the United States embassies in Kenya and T anzani a photograph: george mulala 


Kenyan 

doctors 

face 

‘deluge’ 

of the 

injured 

Victims/Hospitals 
and clinics are 
being overwhelmed 
by the number of 
casualties, whose 
identity is unknown 

S TRIDING past pros- 
trate bodies in the 
resuscitation unit. 
Mike Sheldon, chief admin- 
istrator of Nairobi Hospi- 
tal. grasped a newly com- 
piled list of more than 300 
names and tried to compose 
himself before appearing in 
front of distraught rela- 
tives and friends milli n g 
around outside. 

The sheer amount of hor- 
rific injuries caused by the 
blast seem to challenge the 
imagina tion as much SS the 

technical capacity of the 

hospital. 

“I have never experi- 
enced war. but this. - be 
ended the sentence with a 
hopeless gesture. He de- 
scribed the scene immedi- 
ately after the blast: “There 
was a deluge of people 
streaming with blood. 7 ' 

The emergency accident 
procedure at Nairobi Hospi- 
tal can cope only with 60 
Injuries at one time. Mr 
Sheldon explained. But by 
vesterday afternoon at 
least 300 people had been 
treated. "We treat now and 
worry later.” 

Hundreds of people seek- 
ing the injured or dead 
packed the hospital com- 
pound. scanning lists of pa- 
tients posted on the pillars 
outside the casualty ward. 
Hospital workers used 
to speak to 
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news of her," Anne said. 

Ms Hain an was working 
as an accountant to the 
office block behind the 
United States embassy, the 
epicentre of the blast. 

Holding hands, the sis- 
ters said they Planned to 
stay at the hospital as long 
as it took to get some news, 
and they are hop tog to find 
her alive. _ . 

Agnes said that when she 
heard the explosion from a 
nearby hotel, she thought 
the City had been hit by an 

earthquake. “I heard a 
huge bang and the ground 
waT shaking, then we dis- 
covered it was a bomb 
blast There was tarfWe 

A . - ■ ■ 


to try and save people.” 
Sbem Motuku was among 
the many dazed and blood- 
ied survivors sitting out- 
side Nairobi Hospital. He 
had difficulty to explaining 
what had happened, but 
said he was inside the 
Nfixndi Co-operative Build- 
ing, getting into the lift 
when he felt two massive, 
successive blasts. 

“Later I found myself 
being pulled into a van by a 
good Samaritan.” 

He said he did not remem- 
ber bow he was injured as 
he fingered his bandaged 
head and bloodied chest 
bnt said he thought he was 
bit by flying glass and 
concrete. . 

A doctor at Nairobi Hos- 


pital praised the rush to as- 
sist the victims of the blast 
“I think every medical per- 
son living in Nairobi or just 
passing through has come 
to the hospital to help-’’ 

Bnt this is how the best 
private hospital is -coping 
with the chaos. The city's 
government-run hospitals 
and clinics, which are noto- 
riously Ill-equipped and 
understaffed, have been 
stretched beyond their lim- 
its by sending hundreds of 
medical staff to the 
explosion site. 

The city morgue simply 
does not have the storage 
capacity to handle the 
scores of bodies being 
dragged out from the 
rubble. 


The local media have 
launched appeals for blood, 
fluids, medical supplies, 
volunteers and medical 
specialists. Makeshift 
emergency centres have 

been set up- 

Dr Frank Njenga. a psy- 
chiatrist at Nairobi Hospi- 
tal, has appealed for help to 
cope with the thousands of 
traumatised snrvivors and 
relatives of the dead and 
injured. 

“There is an outpouring 
of emotion that I have 
never seen before; Nairobi 
has never, never seen any- 
thing like this.” 

Report by Lucy Hannan 
In Nairobi 


West scents the 
hand of Islamists 
behind outrages 


Suspects/ 

Difficult job of 
disentangling . 
Middle East’s 
web of militant 
groups begins 

A FRICA had never 
seen the like of it 
The apparently co- 
ordinated blasts in 
Nairobi and D&r-es-Salaam 
caught US diplomats and 
their African hosts unawares. 
Security at the embassies was 
lax compared to the fortress 
mentality exhibited in more 
troubled parts of tbe world. 

It may have been for that 
reason the east African capi- 
tals were chosen. African offi- 
cials and international ana- 
lysts suggested yesterday. 

“We may do a lot of inhu- 
man things in Africa, but 
there's no tradition of this,” 
said an African diplomat In 
Tanzania. “ I don't think tbe 
idea for these bombs origi- 
nated in Africa.” 

Last night, as no one 
claimed responsibility, tenta- 
tive fingers began pointing to 
the Middle Bast, normally toe 
backdrop for attacks on US 
outposts and scenes of car- 
nage of toe kind witnessed 
yesterday. 

There is no shortage of sus- 
pects among tbe region’s 
array of Islamic extremist 
groups, all theologically com- 
mitted to a holy war, or jihad, 
against toe US and Its allies. 

But all these groups overlap 
in their ideology, funding and 
state sponsors — an “Islamist 
International" network active 
from Afghanistan to Europe. 
If yesterday's . bombs were 
planted by Islamists, a combi- 
nation of organisations and 
governments probably played 
a role. 

Earlier this week an Egyp- 
tian fundamentalist move- 
ment. Islamic Jihad. Issued a 
threat against the US for what 
it claimed was the CIA’s role 
In helping extradite four of its 
activists from Albania to 
Egypt, where they were 
wanted on terrorist offences. 

The Islamic Jihad commu- 
nique said; "We warn the 
Americans that their message 
has reached us and a res- 
ponse is nigh which we want 
them to read with care, for we 
shall write it God willing, in 
a language they understand." 

Jihad’s leader, Ayman el- 
Zawahri. is based in Afghani- 
stan, but his group is reported 
to have received training in 
Sudan, one of Kenya's north- 
ern neighbours. Sudan’s gov- 
ernment has repeatedly been 
accused by the US of being 
both a boot camp and cross- 
roads for toe world's terrorist 
organisations. 


US under fire 


JUNE 1996: Track bomb 
kills 19 US soldiers and 
wounds nearly 400 people 
at aUS military complex 
near Saudi city of Dhahran. 

NOVEMBER 1995: Suicide 
car bomber at US intelligence 
centre in Riyadh. Saudi 
Arabia, kills five. 

APRIL 1995: Car bomb 
destroys Federal Building 
to Oklahoma, killing 168. 

FEBRUARY 1993: Six 
people killed and more than 
1,000 injured by bomb 
under World Trade Centre 
in New York. 

JUNE 1988: Car bomb to 
Athens kills US embassy 

offi cial. 

NOVEMBER 1987: Bomb 
attack by MRTA guerrillas 
damages US embassy In 
Peru. No deaths. 

DECEMBER 1985: An 
Arab suicide hit-squad 
attacks US and Israeli 
check-in desks at Rome and 
Vienna airports. Twenty 
people. Including four 
guerrillas, ki lled. 

AUGUST 1985: Car bomb 
hills two and injures 20 at US 
base in Frankfort DS soldier 
murdered for identity papers 
found next day. 

DECEMBER 1984: Suicide 
bomber attacks US embassy 
In Kuwait, killing four. 

NOVEMBER 1984: Bomb 
attack on US embassy In 
Colombian capital Bogota 
kills passer-by. 

OCTOBER 1983: Suicide 
car bomb attack by radical 
Muslims on HQ of US 
peacekeeping force in 
Lebanon kills 241 US 
servicemen. 

APRIL 1983: Hizbullah 
suicide car bombing of US 
embassy in Beirut kills 63, 
including 17 Americans. 

Research by Reuters and 
HSM Guardian Ft&I 


Islamic Jihad has hitherto 
been a small player on tbe 
fringes of Islamic extremist 
politics, overshadowed by the 
Gazna’a ai JsJamiya (Islamic 
Group) whose terrorist 
attacks have been designed to 
destabilise Egypt's secular 
government Jihad, by con- 
trast bad not been thought 
capable of large-scale, co- 
ordinated attacks. 

However, in February Mr 
El-Zawahri helped form the 
Islamic Front for Jihad 
against toe Jews and Crusad- 
ers, an ultra-militant group 
dedicated to attacks against 
Israel and its Western sup- 
porters. particularly toe US. 

The moving force behind 
the Islamic Front is the 
world’s arguably most wanted 
man, Osama bin Laden, a 
Saudi construction tycoon 
turned terrorist impresario. 
From his Afghan refuge, he 
runs a private army' of Arab 


veterans of the Afghan war — 
the mojahedln — and is sus- 
pected of bankrolling Islamic 
militants throughout the 
Middle East and beyond. 

He is wanted by American 
Investigators in connection 
with toe truck-bombing of toe 
Khobar Towers US barracks 
in Saudi Arabia in June 1996, 
and an attack on US military 
buildings in Riyadh the previ- 
ous year. Both were large- 
scale car-bomb attacks with 
at least superficial similar- 
ities to yesterday’s double 
outrage. 

In a television interview 
less than two months ago, the 
45-year-old exile vowed to 
carry out more attacks 
against Americans. 

“We do not differentiate be- 
tween those dressed in mili- 
tary uniforms and civilians. 
They are all targets," he told 
ABC TV. 

Some Arabic press reports 
In recent months have said 
Mr Bin Laden has mended his 
relations with Sudan’s leader, 
Hassan el-Tournbi, who ex- 
pelled him in 1996. 

Washington still views 
Sudan as a dangerous refuge 
and conduit for terrorist 
groups. Reports surfaced ear- 
lier this year that some train- 
ing camps were still being 
run In the Sudanese desert, 
mostly for Palestinian ex- 
tremist organisations such as 
Hamas and tbe Palestinian Is- 
lamic Jihad. Neither group 
has struck at US targets In 
recent years; instead they 
have concentrated exclu- 
sively on IsraeL 

US suspicion will also fell 
on Libya, another long-term 
supporter of international 
terrorist organisations. In toe 
1980s Muammar Gadafy cor- 
nered toe market in Semtex, 
buying more than 1.000 tons 
of the explosive. The US and 
Britain suspect Libya erf or- 
chestrating the bombing of 
Pan -Am flight 103 over Lock- 
erbie In 1988. 

Despite the election in Iran 
of a moderate cleric, Moham- 
med Khatami, as president 
last year, Tehran Is still 
thought to take an active role 
in funding and training a 
number of Islamic fundamen- 
talist movements, spear- 
beaded by the Lebanese group 
Hizbullah. It is thought to 
have carried out the 1982 
bombing of the US embassy in 
Beirut and the US marine 
headquarters there the next 
year. 

Possibly in co-operation 
with Mr Bin Laden, Iran also 
helped set up a Saudi branch 
of Hizbullah, whose activists 
are suspected of carrying out 
the Riyadh and Khobar 
bombings. 

Julian Borger in 
Jerusalem, Chris 
MeGreal in Arusha and 
David Hirst In Beirut 
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The warmest of season’s greetings 



Snow and Father Christmas is probably the last thing on your mind in this weather, hut today Harrods department store in London begins selling Christmas decorations — mainly, 
it says, for the convenience of shoppers from abroad- Those who want to meet Father Christmas himself, rather than the snow dome above, must wait until November 


Hard line on gay 
sex ‘strengthens 
ecumenical bond’ 


Madeleine Bunting 
Religious Affairs Editor 


T HE hardline stance on 
homosexuality taken by 
the Lambeth Conference 
will help Anglican relations 
with Muslims and Catholics, 
said the Archbishop oT Can- 
terbury yesterday on the last 
day of the Anglican Commu- 
nion’s gathering in Can- 
terbury. 

Reviewing the three weeks 
of debate and prayer among 
the 735 bishops from all over 
the world, George Carey wel- 
comed Wednesday’s resolu- 
tion maintaining that homo- 
sexuality is Incompatible 
with scripture. 

But he said the decision 
allowed for acceptance of ho- 
mosexuals in the Church and 
continuing dialogue with 
them. “We have been quite 
open, about acknowledging 
our differences. We have 
worked hard, and the result, 
while restating a traditional 
position on homosexual prac- 
tice. dearly indudes homo- 
sexual people in the Church." 

He spoke after bishops in- 
volved in the campaign for 
blessings of same-sex 
relationships and the ordina- 
tion or practising homosex- 
uals — both expressly ruled 
out In the conference resolu- 
tion — admitted their bitter 
disappointment at the funda- 
mentalist interpretation of 
scripture. The Rt Rev Richard 
Holloway, Bishop of Edin- 
burgh, said he had been 
deeply frustrated by Wednes- 
day's debate and did not rec- 
ognise such fundamentalism 
to be part of Anglicanism. 

But Dr Carey, who threw 
his weight behind the conser- 
vatives in the debate to de- 
clare homosexuality a sin. 
said: “We mustn’t polarise on 
this matter. It is not simply a 
cultural matter, of tbe West 
versus Africa or the First 
World versus the Third 
World. On this issue, the rifts 
move through all the 
churches. What we must do is 
continue to listen to each 
other and the experience of 
homosexuals, while they 
must continue to listen to us. 

“I believe that what we 
have said will help the mis- 
sion of tbe Church. It is going 
to help those in Muslim 
countries. It is also going to 
reassure our ecumenical part- 
ners where we are positioned 
in matters of our theology 
and sexual morality." 

Tbe Vatican's envoy to the 
conference. Cardinal Edward 
Cassidy, warned at its start 
that any softening of tbe An- 
glican Church's position on 
sexuality would threaten An- 
gli ran -Catholic relations. 

Many of the strongest oppo- 
nents of homosexuality came 
from countries where there is 
bitter confrontation between 
Christians and Muslims, such 
as Nigeria, Sudan. Pakistan 
and southeast Asian states. 


But the setback for liberals 
will be felt keenly in North 
America, where there are 
many actively gay and les- 
bian clergy, particularly in 
difficult inner-city parishes. 
The presiding bishop of the 
Episcopal Church of the US, 
the Rt Rev Frank Griswold. 

who bag admi tted or daining 
gay priests, refused yesterday 
to say he would stop doing so. 
The Lambeth Conference can- 
not enforce its rulings. 

“We will have to go back to 
our Church and figure out 
how ft becomes part of our ex- 
perience." said Bishop Gris- 
wold of the resolution, which 
is likely to provoke disillu- 
sionment in many dioceses. 
The Rt Rev Catherine Ros- 
kam of New York warned in 
the debate that the resolution 
was “evangelistic suicide" in 
her diocese. 

Some bishops believe this 
Lambeth conference could be 
the last of the 10-yearly 
events, because of tbe cost 
and logistics of running them. 
Given the growth of the 
Church in Africa, numbers 
are likely to exceed already 
overstretched capacity at the 
University of Kent in 2008. 



‘We must 
continue to 
listen to 
homosexuals, 
who must 
continue 
to listen to us’ 


George Carey, 
above 


There are also complaints 
that such international gath- 
erings should not be just for 
bishops. Dr Carey has sug- 
gested that a more represen- 
tative event, recognising the 
importance of the laity, 
should take place early next 
century, perhaps in Africa. 


Scots Guards next to be 
freed under peace deal 


As Mountbatten killer is released 
amid protests the Government 
seeks to appease loyalist side 


Rory Catron 


T! 


JWO Scots guards 
jailed for murdering a 
Belfast teenager are 
likely to be the next 
prisoners released in the Gov- 
ernment’s juggle to appease 
republicans and loyalists 
without provoking victims' 
relatives. 

Yesterday’s condemnation 
of the release of the IRA 
bomber who murdered Lord 
Mountbatten signalled the 
start of a two-year roll-call of 
atrocities as notorious killers 
emerge from Irish jails under 
the Good Friday accord. 

Mo Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, is expected 
this month to announce tbe 
release of James Fisher, aged 
28, from Ayr, and Mark 
Wright 24, from Arbroath. 
They were jailed for life in 
1995 for shooting Peter 
McBride. 18. as he ran from an 
army foot patroL The soldiers 
claimed he appeared to be 


ho lding a home-made bomb, 
but no device was found. 

In May, a High Court judge 
in Belfast rejected a move to 
bring forward a review of tbe 
sentences but asked why 
other soldiers convicted of 
killings had been freed after 
shorter sentences. 

The first prisoners freed 
under the Good Friday accord 
will be home by the end of 
August — before Fisher and 
Wright emerge from Magha- 
berry prison, Co Antrim. 

The Northern Ireland 
Office does not expect a 
repeat of the rioting which 
erupted in 1995 after Private 
Lee degg was released after 
serving two years for the 
murder of a Belfast teenager. 

Victims and relatives are 
braced for the Gist batch of 
up to 420 IRA, UDA and UVF 
Maze prisoners due for 
release. 

Long-serving inmates ex- 
pected out within a year in- 
clude Patrick Magee, the 
Brighton bomber, Michael 


Stone, who attacked a repub- 
lican funeral, Johnny “Mad 
Dog" Adair, who mastermind- 
ed loyalist attacks, and Sam 
McCrory, jailed for 16 years 
in 1992 for conspiracy to 
murder. 

Thursday night's release 
from Dublin’s Mountjoy 
prison of Thomas McMahon, 
50, attracted widespread 
anger. McMahan served 19 
years for planting the remote 
control bomb on a boat off the 
Sligo coast which in August 
1979 killed Lord Mountbatten, 
his grandson Nicholas 
Knatchbull. 15, the Dowager 
Lady Brabourne, 83, and Paul 
Maxwell, 15, from Rnniskil- 
len, Co Fermanagh. The 
Queen was informed in ad- 
vance of his release. Ian Pais- 
ley’s Democratic Unionist 
Party said it was an outra- 
gous decision. 

Andrew Mackay, Conserva- 
tive Party spokesman on 
Northern Ireland, said his 
fear that terrorists would be 
released without guns or 
bombs being handed over had 
been proved right 

However Paul Maxwell's 
lather, John, backed the deci- 
sion. “Peace is imperative now 
and we must look forward so 
that perhaps Paul's death and 


f tyxa* of fhmuanite of others 
from both sides of the political 
divide here will not have been 
in vain. Kwylng him in prison 
will unfortunately not bring 
my son back." 

Magee twice tried to escape 
in the 1980s. He disavowed the 
IRA seven years ago and has 
been on daily parole - from 
Mountjoy prison’s training 
nnit since January 1996. 

He refused to comment as 
he was driven away. He is ex- 
pected to ret urn to his wife 
and two children in Co Mona- 
ghan an d resume carpentry 
work. 

Omitted from the releases 
are prisoners affiliated to 
groups with no ceasefire: the 
Irish National Republican 
Army, Continuity IRA and 
the Real IRA. The Loyalist 
Volunteer Force’s ceasefire is 
not deemed secure enough to 
warrant reLeases. 

Prisoners yesterday contin- 
ued to fill in the eight-page 
release application form, in- 
cluding two pages to impress 
sentence review commission- 
ers with their sincerity. 

A charity. Victims of 

Tra uma ha* victims QD 

both sides to sit down with 
former prisoners under a 
scheme to heal divisions. 


News in brief 


Women to sue over 


contraceptive 


AT LEAST 250 women who claim to have suffered serious side 

irffiv-m after using the contraceptive implant Norplant are to 

sue the distributors. _ , . . , .. 

' >nLe contraceptive consists of thin rods inserted ^ndertne 
g ytn to prevent conception for up to five years, but is alleged to 
have side ra n ging from depression and paranoia to 

'^AW^oaSfa^iSr with Irwin MltcheB, said a writ had 

been issued on behalfofat least 250 users. A test casern 10 

women against the British supplier. Hoectod 
Ltd,wasexpectedin February atthe High Court ’Mostrfthe 
issues wflTbe dealt with tn these 10 cases and if the cases are 
successful. 1 would expect that the majority the remaining 
cases will be dealt with through negotiations, “said Ms Coates. 

A spokesman for Hoechst Marion Roussel Ltd said it stood by 
its product, which is endorsed by the Family PlanningAssocla- 
tton and has been used by more than 55,000 women in Britain 
since 1993. 


Family decry police ‘secrecy’ 


THE ASIANfemflyofayoungman allegedly murdered in a racial 
attack has attacked a decision not to inform them in advance c£ 
die result of an investigation into the Metropolitan police's 
handling of the case. „ , , . . 

A report under the supervision of the Ponce Complaints Aiir 

thraitycmthedeathlastOctoberafLakhvinder“Ricky"Reel, 


the mquesUlkely to be m October. 

SukdevRed, his mother, said: “I put my children through the 
ordeal of reliving Ricky's death, only to be told that we are not 
entitled to know tbe result of our c omplaint ." 

The femfty’s solicitor Louise Christian called the handling of 
toe case "secretive"; the authority said it favoured disclosure ami 

thy rtprfginn lay with th»priiri» arid cnrnner’s office. 


Biker Brocket’s fail lesson 


LORD Brocket, right, left 
SpringhiH open prison in 


Davidson yesterday after serv- 
tag2vi years of afive-yaar sen- 
tence for an attempted molti- 
wiinwi pound fraud. 

S inf» his j na nifiill, Hw fnr. 

merplayboy aristocrat has 
lost his home — BrocketHall 
and its 5,000 acre estate —his 
wife, and his family. - 
Before driving offhe said: 
*Txn just looking forward toa 
bit of normality and the free- 
dom you really appreciate 
anceyouhavebeeninsidfi.lt 

watwi ym nwiBiMii lifeaivt 

your priorities — what is im- 
portant and what is not" 
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£1 5,000 wallpaper ruling 


LADY CoUn Campbell was yesterday awarded £15,000 against a 
former tnanttf aflat who painted over her wallpaper. 

Lady Colin, aged 48,wbo was the first person to write about the 
marriage problems ofihe late Diana, Princess ofWales, was 

riairnlngriamng pftftnm Anna Ttoth&r-hfld for carrying out redeco- 
jatkjn at a flve-storey house In Pimlico in west London, after 
being expressly tnld^tercautonat- 
last mouth Central London county court granted Lady Colin 
repossession of the house and more than £15^00 in unpaid rent 
But yesterd ay the judge rejected her daim that it would be 
“disastrous” if she did not get £35.000 so She could have wallpaper 
hand-made to matehlhe now unavailable original paper, and said 
ElSOOO was erwogh. ‘ . 


Briton held in Portugal 


AMAN aged 19 from Merthyr Tydfil, Mid Glamorgan, is being 
held in Portugal after an alleged bomb threat aboard a flight 
returning from titeC&nazy Islands. He was arrested when the 
Airtours A3Z1 Airbus stopped fbr fuel at Ihro airport in Portugal 
on its homeward journey to Cardiff from La nzar ote. 

An Airtours spakeanan said a search revealed no explosive 
devices but the flight was delayed by more than an hour; the man 
had also been abusive to passengers and crew. 


Scottish pupils do better 


PASS RATES rose to 69 per cent among more than 130.000 
students in Scotland who got results of their Higher exams 
yesterday. The percaftage gaining grade As also rose. 


Des res 
‘free’ to 
a good 
home 


HaU 


I N THESE days of soaring 
property prices, it seems 
like a dream coma true. 
A detached, three-bedroom 
bungalow — worth an esti- 
mated £70,000 — is going 
free to a good home. 

Situated in the village of 
Uphampton, Worcester- 
shire, the recently reno- 
vated property boasts a 
kitchen, bathroom, attic, 
lounge and dining room. 
Original features include 
an open fireplace — and 
carpets and lampshades 
will be thrown in. 

Bnt there is a catch. The 
new owner will be 
required to dismantle the 
concrete 1970s pre-fab 
dwelling and cart it away 
to be rebuilt elsewhere. 

The current owners, 
George and Lynne Batty, 
are giving away their borne 
of three years after build- 
ing a permanent three-bed- 
room bungalow just yards 
away on their six-acre 
smallholding. Wychavon 



Pre-fob offer: George Batty outside the house he is givin ; 
away to anyone happy to cart it off fiVOTOGBAF&PSBBI 


district council has given 
the couple six months to get 
rid of the pre-fob. 

All the future owner need 
do is pay a £500 retainer, to 
he refunded once the bun- 
galow — which currently 
blocks the couple’s three- 


is cleared 


C8T pwg p — 

from the site. 

“It would be sucb a 
shame to demolish this,” 
added Mrs Batty, which is 
what her husband will 
have to do if no one comes 
forward to claim It. 


Moors victim’s brother visited Hindley in attempt to gain information 


“J*HE brother of a Moors 


murder victim yesterday 
defended the secret meetings 
he has held in jail with the 
killer. Myra Hindley. 

Alan Bennett aged 42, a 
storeman, said he had visited 
her in the hope that she could 
help him find his brother’s 


body. But his mother, Winnie 
Johnson, aged 64, was 
shocked to find that he hart 
twice met Hindley in High- 
point jail, Suffolk. She told 
the Sun newspaper “She’s al- 
ready robbed me of one son — 
now she’s depriving me of an- 
other." But Mr Bennett said 


he had met Hindley twice +■ 
the last time on Wednesday — 
to try to pinpoint the spot 
where his brother’s remains 


are buried on the moors. He 
said he had the support of 
other family members and 
had taken maps of 
Saddleworth Moor and photo- 


graphs to Hindley to try to jog 
her memory. 

In a sta tem ent he said: “It 
has been 12 years since we 
knew for certain what had 
happened to Keith. We needed 
to know her recollection of 
what happened on tbe night 
of his disappearance in the 


hope that amft other detail 
may be remembered. She 
agreed to tell all she could." 

Keith Bennett vanished, 
aged 12, in June 1964. Hindley 
and lan Brady, her lover, 
were jailed for life in 1966 for 
the murders of two other 
children. 


Libyan exile linked to 
‘plot to murder Gadafy 9 


David Leigh 




LONDON-based exile 
member of the Libyan 
oyal family. Prince 
Idris al-Senussi, had links 
both to MI6, and to a coup 
scheme in 1996 to blow up Col- 
onel Gadafy smotorcade. 

The disclosure cranes as 
controversy mounts over 
M36*s alleged rale In a Libyan 
assassination plot, of which 
they are accused by former 
M15 officer David Shayler, 
who is in a French jail feeing 
charges under the Official Se- 
cretsAct 

Prince Idris was in a busi- 
ness relationship with a 
known MIS operative — the 
Conservative MP Harold 
EQetson. 

Idris' presence in London 
was supported by a group of 
then Conservative MPs, who 
also Included Hairy Belling- 
ham. (an aide to Foreign Sec- 
retary Malcolm Rifkind). and 
Conservative minister NeEL 
Hamilton. 

On September 16, 1996, 
Prince Idris, speaking from 
London in his capacity as "an 
opposition source”, an- 
nounced to a small Washing- 
ton-based news agency. Com- 
pass Middle East Wire, that 
there had been an unsuccess- 
ful coup attempt against Ga- 
dafy by 45 army officers. They 
had a plan to place a bomb in 
the car that heads Gsdafy's 
motorcade, in which the Liby- 
an leader sometimes rides — 
a secret only a few of his 
guards knew. Another plan 
had been to have the man -in 
charge of Gadafy’s food poi- 
son his glass of yoghurt. Idris 
Mid that the plots been 
foiled by coincidence, when a 
guard was arrested for cor- 
ruption and confessed. But 
tbe agency reported that 
there was no independent cor- 


roboration of the Circum- 
stances Idris described. 

Shayler, who worked on the 
Libyan desk of Britain’s do- 
mestic security service,.teRs a 
similar story that only dif- 
fered in some details from 
this. 

Shayler says that his col- 
leagues in the foreign secret 
service, (MZ6), tried to have 
Gadafy killed: a foreign agent 
who was paid £100,000 by 
them arranged for opponents 
to plant a bomb tinder his mo- 
torcade in 1996, which killed 
several bystanders instead. 
Be also says the events hap- 
pened seven months earlier. 

On Thursday Home Office 
minister, Lord w illiam in- 
sisted there was no "officially 
sanctioned” plot by MI6. But 
this leaves open the possibil- 
ity that anti-Gadafy exiles 
supported by MI6, did the 
plotting themselves. 

The most extraordinary dis- 
covery the Guardian has 
made is that Prince Idris did 
have support from MI6. One 
of his backers was the mil- 
lionaire Blackpool MP, Har- 
old EUetson, who was also an 
unpaid MT6 officer. 

Two years ago. ERetson’s 
longstanding M16 connections 
were disclosed in the Ob- 
server. He had been rep ortin g 
regularly to them on events in 
the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe. 

EUetson was also working 
with Prince Idris. In 1993 a 
public relations company. 


Thunderbolt, of which Ellet- 
son was a director, received 
substantial payments an 
Idris’ behalf to promote his 
cause. EUetson also declared 
on the MPs' register in 1994 
that be was being paid by 
Idris for “investment advice". 
This was part of a pattern of 
support Idris received from 
certain politicians. 

A cousin of deposed King 
Idris of Libya, he was brought 
to London from Rome in 1990, 
after meeting John Kennedy, 
a Conservative candidate of 
Serbian extraction. Neil 
Hamilton interceded for him 
at the Home Office to get a 
visa on the grounds that Idris 
was an opponent of the Liby- 
an regime, who feared assas- 
sination by Gadafy. 

Idris' cause to be recog- 
nised as the heir to the Liby- 
an throne was taken up by 40 
other MPs who signed a Com- 
mons motion. This was de- 
spite the presence in London 
of a rival pretender to the 
throne. Crown Prince Mo- 
hammed, who lived in St 


Johns Wood, north-west Lon- 
don, and was also under Brit- 
Ishprotection. 

There is no suggestion El- 
letson was involved in plot- 
ting to kill Gadafy. But it is 
inconceivable that he did not 
brief MJ6 about his relation- 
ship with the Libyan exiles. 
And it is inconceivable that 
MI6 would not have been 
aware of Prince Idris' Units to 
opposition activists. 


Paracetamol recall over error 

H ALF a minion packets of 
Tesco, Co-op and Uni- 


chem own-brand paracetamol 
caplets have been recalled be- 
cause labelling wrongly sug- 
gested the 500mg product was 


suitable for children under 
six years. 

The manufacturers. Luton- 
based Wallis Laboratory, 
issued the warning after a 
customer spotted the error. 
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Rebels close 



on Africa’s trigger 


T utsi forces are making 
gains on the Kabila 
regime, but Congo’s 
neighbours could hold 
the decisive card, 
writes Patrick Smith 



FRICA is shaped 
I Use a revolver, 
wrote the Martini- 
i can writer Franz 

. Jn, and Congo 

is the trigger. Since August 1 
toe battle for Africa’s trigger 
has resumed in earnest 

As rebel forces dominated 
by the Banyamulenge (Congo- 
lese Tutsi) forces from east- 
ern Congo (formerly Zaire) 
quickly push westwards, a 
new political coalition osten- 
sibly led by a former o fficial 
of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation (Unesco), 
Arthur Z*Ahidl Ngoma, is bid- 
ding strongly to get its fingers 
on the trigger. 

Within days this rebel co- 
alition has seized the two key 
cities in eastern Congo — 
Coma and Bukavu— and has 
been pushing to gain control 
of the central city of Kisan- 
gani and its airport. A flight 
by the state-owned Congo air- 
lines was cancelled on 
Wednesday. And fi ghting in 
the area has become fiercer 
since then. If successful in 
their attempts to seize Kisan- 
gani. the rebel alllanoe will 
have effectively cut off the 
government’s supply lines to 
the east. 

The rebel commander, Syl- 
vain Bikelenge, said that his 
forces bad captured the oil 
town of Muanda, on the west 
coast, and other rmttg were 
now targeting the southern 
town of Kalemie, gateway to 
the copper-rich Shaba 
province. 

“Our forces are moving in 
virtually every direction. We 
have moved close to the port 
of Matadi. We took the port of 
Luanda, “ he said. 

Angolan troops ’ were 
stationed earlier in Matadi to 
keep watch on the critical 
Congo- Angolan corridor with 
the aim of stopping supplies' 
for Unite rebels, led by Janas 
Savimbi, passing through 
Congo. If the Angolans lost 


confidence totally In Presi- 
dent Laurent Kabila and 
joined the Ugandans and 
Rwandans in the rebellion 
against him, this could deci- 
sively alter the haiimw of 
power. 

Much of the rebels* success 
must be attributed to their 
regional hackers, despite 
puhlic warning from Wash- 
ington to Congo's neighbour- 
ing states not to meddle in the 
imbroglio. Around the huge 
state are grouped a series of 
interlocking power alliances: 
one axis stretches through 
oil-rich Angola to Africa’s 
south-western tip; another 
runs through the fertile 
pla ins of Uganda to the Horn 
of Africa. 

Eighteen m onths a g o, the 

beneficiary of those alliances 
was Mr Kahfla . then a corpu- 
lent, shaven-headed guerrilla 
leader and gold smuggler who 
had styled himself as a long- 
time radical opponent of the 
brutal, corrupt dictatorship of 
Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Swept to power in May 1997 
as leader of a makeshift coali- 
tion, the Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Forces for the Libera- 
tion of Congo-Zalre, Mr 
Kabila rode a military alli- 
ance powered by the guerrilla 
fighting expertise of the 
Rwandan and Ugandan ar- 
mies, and the • airlift and 
heavy artillery capacity of the 
Angolan army. And in the 
background stood other 
regional powers, such as 
South Africa, Zimbabwe and 
Zambia in the south, together 
with Eritrea and Ethiopia in 
the north, who were quietly 
celebrating the ousting of 
President Mobutu. 

- Unhappily for. MrKabila, 
most erf the states in that 
regional alliance have con- 
cluded that he is not going to 
deliver the political stability 
and - development 

they want to see from the 
mineral-rich Congo. And 
most seriously, his key mili- 



Thousands attend a rally in Kinshasa in support of the embattled President Laurent Kabila’s reconstruction plan for Congo photograph: blaisemusau 


tary backers in Rwanda, 
Uganda and now, it seems, 
Angola, believe that he hag 
not returned the favour by se- 
curing Congo's borders to cut 
off supply routes to rebel 
forces such as the Lord's 
Resistance Army and the in- 


terahamwe armed Tnnitia tn 
the east, and Unite rebels in 
Angola. 

Rwanda, whose north-west 
province has experienced a 
number of massacres repor- 
tedly by Hutu interahamwe 
forces, was the first to lose pa- 
tience with Mr KahQa and 
started questioning his Secu- 
rity strategy early in the year. 
At the end of July he snapped, 
and expelled all Rwandan 


troops from Congo. Wi thin 
days tee Banyamulenge rebel- 
limi started in foe east and 
Mr Ngoma — who is not Ban- 
yamulenge — emerged as its 
leader. 

Mr Ngoma makes much of 
his independent political cre- 
dentials. He launched his 
Forces of Future party in Kin- 
shasa last year, but Mr Kabila 
Immediately hannnd it He 
was arrested at its first offi- 
cial meeting and was given a 
one-year suspended jail sen- 
tence. Mr Ngoma then left for 
France. Now he insists he is 
not a Rwandan or Banya- 
mulenge front man. ‘This is 
not a Banyamulenge struggle. 
It is a struggle of all Congo- 


lese.” While he speaks pas- 
sionately against the oppres- 
sion and corruption of the Ka- 
bila regime, few are 
convinced by his protesta- 
tions of independence. 

Mr Kabila Warned General 
Paul Kagame's government in 
Rwanda for the Ngoma rebel- 
lion. “We say explicitly that 
Rwanda is attacking ns,” his 
information minister. Didier 
Mumenee. told journalists. 
Mr Kabila has also instructed 
his United Nations ambassa- 
dor, Andre Kapanga. to ask 
the UN Security Council to 
condemn “the invasion" by 
Rwanda. 

This replays the history erf 
Mr Kabila’s own military 


campaign, backed by Rwanda 
and Uganda, against fhp Mo- 
butu re gime , which unsuc- 
cessfully tried, with some 
backing from the French gov- 
ernment, to get the Security 
Council to condemn a “for- 
eign invasion" from the east. 
Mr Kabila looks even less 
likely to- win sympathy from 
the Security Council than his 
old adversary. 

His best chance seems to be 
to convince other leaders that 
they should help him shore 
up his re gime and perhaps 
provide a regional peacekeep- 
ing force. This is the message 
Mr Kabila is likely to put out 
at the regional summit to be 
held in Zimbabwe today 


which Zambian, Zimbabwean 
and Angolan officials are 
likely to attend. 

He got a small boost from 
South Africa’s foreign minis- 
ter, Alfred Nzo, who flew to 
Lumumbashi yesterday to see 
him. Asked if Pretoria still 
backed the embattled Mr Ka- 
bila, Mr Nzo said; “Yes. of 
course we do. We support the 
Democratic Republic of 
Congo, which at the moment 
is headed by Kabila." 

Mr Kabila will need all his 
powers or persuasion to con- 
vince his fellow regional play- 
ers that his regime is still 
worth {Hopping up. 

Potrick Smith is editor of 
Africa Confidential 


Kabila’s 
old friends 
back new 
rebellion 


Atax Duval Smith 
Africa ConresDondaot 


A rthur z'Ahidi 

Ngoma, chosen on 
Tuesday to lead the 
rebels La Congo, is backed 
by an Influential group of 
dissidents and at least two 
former high-ranking mem- 
bers of President Laurent 
Kabila’s government. 

Although he Is accused by 
the government of being a 
puppet of the Rwandans, 
who it claims are behind 
the uprising. Mr Ngoma Is 
not a Banyamulenge (Con- 
golese Tutsi), nor has he 
been known to have close 
links with Kigali. 

The leader of the Forces 
of the Future party, banned 
since May by Mr Kabila, 
says his forces are fighting 
for “all Congolese” against 
the corruption and tribal- 
ism of the regime. Their 
mouthpiece is the Voice of 
the People radio station, 
based in Goma where Mr 
Ngoma is thought to be. 

A staunch opponent of 
the president, Mr Ngoma 
was elected at a meeting in 
Goma of the Alliance of 
Democratic Forces for the 
Liberation of Congo — the 
same group that toppled 
President Mobutu Sese 
Seko in May 1997. bringing 
Mr Kabila to power. 

His election was greeted 
with disdain by the interior 
minister, Gaetan Kakudji. 
Mr Ngoma. he said, had 
“agreed to be colonised by 
the Rwandans”. 

Mr Ngoma never worked 
with Mr Kabila. Last No- 
vember, at his party's first 
official meeting, he was ar- 
rested for “undermining 
state security”, after a ban 
on political activity. In May 
this year, after receiving a 
12-month suspended sen- 
tence. he fled to France. 

Two opposition poUtidans 
close to him, Joseph Olengh- 
ankoy, leader of the Kin- 
shasa-based Fonus party, 
and Anselme Masasn. were 
sentenced to 15 and 20 
years’ imprisonment 


Lewinsky’s credibility put in dock 


Gary Young* hi Washington 


JU RTHER details of Mon- 
■■ica Lewinsky’s testi- 
■ mony to the federal 
grand jury emerged yesterday 
as sources close to the case 
said it was unlikely she would 
appear again before August 
17, when President Bill Clin- 
ton addresses the jury ^ 

“She has not been excused 
but when she will return . is 
entirely up to the indepen- 
dent counsel, ’’ her lawyer, 
Plato Cacheris, said. 

Ms Lewinsky told prosecu- 
tors she had discussed with 
the president “hypothetical 
ways’* to keep secret the a ffa i r , 
which involved more than 12 
sexual encounters over 18 
months, and together they 


developed “cover stories”. 

A clearly embarrassed Ms 
Lewinsky was asked intimate 


questions about their , sexual 
relationship anti is believed to 
have said that the president 
told her the type of sex that 
they were engaged in — oral 
sex — did not amount ti> “sex- 
ual relations”. 

She was also -questioned 
about whether she was offered 
job interviews by Mr Clinton’s 
close friend Vernon Jordan in 
return for her silence, and was 
asked several detailed ques- 
tions about the dark-blue 
dress, allegedly stained with 
the president's semen, which 
she kept 

Her long-awaited testimony 
marks the end-game of the 
gwmriai that has engulfed the. 
Clinton presidency for the past 


seven months and which will 
reach its apogee when the 
president testifies by a live 
video link from the White 
House a week on Monday. 

The credibility c£ her evi- 
dence yesterday will depend 
on the results of DNA tests on 
the dress. She handed it over 
and agreed to give foil and 
truthfol testimony as pert of a 
deal with the independent 
counsel. Kenneth Starr, for 
ftrTi immunity. 

If the tests, the results of 
which have yet to be released, 
can link Ms Lewinsky sexu- 
ally to the president, then Mr 
Clinton may be forced to con- 
fess to the affair in the hope 
that he will he forgiven by the 
country. If no link is shown, 
file spotlight will return to Ms 
Lewinsky, raising serious 


questions abort her credibility 
as a witness. 

In December she signed a 
written affidavit in the Paula 
Jones sexual harassment case 
stating that she did not have 
sex with the president — an 
assertion she contradicted yes- 
terday. Mr rnt pi mn has denied 
under rwth and In public that 
he had a spxnai relationship 
with Ms Lewinsky. 

The focus of Mr Starr’s in- 
vestigation, which has lasted 
four years, is not whether Mr 
Clinton had sex with Ms 
Lewinsky but whether he, or 
his aides, attempted to ob- 
struct justice to conceal it 

This, Mr Starr believes, 
would establish a pattern of 
conduct by the president 
stretching back to the 
Whitewater aflhir. 


California bids adios to bilingual 
teaching - without new textbooks 


Christopher Reed 
In Lamont, California 


O UTSIDE the class- 
room It is 42C (108F) 
and many pupils’ 
fathers, and some mo thers , 
are not for away, labouring 
in fields for £3 an hour, in- 
side. the children’s faces 
split into smiles as they fol- 
low a story abont three Ht- 
tle pigs and a big bad wjat 
The teacher Reyna Perez 
points to pictures but reads 
entirely in Engfish.al- 
tboogh only one of her 20 
pupils, aged five and six, 
speaks the la ngu a g e. These 
children of Immigrant Mex- 
icans sit at the forefront of 
a t eaching experiment in- 
troduced not by 1 educa- 
tional theorists but by the 
popular electoral will (pins 
a tinge of racism) as Propo- 

^Last^Sovember Califor- 
nian voters passed a law by 
referendum that cam e into 
force this week for year- 
round elementary sdwoto- 
It abolishes formal bita- 
gual education, in 
foreign ehildren learaed 

*H!£ « -w -2 

seek a waiver, but in los 


a - n g alea’s mixed suburbs 
thin week, predictions of 
mass waiver applications 
and classro o m Chaos went 
unfulfilled. The real test 
comes in classes like the 
one Ms Pdrez is conducting 
in Lamont. 

The Scottish surveyor 
Arthur Lamont McFadden 
would not recognise the 
town he founded in 1923, 
not because of growth, for 
the population is stjU only 
14,000. But from being al- 
most entirely “Anglo”, as a 
destination fin: the “Okies” 


Feo (The Ugly Duckling), 
Solas de Nleve (Snowballs), 
En Ml Cuarto (In My 
Roam) must leave the class- 
room — except on loan. 

But Mr Bates has read 
Proposition 227’s small 
print “It does not mean 
you cannot use a native lan- 
guage at all,” he says . “The 
key word is ‘instruction’. 
You cannot teach in It, but 
you can use it to help 
understanding- So if you 
mention the civil war, yon 
can say ‘guerra civil' and 
then go on.” ' 


The real menace of Proposition 227 is 
its cruelty in ignoring school funding’ 


(Oklahomans) who fled 
their dust bowls in the 
1930s, its p«»pte today are 
92 per cent Hispanic. 
Lamont is 200 miles from 
the border, hut remains a 
corner of Mexico among 
alien fields- 

By October Lament Ele- 
mentary School’s headmas- 
ter. Jim Bates, must abai^ 
bilingual classes and 
Smove *150,000^0,000) 
worth of Spanish booksana 
tapes, which can no longer 
need as “primary in- 
struction”. aud El Patito 


In' other words, Spanish, 
Korean, Mandarin. Arabic, 
TagAfog and 80 other lan- 
guages spoken In Califor- 
nia will survive. Yet as Mr 
Bates argues. Proposition 
227’s real menace, its 
cruelty , is -to ignore fund- 
ing. Not one Californian 
school district has new 
textbooks for monolingual 
teaching, nor will they 
have for months or even 
years. - 

The new law Continues an 
ominous trend under which 
Californian schools have 


been starved of funds for 20 
years. The state has 
plunged from the top six in 
educational standards 
among US states to the mid- 
40s. ' 

Mr Bates has lost 10 per 
cent a year from his budget 
for 10 years, and the school 
is now in deficit. His school 
buildings are 50 years old. 
Meanwhile, California has 
built 20 new prisons. ' 

“If this school became a 
prison it would be closed as 
snb-standard," the head- 
master says. , 

But his 36 teachers — of 
whom nearly half are flu- 
ent in Spanish, a further 
five are fairly good, and 
one speaks Punjabi — will 
do their best to teach 630 
pupils to speak English 
well enough for a white 
world that often resents 
them. 

Ah official school test 
grades children into five 
categories according to 
their ability in English: 
from “extremely limited”, 
“very limited” and “lim- 
ited” to “fluent” and “ad- 
vanced fluent”. Lamont El- 
ementary has 284 children 
in the three “limited” cate- 
gories. Most speak Spanish 
at home and in the t own 
they need never speak 
English at alL 
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‘It would be nice to give 

me the chance to do my 

Job at the DTI property’ 

Peter Mandelson, Letters 
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Security 
and peace 

Unsolved issues fuel terror 

THE BOMB blasts were — in President 
din ton’s words — abhorrent and inhu- 
mane, as are all acts of violence against the 
innocent In this case those who suffered the 
most casualties were citizens of Nairobi and 
Dar-es-Salaam who must be remote from 
any possible issue which may lie behind the 
terrorists' actions. They take their place in a 
long catalogue of involuntary suffering, vic- 
tims of arguments of which they were only 
dimly aware. 

The two blasts also illustrate that even the 
world's greatest power cannot guarantee 
immuni ty to its own citizens from such 
attacks. Mr Clinton has called for ‘'appropri- 
ate security measures”, but it is inconceiv- 
able that at a time of high tension in the 
Middle East US establishments abroad 
were not already maintaining a consider- 
able degree of alert As has been shown in 
the past — most notably in Beirut and Saudi 
Arabia — no embassy can be completely 
secure. The bomb in Nairobi was apparently 
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planted in an adjacent building, whose loca- 
tion contributed to the much higher casual- 
ties. Unless every US establishment abroad 
were surrounded by a large sanitised zone, 
no amount of direct defences could rule out 
the threat of a lateral attack. It may be 
brutal logic in the circumstances, especially 
for the victims’ families, but the US is 
vulnerable precisely because of Its strength. 

Mr Clinton also said that the US govern- 
ment was determined to get “answers and 
justice*’ — a natural desire, but one which 
experience has shown to be extremely diffi- 
cult to satisfy. After Oklahoma, there is 
more restraint in levelling accusations 
against any one malcontent or terrorist 
group and yesterday afternoon Washington 
was quite rightly cautious. There will be 
claims; there wiU be theories. 

Few would blame any group from sub- 
Saharan Africa, even though the attacks 
took place there. The United States has its 
critics but no known organisation in the 
region seams to have the degree of frustra- 
tion and despair necessary for planting such 
powerful bombs, immediate speculation is 
focusing on the Middle East, though it is 
worth remembering that Islamic extremists 
were the first to be blamed for the bombing 
of the federal buildings in Oklahoma. This 
turned out to be false, yesterday’s terrible 
carnage was caused by a highly sophisti- 


cated two-centre operation, co-ordinated to l 
within 10 minutes, which must have been 
planned over a considerable period of time. 

It is evident that the attacks come at a 
time of multiple tension in the Middle East, 
and that this area is by far the most likely 
jurce of them. The US is seen as a legiti- 
mate target by a number of players on the 
scene, governments as well as fundamental- 
ist groups. Indeed, as has happened before, a i 
group may be commissioned by a govern- 
ment in an operation for which responsi- 
bility is shared. A case could be built, for 
example, against the bardimp. faction in 
Iran, eager to poison the. atmosphere in 
which dialogue is beginning to emerge be- 
tween Washington and Teheran. And Sad- ! 
dam Hussein is accused of many evil inten- j 
tions: could this be one of them translated ' 
into action? Finally, all conflict in the 
Middle East, whatever its Jocus or wherever 
it breaks out, takes place in the bitter 
context of a peace process between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians which has gone 
almost irretr i evably wrong. Thao is no ! 
shortage of terrorist nominees there either, i 
The latest tragedy, as in previous cases, , 
will bolster the argument of Western gov- 
ernments and their intelligence agencies for 
tougher (and more costly) measures to 
“fight terro rism " Certainly, terrorism has 
to be fought, but what happened yesterday 


must be a reminder that on the level of 
combat alone, there wiU never be a final 
peace. It is no evasion and no alibi to repeat 
the obvious, even at a time of shock: peace 
depends on solving unsolved issues — and 
there is no shortage of them in the Middle 
East 


Dizzy clerics 

Anglicans need a minister of spin 

THAT THE power of the spin doctor has 
increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, is an opinion by no means 
confined to the Government’s new “en- 
forcer”, Jack Cunningham, or foe minority 
side of the Commons Public Administration 
Select Committee Even so, when you look 
at Institutions largely free of these surgeons 
of spin, you begin to understand their 
appeal. The Lambeth conference, which 
ended last night, was a spin doctor’s night- 
mare. It seems to have been dangerously full 
of people intent on speaking their minds, as 
Bishop Chukwmna of Nigeria famously 
Spoke his, in full view of the TV cameras, 
when confronted with the spokesman of the 
Lesbian and Gay Christian movement Or 
as the primate of Scotland, Richard 
Holloway, a friend of gay rights , later spoke 


bis; for which, in a further moment of spin 
doctoral horror, he was inturn rebuked 
yesterday by the assistant bishop of New- 
castle. There were people at this conference, 
too, who have yet to master the 
ian art of the silken evasion. Asked yester- 
day if he planned to continue ordaining gay 
priests, an American bishop could only 
reply: "i don’t deal with hypotheucais. 
We‘d advise him not to try that tactic wlme 
tangling eariy one morning with John 
H^phrys. As the climate at Canterbury 
this issue has long since departed 
the realm of the merely hypothetical 
No doubt to the huge relief of the organis- 
ers, the An glican communion only stages 
these conferences every 10 years, so the next 
one won’t occur tmtil well into the next 
miTiCTiniimi- By that time a fair few of this 
summer’s disputing clerics will have hung 
up their croziers and any spin doctors 
dislodged by the arrival of Dr C unn i n g h a m 
will have had plenty of time to offer their 
services. There are bound to be those who 
ask whether the recruitment of media mas- 
sagers truly serves the pursuit of truth or 
the deeper purposes for which the Church 
of En gland exists. But they, it seems sadly 
probable, will be trampled in the coming 
stampede. For this is the way of the world 
nowadays; and the way of the world, even 
here, is long odds on to prevail. 


Nursing a 
grievance 


Labour's woman spumed 


HoK/ I LOVE } 
THE JOLLY, * 
BJtoU-Y, TiE - 


S O Nuffield researcher 
Keith Horst thinks “it 
makes no kind of sense to be 
pairing skilled nurses £25.000 a 
year to fill in forms” (Patients 
losing out to paper, August 5). 
Which nurses does he think get 
£2Sk? Td be very happy for a 25 
per cent pay rise to take me to 
those dizzy heights and I’ve 
been a senior ward nurse for 22 
years. To add in.^nTt to injury, a 
lot of my extra work is filling in 
forms for researchers. 

Drew Smith, 

Oxford. 

S ORELY the crisis in the 
recruitment of nurses can 
be solved by running glossy 
advertisements “Why nobody 
forgets anurse". 

MNanjL 
Harrow, Middx. 

I I UBERT Parrv writing Je- 
llrusalemm 1916 (Beyond 
Jerusalem, G2, August 7)? The 
musical setting maybe, but not 
the words. Credit to William 
Blake, surely? 

Colin Rosenwould. 
Nottingham. 

IT is high time for Hubert 
I Parry to be given his own me- 
morial at Westminster Abbey 
to honour this tine did radical 
and composer. 

Ian BuJst. 

London. 

I WAS surprised that Paolo 
I Hewitt (Letters, August 7) 
claims The Robin Friday Story 
as “my book”. It was co-written 
with Paul McGuigan and the 
book Ls described as the result 
of “Guigsy’s" investigations. 
Incidentally, on pl84 Robin Fri- 
day is described as quaffing ale 
in the Boars Head just hours 
before matches. We often used 
to see him in the Spreadeagle 
(just by Elm Park) at 2J0 be- 
fore a 3pm kick-off quaffing ale 
followed by a chaser. 

David Smith. 

Boston. Lines. 


I matron that King Arthur ex- 
isted. One of the legends associ- 
ated with him is that he will 
return when, the country really 
needs him. The key question 
must be, does he bat or bowl? 
Dave Allen. 

Portsmouth. 


O H dear! Helen W ilkins on 
(Faced with Labour’s lads, 
I feeL like a lover who has been 
abandoned, August 6) became 
so captivated by her own rhet- 
| oric that she forgot to think 
what she was saying. What 
kind of a charge is it against 
the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer that he is a "worka- 
holic”? I want the Chancellor 
to he a workaholic. There is a 
lot for him to do and so far, 
despite Ms Wilkinson, he 
seems to be doing pretty well 
Ms Wilkinson may feel 
“like a lover who has been 
abandoned”, but the pollsters 
show that new Labour is still 
loved by the electorate. Maybe 
she ls just a jealous woman. 
Sir Sigmund Sternberg. - 
London. 

QURELY Helen Wilkinson 
Ojust hasn't done her home- 
work. It isn’t true to say that 
Old Labour had a culture 
which didn't know how to deal 
with women. Hasn't she heard 
of Margaret BondSeld, Bessie 
Brad dock, Dr Edith Summers- 
kill, her near-namesake 
Rripn Wilkinson, and the in- 
domitable Barbara Castle? 

One of the reasons why 
there are not many more is 
because of the claims for 
“more women to be selected” 
by militant women — like 
Helen — who, not having done 


Bomb silence 

E X-MI5 employee David 
Shayler’s revelations 
about the security service’s al- 
leged Involvement in attempts 
to assassinate Colonel Gadafy 
will not, I hope, deflect atten- 
tion Grom what he has said 
about the information 
received by ME before the 
London bombings at the Is- 
raeli Embassy and Balfour 
House in 1994. 

In December 1996, Jawad 
Botm eh and Samar Alami, 
both Palestinian, were found 
guilty at the Old Bailey of 
being involved in those bomb- 
ings. They were jailed for 20 
years, but have always pro- 
tested their innocence. Even 
the judge accepted that they 
were not members of any 
terrorist organisation and he 


the requisite homework, not 
having the requisite experi- 
ence, just didn’t have an at- 
tractive CV. 

The women, like those 
listed above who had the ap- 
propriate CVs got the jobs and 
the places in Labour history. 
That is as true today as it was 
then. 

BUlPurdie. 

Marlow, Bucks. 

\ A /HAT exactly does Helen 
V V Wilkinson expect of 
Blair’s internal coterie? Con- 
sidering the ethereal and often 
vaCUOUS mind-milk that De- 
mos chums out, and which the 
coterie laps up, Wilkinson's 
observation that many new 
lads close to the PM are "root- 
less” and “individualistic" 
resembles a latter-day Dr 
Frankenstein, who having lost 
control ofhls creature, starts 
to bemoan the lack of self- 
awareness that has caused it 
to go astray. 

Ian Parker. 

Kin gston -upo n-Thames - 


Ithe theme underlying much 
commentating on the perfor- 
mance of this government in 
the media. It appears that the 
real achievements of the last 
18 months are submerged 
within the cy nicism a nd nega- 
tivity of this mainly London 


also said that most of the cir- 
cumstances of the case 
remained unexplained. Nei- 
ther was alleged to have 
planted either of the bombs. 

Now Mr Shayler says that 
MIS had enough information 
before the bombings to have 
prevented them. One would 
have thought it was clearly in 
the interests of Justice that 
this information be revealed. 
Instead, the Government has 
obtained injunctions to pre- 
vent any details being made 
public. The Crown Prosecu- 
tion Service is applying, 
through privately held public 
interest immunity hearings, 
to have withheld from Mr Bot- 
meh and Ms Alami and their 
lawyers all the Information 
Mr Shayler says MI5 has about 
the bombings. 

Daniel GuedaUa. 

London. 


(and New York) based chatter- 
ing class. 

Imagine May 1, 1997, the 
Tories winning the election. 
Then there would be some- 
thing to moan on about 
RossCowle. 

Heaton, Bolton. 

S O, Helen Wilkinson has 
realised that New Labour 
is all about form rather than 
content What took her so 
long? Many of us left when 
Blair’s true colours started to 
show through. It was clear be- 
fore the election that the party 
bad been hijacked by oppor- 
tunists who called themselves 
“modernisers", whose aim 
was to shift the party into a 
“belief-free zone”. The party 
was welland truly held up and 
its name had been stolen. At 
least Dick Turpin had the de- 
cency to wear a mask. 

So come on, Helen, Get real! 
.Labour often was sexist and 
male-dominated, but it did 
have clear, community-based 
beliefo. New Labour is ob- 
sessed with "celebrity cul- 
ture” and the media, as you 
point out Democratic issues 
don't get a look in. But then, it 
has been dear for some time 
that the Blair in No 10 has 
more in common with Lionel 
Blair than Eric Blair. 

Mike Moores. 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


Good for Gus 

R OY Hattersley (August 6) 
was right to draw atten- 
tion to the precedents for Gus 
Macdonald’s appointment Co- 
option has as long a history as 
the liberal democracy it is 
associated with. Both Antonio 
Gramsci and Max Weber, from 
their different perspectives, 
saw the practice as peculiarly 
English. Balfour defended it 
in 1902 on the somewhat ob- 
scure grounds that govern- 
ment and administration 
needed the skills of experts, 
who “cannot, from the nature 
of the case" contest elections. 

If co-option Is deemed good 
enough for school governing 
bodies, then why not 
governments? 

Dr Kevin J. Brehony. 
Scotforth, Lancaster. 



Heads turned by the heat 

% A /HENEVER the sun looks ment cafe is a privilege, not an 
VV to be staying around for option, 

more than a day or two, you Richard Bees Jones, 

can be sure that the news- London 

papers will trot out their stan- 
dard reference to “these lazy, I AM sick of the sentimental 

hazy days of summer”. The I “Ah how gorgeous "attitude 

question for me, is when do I to hot weather. I become apris- 

get to enjoy them? oner in the house when tem- 

It is all very well for dare peratures exceed 25 degrees 

Bpylan (Ah, that golden age. because the heat ma k es m e 

August 6). I imagine that she sick, irritable, sweaty and hea- 

eams her income from writ- dachey, then there is my hay 

tag and therefore has ample fever. And hot days are not 

opportunities for “mixing the nice for overweight people like 
Pimm's and getting out the me who don’t have a sexy body 
blockbuster”. I, on the other to show off. 

hand, am a dvfl servant, This summer has been a joy. 

(thron#i necessity not My favourite weather ls sun- 

choice), whose only possible shtae, frost and temperatures 
response to hot weather, as cold enough to see your own 

Boylan condescendi n gly breath coming out. These 

notes, is to loosen my tie. fresh days are crisp, invigorat- 

I would love to sit around in tag and sexy. Do I feel sexy in 
the sun all day, sipping hot weather? Hell no, what's 

Pimm's and watching the sexy about two clammy, 

“vest-dad virgins loosen their sweaty bodies ruffing together? 
thighs”, but like many others A Browning, 

am unable to. To sit at a pave- Hebden Bridge. 


Plain truth 

J ANE Barrett's defence of 
South Africa's Truth and 
reconciliation Commission 
(Letters, August 5) only con- 
firms its weaknesses. Of 
course, interesting and Illumi- 
nating evidence was given. 
But what concerns friends of 
South Africa — and I was 
banned from the country for 
10 years far my anti-apartheid 
journalism — is the damage 
Hip tyiminiaann haw done tO 
the basic tenets of justice. 

The commission turned self- 
jwffHmtnatio n into a public 


duty and abandoned the initial 
principle that submissions 
should be voluntary: the 
courts were used to force indi- 
viduals to give evidence. It 
also laid down that amnesty 
would ady be recommended if 
Hip c ommladmi was satisfied a 
“foil confession” had been 
given. In plajn En glish, nam- 
ing names. Your innocence 
could be bought at the cost of 
incriminating others. The 
r wmTnisaimi In its evangelical 
naivete, embraced the flaws of 
both Stalin’s show trials and 
McCarthyism. 

Chris Jones. 

St Albans, Herts. 


Mandelson hits back in row 
over British Airways link 


T admits Dome may hinder 
his trade Job, August 7) about 
my role on tiie British 
Airways/ American Airlines 
alliance was thoroughly mis- 
leading and inaccurate. . 

I was not “forced to take 
special legal advice”. Like any 
new minister, I consulted my 
officials to consider whether 
there were any conflicts of in- 
terest between my various 
government responsibilities 
which mlghtmake it neces- 
sary or desirable for me to 
stand aside from particular 
decisions. 

In this instance, after con- 
sulting my Permanent Secre- 
tary about whether my res- 
ponsibilities in relation to the 
; MlTTen nr nwyDnmfl ryw>fl kit ed -r 
j with my role on the British 
Airways/ American Airlines . 


alliance, he and I concluded 
. that I could properly exercise 
my responsibilities in this 
case. 

This was not "slipped out” 
— it was made known in a 
perfectly normal DTI press 
notice Issued to all media 
organisations. It has nothing 
to do with the “cash for con- 
| tacts crisis”: nor did I admit 
I as tiie hea dlin e said that “the 
Dome may hinder my trade 
job". 

Your piece contains other 
errors besides. It would be 
hi«> fo r Guardian journalists 
to give me the chance to do my 
job at the DTI properly and to 
report ft without the tenden- 
tious personal bias which has 
become your hallmark. . 

St Hon Peter Mandelson. 
Secretary State for 
Trade arid Industry. 


Clapped out I Poll fears 


I Miller’s comment “If you 
perform II Travatore with Pa- 
varotti, then you attract an au- 
dience rf the sort that ap- 
plauds when the curtain goes 
up. and you know you've com- 
mitted a deeply vulgar error” 
(Director savages ‘dinosaurs’ . 
of the opera, Augusts). 

I and many others in the 
arts work very hard to Im- 
prove access to the arts by all 
the members of the commu- 
nity and increaseau d lenceg 
across an art forms. An in- 
creasing number of arts 
organisations are investing in 
outreach and educational ac- 
tivities to allow all those who 
pay forthe arts (when buying 
their Lottery tickets or paying 
their taxes) to benefit from iL 

Comments of this sort are 

an trunilt to alltfapir riTm - fa , ■ 
and reinforce the perception 
that ‘‘the arts” are an elitist 
activity, only attended by a 
middle- and upper-class audi- 
ence. So what if people are so 
excited that they applaud 
when the curtain goes up. Is 
there a right and a wrong time 
to clap? Maybe Mr Miller 
could enlighten us and pub- 
lish The Guide To Applauding 
At The Theatre. 

Marion Bonrbonze. 
E dinb urgh. 


WOQR correspondent (Cam- 
T bodia's opposition sup- 
porters run for cover, August 
3) refers to continuing con- 
cern about the intimidation 
and violence in the wake (rftbe 
election, particularly in rela- 
tion to political activists op- 
posed to the Hun Sen govern- 
mentJ share this concern. 

He also reports that the In- 
ternational community en- 
dorsed the election and de- 
clared it free and fair. May I 
remind your correspondent 
that as the EU Special Repre- 
sentative at the elections I 
refrained flw using such 
wording and I steered clear of 
a vocabulary which 1 consid- 
ered Inappropriate. 

Issues oflegality and ac- 
countability remain of deep 
concern to the EU.IL as seems 
to be the case, political activ- 
ists continue to experience 
harassment and violence then 

it must be made clear that this 
cannot be part of an acceptable 
democratic process. 

Huma n Rights viola tions 
were well documented by the 
UN during the registration 
process and the election pro- 
cess. Any post election assess- 
ment must take all this evi- 
dence into account. 

Gtenys Kiimnck MEP. 
Brussels. - 
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Back in the former USSR, cash-strapped Russians still get by with a little help from their friends 


Blatting order 



A S Soviet communism 
went into its death 
throes. Western advi- 
sers arrived In Moscow, 
promising Russians a “nor- 
mal” economy. 

Instead of queues, shops 
would have goods and con- 
sumers could go in with 
money to buy them. It wax 
beady, attractive stuff after a 
period of rationing in which 

Russian (amities even started 
to rely on food aid from the 
European Union. 



Seven years later, “normal- 
ity” certainly seems to per- 
vade Moscow. The first wave 
of mafia capitalism with Its 
armour-plated Mercedes, gro- 
tesque nightclubs, and a 
handful of supposedly West- 
ern-style restaurants charg- 
ing ludicrously high prices 
has long gone. 

With close to a million i 
people earning comfortable 
salaries in the head nfficrei of 
joint ventures, banks, the 
media, and foreign law firms, 
or living off lucrative privati- 
sation deals, a substantial ser- 
vice sector has sprung up to 
cater for them. 

Along with the super- 
markets on the main boule- 
vards. side streets have well- 
stocked eomer&hops which 
were not there an my previ- 
ous visit two years ago. 

You no longer have to trek 
miles to the nearest cafe. Me- 
dium-sized family cars, im- 
ported and unostentatious, 
throng the roads. In the 
underground, where Soviet 
commuters used to read 
newspapers or books, Rus- 


sians now leaf through previ- 
ously unknown glossy maga- 
zines on home improvement, 
fitness, and fashion. 

But don’t pop the cham- 
pagne corks yet Moscow al- 
ways was the exception in the 
Russian economy. Soviet 
leaders kept It bettor supplied 
with goods to deceive foreign 
visitors, and even though that 
kind of command economy is 
over, the unusual volume of 
□ew money In Moscow is 
bound to produce a trickle- 
down effect Some 80 per cent 
of Russia’s cash and liquid as- 
sets — that part which is not 
sent abroad — is estimated to 
be held in Moscow banks. The 
executives of the oil and gas 
sector live in the capital city, 
although the source of their 
wealth is thousands of miles 
away in Siberia. 

Another reason for postpon- 
ing celebration Is the amount 
of “abnormality” the Russian 
economy still has. Take bar- 
ter. According to Grigory 
Yavlinsky, a leading pro- 
Western advocate of the mar- 
ket system. 75 per cent of the 


country's domestically pro- 
duced goods are traded by 
barter. This is little different 
from the Soviet system which 
was almost entirely non-mon- 
etary at the wholesale level. 
The state ordered enterprises 
what to produce, fixed prices 
— and nominated customers. 

In one way, the Russia of 
today is less dependent on 
money than it was a 10 years 
ago. Soviet wages were paid 
in cash. In much of Russia 
that is no longer the case. Ex- 
cept In the country's fledgling 
small and medium enterprise 
sector, staff often get paid 
with products which they 
convert to cash by selling. 

In a healthy market econo- 
my people save. But because 
of the erratic nature of wage 
payments, the spread of pov- 
erty, and the unexpected ex- 
perience of hyper-inflation 
after price controls were first 
lifted' in 1992, Russians are 
less Inclined to save than they 
were in the Soviet Union. 

Life has become 
and unpredictable. You 
quickly spend what you have. 


If necessary, you borrow. In 
the Soviet period people regu- 
larly took loans from their 
friends and family In emer- 
gencies which their s pyin g * i 
could not cover. 

This culture of private soli- 
darity has survived. A sociol- 
ogist friend in Moscow who 
earns 2^)00 roubles a m onth 
(about £ 200 ) reported that she 
haw this amount outstanding 
in lnana to half a dozen Iwm | 
well-off friends. How many 
people in Britain are lending 
the equivalent of a month’s I 
salary? j 

In the Soviet Onion there 
was a second form of net- 1 
working to beat the problem : 
of scarcity. It was called 
“Wat". In a fascinating new 
study, Russia’s Economy of 
Favours, published by Cam- 
bridge University Press, 
Alena Ledeneva argues that 
by softening its rigidities 
“Mat subverted the Soviet 
system at the same time as it 
sustained it”. 

People would get their meat 
“under the counter” from a 
neighbour who was a 


butcher. Friends would help 
you to jump the queue for a 
ticket to a holiday resort or 
gain access to a university 
course. 

This was not bribery since 

money dirt not fliang p hnnric 

and there was no expectation 
of an immediate favour in 
return. As Ms Ledeneva puts 
it, “the ethics of Mat — obliga- 
tion to help, orientation to the 
future, gratitude, and mod- 
esty In demands — were 
grounded in Soviet realities 
and seem incongruous In 
post-Soviet conditions”. 

In practice, blal has sur- 
vived the end of communism, 
which is why she puts quota- 
tion marks round her descrip- 
tion of New Russia's “mar- 
ket” economy. 

While blat is no longer 
needed to obtain goods, it Is 
used to get jobs and services. 
Businessmen turn to it to ob- 
tain valuable access to state 
Information, inside knowl- 
edge of rivals’ plans, and 
bank loans on privileged con- i 
dltions. In many cases, blat 1 
has been given a price tag. 1 


People pay high prices In 
cash for favours which used 
to be done free or for mwTi 
presents. 

The moral is not that Rus- 
sia has- no market or that 
nothing has changed beneath 
the surface veneer of capital- 
ist transformation. Russia Is 
Indeed undergoing a pro- 
found transition, but Its real 
economy will r emain a hy- 
brid for a long time to come. 
The attempt to impose a Prot- 
estant ethic of competitive in- 
dividualism and a new 
psychology of market atti- 
tudes is diluted by old prac- 
tices of informal networking, 
solidarity among friends, and 
dlrtmut nf aiwirnnlBtim ~ 

A T the same time, the 
memory of recent 
hyper-inflation, the 
pain of unemployment and 
late wages, and the neo-llb- 
eral ideology of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund which 
insists on minimising the role 
of the state and cutting subsi- 
dies to health, education, 
social services undermine 


Russians’ faith in the new 
system. Nowhere is this more 
true than fa the IMF’s current 
emphasis on improving tax 
collection from individuals as 
the top priority in the 
“reform” agenda. 

The old Brezhnev era joke 
about the Soviet system’s fail- 
ure to raise productivity was 
that “you pretend to pay us, 
we pretend to work". Today it 
has become “you pretend to 
provide services, we pretend 
to pay taxes". 

Raising taxes from Russia's 
resource exporters, commer- 
cial banks, and upper-income 
capital-holders (earners is not 
the right word) makes sense. 
But until Russia has a state 
which ls strong enough to 
gain its citizens’ confidence 
and provide mare jobs and 
economic welfare than the 
“market” has yet done, 
higher taxes on individuals 
will be evaded 

To pretend otherwise is the 
same as imagining that the 
special case of Moscow's rela- 
tive prosperity can be repro- 
duced nationwide. 


V 
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Saturday opinion 


Under attack: the TV programme 
with the awesome power 

Mind that 
Watchdog 





I T WAS at Luton Airport 
two weeks ago that I 
truly understood the 
power of television. The air- 
port’s “valet parking” facil- 
ity — which promises that 
vehicles left in the long-stay 
car park will be waiting just 
after the passengers clear 
cos toms — had collapsed. 

Parked cars had been 
mislaid and tetchy travel- 
lers, the red of temper 
breaking through the Span- 
ish tans on their faces, were 
required to wait more than 
two hours. The usual 
shouts and accusations 
were easily shrugged off by 
car park staff until one ear- 
less traveller said: Tm 
calling Watchdog.” Others 
took up the chant. For the 
first time, there was appre- 
hension in the eyes of the 
corporate prevaricators. 
Coincidentally or not, Hie 
cars, at last, were found. 

This was merely empiri- 
cal evidence of a phenome- 
non long spoken of in anec- 
dote. It has been rumoured 
in the past two years that 
huge numbers of British 
firms will back down in 
consumer disputes when 
threatened with a letter or 
phone call to Watchdog. 

This is tm awesome power 
to have, and the BBC pro- 
gramme now stands 
accused of abusing it Tern 
leading companies — in- 
cluding Ford, Dixons and 
Airtours — this week met to 
co-ordinate action ag a inst 
Watchdog over what they 
claim to be ‘"unfair” attacks 
by Anne Robinson and her 
young watch-puppies on the 
show. This follows the up- 
holding, or partial uphold- 
ing, by broadcasting moni- 
tor groups of a small 


Certain journalistic 
safety checks may 
sometimes have 
been bypassed 


mber of complaints 
linsttheshpw. 
lefore adjudicating be- 
sen the two sides of this 
pute — “Is Watchdog 
ling pups?”, as Anne 
binson might perkily 
c, were she ever to host a 
>granxme investigating 
-own show — it's useful 
look at the history of the 
ies. It is the story of how 
eccentric terrier grew up 

0 an alleged Rottweiler, 

1 reflects the shift in the 
lance of terror between 
-po ration and consumer, 
lie series began in the 

: as a 10 -minute insert In 
i breezy magazine show 
ttonwide. It was hosted 
Richard StUgoe, who 
er went on to write two 
steals with Andrew 
yd Webber and thus may 

bring his career fbll dr- 
by being reported to 
tebdog by theatregoers. 


afingof 

Iscon- 


ibuds- 

nov- 

tcom- 


BToli- 


In the 80s, as awareness 
of the widespread shoddi- 
ness in British industry set 
in. Watchdog became a 
stand-alone weekly show. 
Even so. It was characteris- 
tic for critics to mock what 
were seen as alarmist trivi- 
alities. A particularly noto- 
rious item considered the 
possibilities of children 
being scalded by “pop 
tarts”, the snack with a 
fruit filling rendered mol- 
ten In the toaster. 

It was only in the mid-90s 
that Watchdog had its day. 
As the stiff upper-lip was 
reclassified as asocial 
handicap and hairtrigger 
litigation spread ftum 
America, it sometimes 
seemed that every other 
man was an mnhiithTnaii, 
and John Mqjor launched 
his charters, for which he 
has been much laughed at. 
but which have brought 
genuine benefits and com- 
pensation to users of tele- 
phones and railways in 
particular. 

As mnairixig hppamp ri lray , 

Watchdog expanded to be- 
come the backbone of the 
BBCl early evening sched- 
ule, running to three edi- 
tions a week and some- 
times, with specials, four. 
Funny voices and potential 
deathtraps were replaced 
by harrying of m an u f act u re 
ers over small hut irritating 
design faults and pursuit of 
travel companies over bo- 
gus brochure claims. The 
new dominance andaggres- 
‘sive edge of Watchdog was 
symbolic of a wider shift in 
commerce. For the first 
time, file seller had serious 
reason to ftear the buyer. 

HE striking thing 
I about the meeting of 
I the Big 10 companies 
this week to discuss what to 
do about Watchdog is that 
their dedsloik is a perfect 
parody of what consumers 
used to do in the previous 
two decades, getting 
together in order to lobby 
against what is perceived as 
an arrogant monolith. 

It is clear, though, that, in 
at least some cases. Watch- 
dog may have been specula- 
tive in Investigations and 
sloppy in the phrasing of 
the charge against some 
firms. There is deep irony 
in the reasons for this. A 
large number of the items 
featured on Watchdog 
result from the same ten- 
dency among those who run 
businesses. Successful or 
Innovative companies be- 
come greedy, expand too 
fast, losing control over the 
quality or safe and reliable 
supply of their products. 

This is exactly what has 
happened to Watchdog. 
Proving unexpectedly able 
in the 90s to deliver large 
audiences to BBCl — be- 
cause of the developing cul- 
ture of complaint outlined 
above — Watchdog was en- 
couraged to triple or qua- 
druple production. Vastly 
more stories were needed, 
and it seems clear that qual- 
ity control has been af- 
fected, that certain journal- 
istic safety checks may 
sometimes have been by- 
passed. Wtth embarrassing 
neatness. Wa t chdog has 
acted out the story which it 
most often tells. Ton could 
make a Watchdog about 
Watchdog. 

Which brings us to the 

show's other structural 

problem. Part of the Irrita- 
tion of the shops which have 

taken on the series is that 
the BBC Is itself a huge cor- 
poration, and one which is 
Jess directly accountable to 
the public than Ford or Air- 
tours or the rest. It Is unde- 
niable that, if Dixons were 
accused selling shoddy 
televisions, the case would 
be made ter more qrdtckly 
and publicly than if the 
BBC were to be accused of 
making shoddy television: a 
charge which passes slowly 
through bureacratic regu- 
latory channels. 

Yet, even so. Watch dog 

should remain the consum- 
er’s pet. In Dad’s Army, 
which celebrated its 30th 
anniversary last week. Cor- 
poral Jones was apt to ob- 
serve of the enemy that 

“they don’t like it up em . 
This week's row proves that 
the same is true of high- 




Ies society 



was Watchdog which— 
against all the odds of the 
buyer-seller relationship — 

put it there. 


I 


S THESE a God? After a 
period of lively deba t e, it 
wms that this tiddish 
question may soon be 
answered. And if it is not 
resolved by the 36,000 mem- 
bers of Mensa, then we must 
simply put the God question 
aside, and debate something 
If the Mensans — “intelli- 


gent people whose IQ is in the 
top 2 per cent of the popula- 
tion” — cannot' decide the ex- 
istence, or otherwise, of a cre- 
ator. who can? A debate on 
this “burning issue” is an- 
nounced in the current issue 
of the society’s bulletin, 
Mensa Magazine, along with 
the imminent World Intelli- 
gence Championship and a 
regular pub evening in 
Croydon. 

It may seem odd, as the 
society has been going since 
1946, that it is only now get- 
ting round to settling “burn- 
ing issues'*. Mensa's purpose, 
when it was set up, by Roland 
Berrill and Lancelot Ware, 
was to collect the best IQs in 
the country, an "aristocracy 
of the intellect” which would 
use its massive brainpower 
for the benefit of aH From the 
start this proved more diffi- 
cult than the presiding intelli- 


gences had foreseen. It took a 
while before the men came up 
-with the Latin ward for table 
as the perfect name for their 
society. When Berrill, who 
had already foiled to get a 
Men's Dress Reform Move- 
ment off the ground, wrote to 
the borne secretary, nffwing 
Table/Mensa's services to the 
government he received no 
reply. Before the Mensans 
could get down to some seri- 
ous thinking, the society got 
bogged down in a row with 
the Corps d’Esprit, a young 
woman chosen for her '‘pul- 
chritude’*, whose job was to 
preside over Mensa’s meet- 
ings, dressed only in a leopard 
skim A few years later, after 
the first of many internal 
putsches, Berrill was lan- 
guishing in Eastbourne. The 
aristocrats of the intellect 
forged ahead without him. 

Today, after years of suc- 


cessful membership building, 
thousands of meetings, mil- 
lions of hours of debate, miles 
upon mOe of pub crawl, there 
is still no evidence that Mensa 
has ever produced a single 
idea of value. This does not 
seem to be for want of trying. 
Members constantly write to 
the magazine with Top Tips: 
for collapsible traffic bollards, 
or for killing the homeless, or 
moving teenagers into bar- 
racks. Sometimes, in the 
spirit of Roland and Lancelot, 
Mensans send their ideas to 
nat ional papers. In the 80s, for 
example, a Mensa director 
proposed an insemination ser- 
vice, specialising in aristo- 
crats among sperm. “In just 
the same way as racehorses or 
prize bulls are bred, highly 
intelligent h uman beings will 
be bred by using male mem- 
bers of Mensa to inseminate 
women.” He invited the press 


After thousands 
of meetings, 
there is no 
evidence that 
Mensa has ever 
produced a single 
idea of value 


to meet him at the British 
Museum — ‘1 can be recog- 
nized by my shaven head” — 
but nothing came of it. 

Still, if Meosan gametes 
have failed to interest the pub- 
lic, Mensan infighting has 
supplied endless entertain- 
ment In the exchange of 
ideas, the highly intelligent 


may lag behind, but in 
trading insults, spreading j 
scurrilous rumours, and fall- ! 
tng out over the slightest 
thing, they are second to none. 
At the moment the querulous 
geniuses cannot even agree on 
what Mensa should be doing. / 
Older members still want' 
Mensa to “take its propel 

place in our present wort] 

civilisation and culture”. 
Younger ones want pub quiz 
nights, treasure hunts and. 
best of all, dressing-up parties. 
“When I have tried to orga- 
nise 'serious* discussions or 
debates, numbers, in general, ‘ 
fall sharply." warns one 
official. 

UT the sharpest dispute 
has been among the di- 
rectors, who last month 
sacked Mensa’s first woman 
chairman, Julie Baxter. She 
promptly denounced them as 
vengeful men. with "sad 
lonely lives**. She was 
replaced by a man called Noel 
Burger. Last week, however, 
by some complicated electoral 
twist comprehensible only to 
Mensans, Burger was rejected 
by the membership, while 
Baxter received so many votes 
that she is likely to be re- 
elected as chairman. 

What, apart from shovelling 
ribald copy the way of news- 
papers, Is Mensa for? "It’s a 
group of people who eqjoy 
each others company,*' said 
Mrs Baxter, who has an IQ of 
154. “They can argue for 
hours and hours and yet 
remain friends." Not on thd 
governing body, evidently.', 
"You see. that’s because 
power comes into it," she said. 

It tended to affect the men, the 
majority of Mensans. “Men 
have more Imbeciles, and 
more at the high level," she 
explained, while with women. 

u get fewer highly intelli- 
gent, and, on the plus side. 
Tar fewer cretins". Mensa 
may simply be a social dub 
these days, but there are no 
plans to let the cretins and 
imbeciles in: “It will remain a 
high-lQ society”, says Mrs 
Baxter. “Because that's its 
raison d'etre.” 

But Mensa does have a fur- 
ther, perhaps more valuable 
function: as a perpetual warn- 
ing a gains t IQ tests as a mea- 
sure of promise or achieve- 
ment or intelligence in any 
more capacious sense than the 
ability to do brainteasers. It is 
precisely for clever people 
who have foiled to flourish, 
and have thus been reduced to 
boasting that that their pure 
intellect is noteworthy none- 
theless. First among the bene- 
fits offered to inembers, is 
“prestige and exclusivity". Its 
chief products, so for as one 
can judge, are puzzles and 
quizzes. Julie Baxter says it’s 
important that Mensa is not 
“seen as a society of puzzle 
enthusiasts". But what else 
are they? A group of people so 
strikingly dim that they think 
it clever to belong to Mensa? 
After God has been dealt with, 
this, surely, is the next “ 
ing issue". 
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Mohamad Al Fayed, I gather, is destined for the Home Office 

In trade 



I T WAS with some surprise 
I received a phone call last 
week from Number 10 in- 
viting me to be a Scottish 
trade minister. But looking 
back on my early career — 
my carefol ste wardship of the 
school tuck shop and those 
unforgettable camping holi- 
days with the young Nefl Kin- 
nock — my appointment 
seems inevitable. That 1 have 
entrepreneurial skills to 
bring to the trembling inner 
sanctum of government is 
without doubt 
Who, for example, could 
forget the time at Gorbals pri- 
mary school when I sold 
eight-year-old Alex Ferguson 
a I Op sherbet dib-dab for 20p? 
(He Is still, I might add, a 
close friend as well as being 
manag er of a Very Famous 
football team). Or, in a second 
coup the same week, the time 
I persuaded the still unbeard- 
ed Billy Connolly to buy a Kit 
Kat which had passed its sell- 
by date? 

But it was in the dockyards 
of Glasgow, and in the fiery 
crucible of left-wing Journal- 
ism, that I acquired the skills 
which I hope win prove so 
useftil to Tony over the next 
nine months. By day I worked 
as a humble fitter. But in the 
evenings I would deliver 
copies of the magazine Tri- 


bune (a sort of forerunner of 
the Blairite bouse journal 
Progress, 1 like to think) to 
the good people of Clydeside. 
Secretly, of course, I yearned 
to be a journalist Many com- 
mentators have referred to 
the famous Long March I 
made to London to see the 
then editor of Tribune, 
Michael Foot whom I asked 
for a Job. He offered me the 
post of tea boy, then circula- 
tion manager. (“You will go 
for, young Harding," he said, 
looking every inch the Old 
Testament prophet) 

From then on, of course. It 
was just a short leap to a 
peerage, ministerial glory 
and membership of the 
Labour party. Using my Lam- 
bretta scooter, 1 managed to 
boost circulation of Tribune 
by 20 per cent, by personally 
delivering copies of Tribune 

to Fleet Street’s notoriously 
tough print unions. An early 
subscriber of mine (though he 
later mysteriously cancelled 
his direct debit) was a T Blair, 
of Fettes School Neil, my Old 
damping friend, and the 
lovely Glenys (teen Parry, but 
destined to be Rinnock, lucky 
ladyl) became my top regional 
sales force. 

The next big breakthrough 
came in 1969 when 1 became 
editor of tee current affairs 
programme World In Action. 
1 made a string of memorable 
programmes — before achiev- 
ing wider feme as a presenter 
on tee Channel 4 complaints 
programme Right- To Have A 
Grumble. (I always thought 
my moustache looked rather 
fetching on Grumble.) Declin- 
ing a post in management, 1 
.pined Scottish Television as 
director of programmes. It 
was here I uttered my now 
famous aphorism “Not hay 
bales, not tartan, not kilts, 
but something else instead.” 

Much has been made about 


my links with senior figures 
in tee Labour Party. It is true 
that Gordon Brown and I once 
spent a memorable evening 
s k i mm i n g stones together. 
(Around Gordon, the halo of 
greatness was already ,1am- 
bent) Our friendship resulted 
in a recent television study of 
the Chancellor: Gordon 
Brown, Man, Politician And 
Complete Bloody Genius. I 
am also lucky enough to 
count Donald Dewar as a very 
very close personal friend. 
But in my view this hardly 
justifies charges of cronyism. 
And I would like to say — on 
the record — that 1 am not 
“intimate” with the Prime 


‘Not hay bales, not 
tartan, not kflts, 
but something 
else instead’ 


Minister in any way. I have 
not shared a Oat with him, 
nor would I dream of doing 
so. Donald stitched the whole 
thing up, if you really want to 

know. 

In my initial meeting with 
Tony, soon after he had 
squared my appointment 
with the Queen, he com- 
plained privately about the 
“messy business of democ- 
racy”. To my mind, tee fact 
that I have been elected by 
nobody, and have not been a 
member of tee Labour Party 
for 25 years, is a triumph of 
meritocracy. Taking me into 
his confidence, Tony ex- 
plained carefully how he was 
thinking of replacing his trou- 
blesome cabinet with one 
comprised exclusively of mil- 
lionaire businessman Only 
by harnessing the entrepre- 
neurial talents of men such as 


myself could Britain become 
truly great again, he ex- 
plained. He then mumbled 
something about Scottish 
MPs and “complete, unrecon- 
structed tossers”. Mohamad 
A! Fayed, J gather, is destined 
for the Home Office, while 
Tiny Rowland, whose money- 
making abilities are doubted 
by no one, was to get tee DTI. 


A! 


PPARENTLY, Ernest 
Saunders, who now 
feels much better. Is off 
to Health. The sanctimonious 
Branson continues to play 
hard to get. Geoffrey (Robin- 
son) is staying as Paymaster 
General, though rumour has 
it his lovely wife might also 
be invited into government 
People often stop me in tee 
street and say: “Aren’t you 
that really rich Scottish bloke 

who worked his way up from 

the shop floor to became a 
powerful media tycoon?" I al- 
ways reply to such questions 
with a modest “yes”. It is 
approaches like this that 
make it all worthwhile, and 
enable me to shrug off criti- 
cism from tiresome, washed- 
up old lefties like Tam Dalyell 
and Dennis Canavan. 
(Apparently Tony is planning 


to have them dumped before 
the next election.) As for Tory 
spokesman Liam Fox, who de- 
scribed me as a “supine Blair 
executive crony", well — he 
can simply piss off! He is not a 
minister and I am. Ha ha ha. 

• Hero of the week: Two- 
year old Nathaniel Hess, who 
handed tee Queen Mum his 
half-eaten digestive biscuit 
during her 98th birthday cele- 
brations. A touching, and 
strangely surreal gesture, 
which brings to mind tee bib- 
lical proverb: “To those who 
have, more shall be given . . 


Matthew Engel Is away 


New Internationalist magazine 


Bill doesn’t 
it 



M NOT TELLING THE 
doesn't accept that the 
r env iro nment has anything 
do with emissions from burning fossil 
t understand how over- 
die United Sotes drains 
away the finite resources of 
our world: and he 
doesn't see why Ns 
country wrth aB its 
power should set an 
example In the adoption of 
peon policies. To top It afl. 
e doesn't even realise the 
significance of refusing to sign 
the Inte r n a ti onal treaty far 
n on landmines. BflL do 
'yourself a favour and get the Nl! 

Bddes one subject In depth. 
It could be AOS or the Amu Troda 
ftgto or Hunger, Nl magpxlne 
Is quicker to read than a booh, hgtt 
up-to-tho-tnlnutE - and > quarterly 
tube cri p tl on Is lust ttABnyoa 
don't have to take our word far k! 
Jus « In die box bdow and n wW 
send you the next three months' 
(name FREE plus a Mi-colour 

map (59x 0 4cm). All yours to 
keep whedMr or not you tubserhe. 
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Nat Gonella... playing in the style of his idol and buddy Louis Armstrong 

Nat Gonella 


The Britjazz horn 


T HE veteran jazz 
trumpeter, vocalist 
and bandleader Nat 
Gonella, who has 
died aged 90, was 
Britain's first jazz trumpet 
star in a lineage which later 
included Kenny Baker, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton and Kenny 
Ball. A household name 
throughout the 1930s, his 
career effortlessly survived 
changing musical fashions. 

Gonella celebrated his 90th 
birthday last March with a 
□ew recording, a headlining 


week with my band at Lon- 
don’s Pizza on the Park 
venue, and other 
appearances. 

Nat Gonella (like his idol 
Louis Armstrong) was edu- 
cated at an institution for 
underprivileged children, St 
Mary’s School, Islington. 
There he learned trumpet to a 
high standard. His first pro- 
fessional engagement- with 
Archie Pitt’s Busby Boys, in 
the show A Week's Pleasure, 
introduced him to Grade 
Fields, wbo presented the 
young trumpeter with a 
gramophone and half-a-dozen 
jazz records; an experience 
soon broadened by GoneUa’s 
ecstatic absorption of 1930s 
jazz and. In particular, the 
work of Armstrong, whose 
recorded solos he transcribed 
to paper and learnt by heart 

Gonella was headhunted by 
Billy Cotton, with whom he 
recorded his first jazz solos 
and vocals; but moved on to 
work with Roy Fox and then 
Lew Stone. A string of suc- 
cessful recordings, radio, con- 
cert and club appearances es- 
tablished him as “the British 
Louis Armstrong”. 

With Lew Stone, Gonella 
had begun to feature a solo 
spot leading a small group 
from within the orchestra, 
dubbed his Georgians, after a 
noted 1332 recording of Geor- 
gia on my Mind. By 1935, 
forming a new team of Geor- 
gians. be had become a band- 
leader In his own right and, 
until the outbreak of the 


Face to Faith 


second world war. he topped 
fbefeni in British mmstc hills 
. In late 1938, Gonella holi- 
dayed in New York, re-met 
Armstrong and Fats Waller, 
played a solo spot with Cab 
Calloway's orchestra and, 
recorded four sides with an 
American sextet led by John 
Kirby and featuring stars in- 
cluding Benny Carter and 
Buster Bailey. These included 
the enchanting Just a Kid 
Named Jo and a rip-roaring I 
Must See Annie Tonight. 

At the start of the war, Nat 
was called up, into the 
Pioneer Corps, later recruited 
into Stars in Battledress, with 
whom he toured North Af- 
rica. Sicily and Italy. At the 
war’s end. popular music was 
changing. Nat re-formed a big 
band, then toured with a 
youthful outfit of bebop revo- 
lutionaries, but declared in 
later years that “bebop gave 
me a headache". Those col- 
leagues praised their leader 
both for his grasp of the idiom 
and fine musicianship. 

For Nat Gonella, the 1950s 
brought a return to the vari- 
ety stage in company with 
Max Miller and Leon Cortez, 
until the traditional jazz 
boom of the early 1960s 
prompted him to form his 
Georgia Jazz band. A 1961 
appearance on This Is Your 
Life prompted a prestigious 
album. The Nat Gonella Story. 
and Gonella was once again 
in some kind of spotlight His 
response to the Beatles was to 
embrace northern clubwork, 
move to Leyland In Lanca- 
shire and at last — cm March 
7, 1973 — announce his offi- 
cial retirement on his 65th 
birthday. 

This was very Car from the 
end of the story. In the mid- 
1970s, be was persuaded out of 
retirement by drummer Ted 
Easton, to visit and play at 
Easton's club in Scheve- 
nlngen in Holland. A re- 
recording of his old bit Oh 
Monah (originally made with 
Roy Pox’s band in 1931) 
reached number five In the 


Dutch hit parade. After this 
late triumph, Gonella gave up 
the trumpet for good. 

However, he continued to 
sing, and after moving to Gos- 
port (where a square was 
named in his honour) made 
occasional appearances at 
local pubs, and later regularly 
at Gosport Jazz Club, of 
which he was longtime presi- 
dent. In 1985, he starred with 
Humphrey Lyttelton and. my 
band in a TV special. Fifty 
Years of Nat Gonella. 

After the death of his wife. 
Dorothy, Gonella resumed 
more intensive and wide- 
spread performances, includ- 
ing a return to London con- 
cert halls. In 1997. a sample 
example of his trumpet-play- 
ing, recorded 65 years previ- 
ously, propelled the indie 
group. White Town, to num- 
ber one hit with Your Woman. 

T HIS non-stop cata- 
logue of success was 
greeted by Nat Gon- 
ella with humorous 
acceptance and 
equally humorous resigna- 
tion. He was joyful company 
to all who knew him, and he 
seemed, in older age, vaguely 
surprised at respect from fel- 
low performers, and ever-de- 
lighted at the love of his fans. 
Above all, he was a pragma- 
tist, unweighed by ego, reluc- 
tant to say he was doing much 
more having fan and 

paying a few bills along the 
way. And in return he was 
loved by everyone. No British 
jazz musician has left a more 
significant, yet nnaiwiim tn g , 
legacy of triumphant success. 


Digby Rdrwaath«r 

Humphrey Lyttleton adds; Nat 
Gonella was my first idol, and 
his band, Gonella and his 
Georgians, formed my first 
record collection. What he 
was actually doing was his 
own East End cockney ver- 
sion of Louis Armstrong, both 
sing in g and playing; and so 
his records led me to Arm- 
strong. Nat was king and 


Armstrong was the emperor. 
What was important about 
Nat was that he was the first 
mnsidan in Britain really to 
recognise the worth of Arm- 
strong. Many musicians in 
the early 1930s regarded 
Louis as being, musically, on 
the rough side. Then because 
of Nat’s showmanship — old 
clips show him singing ver- 
sions of Armstrong’s songs 
and playing thp trumpet in 
the style of Armstrong — at- 
tention started to be paid to 
Armstrong himself 

Armstrong was Nat’s abso- 
lute idol Nat used to tell the 
story that when Armstrong 
came here in 1932, he had 
heard people saying that 
Armstrong was coming in to 
Boosey & Hawkes Instrument 
shop to put his trumpet In for 
cleaning. Nat begged to be 
allowed to take the trumpet 
back to Armstrong's hotel. He 
went to Armstrong's room 
and spent half an hour with 
him. Armstrong, then rela- 
tively young, appr eciat ed 
having this young guy fi ling 
his suit pressed and generally 
looking after him. After that, 
whenever Armstrong came to 
here, the first thing be would 
say was: “Where’s Nat?” 

I didn't meet Nat until 1961, 
when I appeared on a This Is 
Your Life programme about 
him, though, it was well- 
known that I was heavily in- 
fluenced by him. When we did 
meet I found there was noth- 
ing big time about him, and 
he was astonished whenever I 
referred to him as my 
tdoL 

Touring musicians seldom 
get the chance to become 
dose friends, but we played 
together many times. When 
he couldn’t play trumpet he 
still sang with me on a couple 
of occasions, once when he 
was booked, and once when 
he simply, spontaneously just 
got up and sang. 


Nat Gonella, trumpeter, singer 
and band leader, bom March 7, 
1908; died August 6, 1998 


To suffer at Lambeth 


Victoria Matthews 


A T the 1998 Lambeth 
Conference, the An- 
glican Communion 
has met the suffering 
church. The civil war in the 
Sudan: the violence against 
Christians in Pakistan; these 
are stories which the western 
face of the Co mmunio n has 
seen, read and discussed at a 
distance, through the media. 
But now these stories have 
voices and faces and families. 
They have broken our hearts. 

As a Communion we have 
been challenged to face the 
issue of international debt. 

We have all heard the figures 
and read the charts, but now 
we have heard the voices of 
the suffering, and come to 
understand the urgency. Our 
hearts ache for the children of 
debtor nations upon whom the 

impossible weight of the debt 
rests. They were not even bom 
when the money was bor- 
rowed. but now they are with- 
out medical care or education. 


because fhnda are being used 
to repay creditor nations. We 
are learning their names from 
colleagues who go home to 
minister to them. 

As we celebrate the 50th an- 
niversary of the United 
Nations Declaration on 
Human Rights, we hear voices 
telling us of continued abuses 
of these rights and of attacks 
on human dignity. We hear 
from Indigenous people strug- 
gling to know who they are. 
They face poverty and are 
lacking in education and 
healthcare. Their plight is 
given little or no attention. In- 
digenous peoples are not 
treated as “neighbours”, let 
alone “brothers and sisters’’. 

As bishops in the west of the 
Communion, we are ac- 
quainted with suffering at 
home as well The Lambeth 
Conference has just dis- 
cussed. debated, and voted on 
the resolutions dealing with 
sexuality. Bishops know the 
anguis h of the gay and lesbian 
community Many of us know 
of men and women who have 


been attacked verbally and 
physically because of their 
sexual orientation. These 
voices are begging the church 
to take a stand that wffl affirm 
them. 

But fellow bishops from the 
other side of the Anglican 
Communion share stories of 
the contempt of Islam extrem- 
ists who view the Anglican 
Church as a weak and morally 
corrupt church. They antici- 
pate going home to increased 
violence if the Lambeth Con- 
ference appears to endorse the 
gay lifestyle. 

And yet through all these 
stories, ourhearts have also 
been warmed. The voices ami 
feces of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence have also given us hope. 
We have heard the bishop of 
Iran, a man in whom the glory 
of Christ is evident 

Our hopes are founded ou 
the fact that we are one in the 

sharing of onr worship and 
bible study. Our differences do 
not disappear, though. The lit- 
urgies are markedly diverse 
—an Evensong SUed with tra- 


ditional Celtic music is fol- 
lowed the next morning by the 
swaying bodies and clapping 
hands of a Eucharist cele- 
brated by the Province cf Ni- 
geria. 


The Right Reverend Victoria 
Matthews is Bishop at 
Edmonton. Alberta, Canada 


Death Notices 


MAXWELL Wet — I S orora rt CuUn. 
PHDLRAM, on Mi August, egot) 77. Burial 
In SHIM. 13ft August firnWr arty, deese). 
Memorial celebration In London, lafi Seo- 
tembar. Patella front PWlkjne Moran an 
171453 783 078. 


In Memoriam 


DR a L ASHFORD M AuftuM am 1884. 
RanwntMred tor the Mndnan Ha DiousK 
•» • B *to ta»«* Mm. TTaeauraO m tnerl — 
from Donxny (McmricfiJ. 

MOtnOE. John, am August 1887. "Ms 
Buddha hood transconda both life and 
asstti. 


■To piucfr jnxir nan . _ 

M7I 7tt4Gfl7 or tax 0171 713 47D7 between 
asm ana 3pm MorvFri. 



Peter Fairley 
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Voice of the Apollo 
moon landings 


P ETER Fairley, who 
>»m fro m cancer 
aged 67, achieved 
feme in the late 1980s 
and early 1970s reporting five 
the American moan lanHtnga 
for Independent Television 
News (ITN) to audiences of 
more than 10 million viewers. 

Those of us who worked 
with him appreciated his abil- 
ity to take data and quickly 
translate it into simp le, accu- 
rate terms which the viewer 
could grasp- He would never 
describe wnmptinn p as being 
so many cubic feet, but com- 
pare it to the size of a double- 
decker bus. And the speed the 
astronauts travelled to get 
free from earth’s gr a v i ty was 
not 25.200znph but seven 
miles a second. “That way,” 
he said, “the viewer can think 
of somewhere seven miles 
from home ami fliinlt *YoU 
mean at that speed I could get 
there in a second?* ” 

But it wasn't just the public 
who appreciated his skills. 
Whenever I vent to Nasa cen- 
tres in the US, I would find 
that, at the menti on of his 
name, doors opened which 
remained firmly shut to 
American journalists. He was 


A Country Diary 


probably the most respected 
of the International reporters 
covering the moon landing K- 

Peter had made his name 
reporting science for the Lon- 
don Evening Standard in the 
days of the first atomic power 
stations. Not tha t he Had any 
scientific qualifications — he 
once told me that he took to 
reporting science on the toss 
of a coin with a colleague in a 
Fleet Street pub. If it had 
come dawn taps, he would 
have tak«m the job of trans- 
port correspondent. 

He loved working for ITN, 
because the editors he 
worked under — Nigel Ryan 
a n d David Nicholas — shared 
his dedication to science as 
news. "They didn’t put 
science into some journalistic 
backwater. They knew that 
the scientific discovery of 
today will probably affect the 
lives of everyone in the 
future, so people should be 
told about it now.” Twenty or 
30 years ago this wasn’t the 
attitude in many newsrooms. 

Peter was a workaholic and 
claimed to have held a record 
for the longest continuous 
broadcast (some 14 hours, 
during the night of ♦>» first 


landing on the moon). When, 
in 1969. the Queen opened 
ITN*s headquarters, the big 
news story was the second 
mnon landing , that Of ApallO 
12. During a break in trans- 
mission. the ' Queen was 
shown into the control room, 
where all 30 monitors were 
displaying Fairley test asleep 
in the studio ready to be 
awakened for the next stint. 
“I can see.” said the Queen, 
“how exhausting the work 
must be here.” 

Peter worked long after 
normal retirement, ' making 
videos, and writing books and 
articles. But this man with 
his appreciation of technol- 
ogy never used a typewriter. 
He could write swiftly — he 
had to. for television's de- 
mands of immediacy — but 
everything he produced was 
immaculately handwritten. 

Frier is survived by his 
second wife, Helen, a daugh- 
ter, and three sons by his first 
wife, Vivienne. 


Frank 


Peter Fairley, journalist, bom 
November 2, 1930; died August 
5,1998 


WEST YORKSHIRE: Two im- 
portant wildlife sites, both 
wetlands, are affected by the 
Bingley Relief Road scheme 
which received the go-ahead 
in the recent road budding 
review. Both the South Bog 
and tiie North Bog lie along- 
side toe Leeds & Liverpool 
Canal, at opposite ends of 
town, looking across the 
gyeen slopes of Aire Valley. 

Bingley South Bog is a spec- 
tacular Site of Special Scien- 
tific Interest It Isa kettle hale 
left behind after the last Ice 
Age, 10,000 years old, the deep 
prat trapped by a moraine 
supporting a basin fen which 
is both upland and lowland, 
the only one left in Yorkshire. 

We walked, waded and 
squelched over the site. The 


large area of standing water 
is almost covered by mare's- 
tafl, more than 1 have seen 
anywhere else. In the marsh 
area, meadowsweet flowered 
In frothy clouds. The name is 
a corruption of meade-sweete 
— it was used ‘to flavour 
mead. On the bag, it was 
mixed with the deep pink of 
greater wfflowherb and rose- 
bay willowherb. 

Among the shorter rushes 
and sedges, marsh cinquefoil 
grows in profusion, its bur- 
gundy flowers camouflag ed 
among the dark greens. Ear- 
lier in toe year, southern 
marsh orchid, at its northern 
limit here, mixed with com- 
mon spotted orchid, the two 
hybridising freely . 

The Bingley North Bog is a 


different habitat Steeply slop- 
ing ground runs down to toe 
wet area in toe centre. By toe 
gate, just two specimens of 

nettle-leaved bellflower hid 

their deep blue flower among 
stinging nettles. Marsh rag- 
wort grows in toe bog, sedges 
and rushes abound. A. family 
party of reed buntings flitted 
around us, youngsters stay- 
ing close to parents, con- 
stantly giving out contact 
fails to each other. 

Local conservationists have 
fought hard to protect toe two 
areas. Reassurances have 
been given, but it would be a 
tragedy if 10,000 years of eco- 
logical evolution were to be 
damaged while toe relief road 
didn't deliver any b enefits. 

PETE BOWLER 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


THE Country Diary (page 16, 
yesterday) referred to “two 
coat tits”; . this should have 
been coal tits. 

TRAIN robber Ronnie Biggs’s 
birthday falls today, not on 
August 7 as we said in our 
birthdays column (page 16, 
yesterday). 


NORTHERN ROCK is no 
longer a building society 
(City . Notebook, page 20. 
August 6XIfs now a bank and 
aPLC. 

It Is the policy of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors as soon 
as possible. Please quote the 
date and page number. Read- 


ers may contact the office of 
the Readers’ Editor by tele- 
phoning. 0171 , , 239 9589 be- 
tween 11am and 5pm, Mon- 
day to Friday. Letters should 
go to the Readers’ Editor, The 
Guardian. 119, Farringdon 
Road, London ECIR 3ER. 
Fax 0171 239 9897. E-matt 
reader@guardlan.co.uk 



Mere mortals were aston- 
ished two months ago when 
Lord (Patrick) Neill, 72 
today and bailed as one of the 
Cleverest men in England, 
apparently failed to see the 
conflict of Interest between 
his job as chairman of the 
committee on standards m 
public fife and his decision to 
help Dame Shirley Porter 
quash that £27 million sur- 
charge for gerrymandering 
Westminster City Council- 
After a mega row, Neill dis- 
creetly clipped the brief, not 
by standing down, but by tell- 
ing Porter that It would not be 
in her interests for him to 
represent her. The move was 
pure NeilL His approach is 
the epitome of Estab l is hmen t 
discretion: limit the problem, 
don’t maximise toe reform. 
That’s how he ran All Souls 
College, Oxford (1977-95) — he 
let in a few women, but didn’t 
address the peculiarity of a 
wealthy university institu- 
tion that doesn’t have any 
students; that’s how he 
sought to clean up Lloyd's 
losses (1991-1992), and to bal- 
ance the conflicts of interest 
as chair man of the Press 
Council (1978-83). Insiders ex- 
pect Him to handle party po- 
litical funding, his current 
bri ef, the same way; patch up 
the status quo enough to keep 
It going. 

Today’s other birthdays 
Isabel Allende, novelist, 55: 
Keith Carradine. actor, 
singer and songwriter, 48; 
Lord Chappie, former trade 
iminn leader, 77; Sarah Du- 
nant, journalist, broadcaster, 
48; David “The Edge” 
Evans, rock guitarist, 37; 
Angus Fraser, cricketer. 33; 
Dustin Hoffman, actor. 61; 
Dino de Lauren. tils, film pro- 
ducer, 79; Nigel Mansell, rac- 
ing driver, 45; Jason Pooley. 
cricketer, 29; Barbara Son- 
nentag, fash ion designer, 36; 
Esther Williams, actress, 75; 
Sr Alan Muir Wood, civil 
engineer, 77. 

Tomorrow’s birthdays 
Gillian Anderson, actress, 
29; Melanie Griffith, actress, 
41; Whitney Houston, 
singer, 35; Jackie Lawrence, 
Labour MP, 50; Rod Laver, 
tennis player. 60; Sir Frank 
Layfleld QC, 77; James 
Naughtie; broadcaster, 46; 
Ashley Page, dancer. 42; 
Posy Simmonds, cartoonist, 
5% John Simpson, broad- 
caster, 54; Lord Young of 
Dartington, sociologist and 
social innovator, 83. 
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Building society puts up rate for first time in a year to placate its savers 

Nationwide mortgages rise 


J1U Tremor 

T HE Nationwide 

Bu ilding Society in- 
creased its mort- 
gage rate for the 
first time in a year 
yesterday. Prom September i 
its standard variable rate will 
rise to A5Q per cent from 
8.10 per cent. 

The Bradford & Bingley 
also announced a rise, of 
0-25 per cent to 8.70 per cent, 
which win come in to effect 
tomorrow. 

Nationwide, which last 
month survived a vote on its 
mutual status by a whisker 
took the step so that it can 
pay higher rates to savers — 
insisting that mutuality bene- 
fits them, too. 

The society has so far found 
it easier to persuade mort- 
gage customers of mutuality 
benefits through the lower 
repayments they are required 
to m a ke . An earlier promise 
not to move rates had been 
seen by some industry pun- 


dits as a “political move”, 
ahead of that crucial vote. 
Then, the issue came to crisis 
point in the ballot during 
which the society's members 
voted to remain a mutual by 
50,8 per cent to 492 per cent 
While Nationwide has 
resisted pressure to raise its 
mortgage rate despite two 
base-rate rises by the Bank of 
England, its need to placate 
savers made yesterday's 


mortgage rale rise necessary. 

It will also raise saving 
rates for the third Hthp this 
year, from September, but has 
not yet announced the details. 

A spokesman insisted, how- 
ever. "It would be unfair to 
say we were fretting mort- 
gage rates just to win the con- 
version vote.” 

Both building societies are 
still offering a standard vari- 
able Interest rate below Hali- 


fax, the country's largest 
mortgage lender which was a 
building society unto last 
year. Halifax is charg in g its 
borrowers &S5 per cent for its 
standard variable rate. 

Nationwide said the rate 
rise was a "direct response to 
members”. Details of the rises 
far savers w£Q be released in 
the next Hew days but Brian 
Davis, the society's chief ex- 
ecutive, hac marie it dear that 


he wants to improve rewards 
for smaller savers and longer- 
standing members. 

The society said its rates 
had already been increased 
by a a average of 0.50 per cent 
this year and promised that 
savers would soon benefit 
from yet more competitive 
rates. 

Despite the rises for Its 
mortgage customers. Nation- 
wide claims that on a start- 


Alliance raids war chest in £700m spree 


A LLIANCE & Leicester 
is sitting on a £700 
million war chest it 
might use to fund an acqui- 
sition, the former b uilding 
society admitted yesterday, 
writes Jill Treanor. 

While rivals such as 
Woolwich — which is often 
cited as a potential candi- 
date for a link-up with Alli- 
ance & Leicester — have 
signalled their intention to 


Neil woos 
Bloomberg to 
buy European 


Janfne Gibson 
Media Correspondent 


A ndrew neil, the 

editor-in-chief of The 
European, Is negoti- 
ating with Bloom- 
berg Business News to Join 
him in buying the paper from 
the Barclay brothers. 

The deal, being discussed 
with the knowledge of the 
paper's owners, would save 
the weekly from near-certain 
closure which would prove 
embarrassing for the farmer 
editor of the Sunday Times. 
Mr Ned and long-time col- 
league Sue Douglas want, to 
build in an escape option in 
case the Barclay brothers de- 
cide to dose the title. 

Mr NeU, who has already 
made the nlne-year-old news- 
paper into a business-orien- 
tated magazine, now wants to 
turn it into an A4 glossy, sim- 
ilar to Time or The Econo- 
mist. He became editor-in- 
chief In May last year and 
brought in several old allies 
on the editorial staff. 

The deal being discussed 
with Bloomberg would see Mr 
Neil, Ms Douglas and some 
senior journalists take a stake 
in a new company running the 
paper with a possibility of the 
Barclay brothers retaining a 
smaller stake. Unrest among 
the editorial staff has centred 
on which journalists are con- 
sidered s efficiently senior to 
be cut into any buy-out deal- 
prior to approaching 





Bloomberg, Mr Nefl is be- 
lieved to have spoken to a 
number erf" continental pub- 
lishers in an attempt to bro- 
ker a deal. About two months 
ago, Mr Nefil is understood to 
have asked the Barclay fam- 
ily for £50 million to keep The 
European alive for the next 
five years within the group. 
However, Bert Hardy, the 
chief executive of die group 
which also owns Sunday 
Business, opposes any further 
investment 

A senior source cm the 
paper said: "Hardy is saying 
‘enough is enough’ to NelL 
H is argument is that £50 mil- 
lion could be bettor spent on a 
new acquisition.” Potential 
targets for the Barclays in- 
clude a significant chunk of 
the Mirror Group, which is 
widely thought to be ready for 
a break-up tills autumn. 

Mr Hardy is believed to 
have told Mr NeB that if The 
European is to be kept going 
by the Barclay Brothers it can 
only be viable if running 
costs are greatly reduced. 

Very little fbwnrial infor- 
mation Is available about The 
European, but ftp turnover Is 
around . £6 million and it is 
thought to lose nearly that 
amount each year. 

The paper’s future now 
rests with the Barclay family, 
who are expected to decide 
very shortly whether to dose 
the paper, run it down to Mr 
Hardy's low-key operation or 
agree to a deal with Mr Neil’s 
partners for a rescue. The 
paper has already cost the 
Barclays around £50 million. 

In an interview earlier this 
year, Mr Neil said he was 
aiming to bring down the pan- 
European circulation of The 
European to 100,000, and then 

double it gradually over the 
next five years. He said that 
the paper, in its magazine for- 
mat, would be geared towards 
a purely business-orientated 
AB readership rather than 
the “retired school-teacher 
living in Dordogne”. 

When asked if It was true 
that the circulation of The 
European in the UK alone 
was 38,000, he said that it was 
nearer 40,000, but that it bad 
fallen to 125,000 in Europe. 


Millwall gets that 
sinking feeling 


julla Ffncli 


ALL football 
fries off a new 
a today in 
„ . on the stock 
ast. Shares in 
division club 
er cent yester- 
t just %p. ■ 
London side, 
Wigan on the 
le new Nation- 
season, is now 
t £4 million — 
ith the size erf 


AW. 

second (dub 


s were sold 
Into admin- 
rear. But it 
4p a share 


£10 million 

je club was 
cash that 
ps, which 
period in 
, accepted 


worth £400,000 hut now 
valued at just £75,000 — as 
part payment of its fees. 

Yesterday, Mr Faphitis 
mid; “We are no different 

to any other club. I would 
like the price to be higher, 
but football stocks are just 
not the flavour of the day.” 

At the time of the rescue 
he unveiled plans to raise 
revenues by turning Mill- 
wall’s New Den stadium 
into a venue attr acting 
major sporting and enter- 
tainment events. 

During the close season 
there were two events — 
the World Marching Band 
Championship, which 
brought in 10,000 people, 
and a Golden -Oldies con- 
cert starring The Beverley 
Sisters. 

“We've only used it twice 

so far,** Mr-Faphltis said, 
“but tb»t is better than not 
at alt The only way the 
shares are going to im- 
prove, though. Is with suc- 
cess on the pitch.** 

The bookies rate Mil- 
wall’s chance of league 
honours this season at 25-1. 


return spare cash to share- 
holders, Alliance & Leices- 
ter yesterday dismissed 
such an option. 

“We see it [the £700 mil- 
lion] as a fund to grow or- 
ganically or helpful in an 
acquisition.” said Richard 
Pym, Alfiance & Leicester’s 
finance director. 

He rejected speculation 
about a link-up with the 
Woolwich, along with the 


speculation that Alliance ] 
& Leicester had put itself I 
into play- to be snapped up 
by a larger rtvaL 

Any acquisition the Alli- 
ance & Leicester makes 
would be a domestic one, as I 
Mr Pym stressed yesterday I 
that the bank had no Inten- 
tion of developing a Euro- 1 
pean operation. 

The last of the high street 
banks to report its half- 1 


year figures. Alliance & 
Leicester announced pre- 
tax profits of £230 million, 
a rise of 29 percent. 

It generated more than 
40 per cent of its profits 
from non-core mortgage 
and savings products, al- 
though its share of net new 
mortgage leading rose to 
5.5 per cent, considerably 
above Its “natural” share 
of 4 percent. 


dard £60.000 mortgage, it 
would be charging £260 a year 
less than “most other major 
lenders" — despite an as- 
sessed increase of £15 
month. Its cwnparisions are 
based on the average of the 
rates charged by Alliance & 

Leicester. Abbey National, 
Halifax and Cheltenham 
Gloucester. 

Bradford & Bingley said it 
bad stuck to Its pledge to its 
350,000 mortgage customers 
not to raise their repayments 
before AugusL 

A spokesman said that the 
society had been waiting for 
the outcome erf this week's 
Monetary Policy Committee 
meeting at the Bank of Eng- 
land in the bope that mem 
bers would decide to reduce 
rates this time round. 

As rates had been left on 
hold, Bradford & Bingley 
had decided “reluctantly” to 
raise mortgage repayments 
Rates for its two million sav 
ers were raised at the time of 
the last official rate rise in 
June. 
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Sir Ernest’s 
Data release 


European rescue . . . Andrew Neil is attempting to save the paper through a deal with Bloomberg photograph.- davoslutoe 

Premium-line scams warning 


Wodle nuitmu Editor 


■■■ELEPHONE operators 
U were yesterday ordered 
■ by David Edmonds, the 
new bead of OffeL to vet the 
premium-rate call services 
for which they provide lines 
after a case in which tens of 
thousands of caQers were 
taken for a ride in a far- 
reaching financial s cam. 

Telephone operators and 
content-providers are 
allowed to charge as much as 
they like for premium rate 


services provided the price 
is clearly advertised and 
consumers get what they be- 
lieve they are paying for. But 
tile service is open to wide- 
spread abuse. 

Mr Edmonds Intervened 
following a case In which 
World Telecom provided 
lilies for a competition run 
by Colin Butler, who has 
repeatedly run scams on 
telephone lines. When halted 
by watchdogs he has started 
the service up again under a 
different trading name. 

In the latest, some 30,000 
callers answered mail-shots 


an the promise that they had 
been shortlisted far prizes of 
up to £1,600. The calls were 
charged at £7 a time, but regu- 
lators have only uncovered 
one prize-winner. The prize 
was a personal phone number 
worth around £25. 

Initially the company and 
World Telecom refused to 
dose the service when asked 
to do so by ICSTZS, the regula- 
tor for chat-lines and infor- 
mation services. It was not 
unto the case was publicised 
in the press and Oftel inter- 
vened that the service was 
shut down. 


Mr Edmonds Instructed all 
British telephone companies 
to put the consumer first 
when they agree to become 
involved in premium-rate ser- 
vice operation. 

He said yesterday: "Experi- 
ence has shown that these 
scams can operate for weeks, 
or even months, before the 
current processeses put a stop 
to them." 

Mr Edmonds threatened at 
one time to revoke the licence 
of World Telecom, and has 
warned that Mr Butler is 
likely to start up a similar 
scam soon. 


Microsoft tries to fend off case 


Mark Tran In New York 


ICROSOET Is to fils a 
motion on Monday 
_ 1 asking a federal Judge 

to reject the most important 
parts of the US ’ government’s 
antitrust case. 

The computer software 
company believes a recent ap- 
peals court ruling in its 


favour, combined with evi- 
dence it says it has uncovered 
from business rivals, under- 
mines the most serious 
niatrns made by the Justice 
Department and 20 states. 

“We believe the court can 
resolve this case now without 
the need for an expensive and 
time -cons uming trial,” said 
William Neukom. a company 
vice- presldenL 


Microsoft is, however, un- 
likely to get its way. Judge 
Thomas Jackson has indi- 
cated that he win dismiss its 
motion. The Justice Depart- 
ment's suit is scheduled to 
start September 8. 

This week, the judge 
rejected Microsoft’s request 
to limit toe government’s in- 
terview with chairman BQ1 
Gates and to impose tight se- 


crecy agreements before the 
company hands over blue- 
prints to Its Windows soft- 
ware. But an appeals court 
rejected one of the govern- 
ment’s key arguments — that 
Microsoft acted illegally by 
bundling its Internet browser 
within Windows. That deci- 
sion overturned an earlier de- 
cision by Judge Jackson in a 
related case. 



Mark Milner 


A FTER nearly 50 years 
at Racal. Sir Ernest 
Harrison has seen 
most of what business 
life has to offer. 

He has had spells both in 
and out of favour with the 
City: be has grown and sold 
some businesses — most no- 
tably and successfully the mo- 
bile phone group, Vodaphone. 
He has bought and sold 
others. Chubb being the most 
obvious example. 

Yesterday. Racal took the 
exit route from another busi- 
ness. Data Communications. 
The decision is a relief all 
round. 

Data has been losing money 
for years and though the part- 
ing of the ways looks a trifle 
expensive. Racal argues that, 
if the value of the bits it is 
keeping are added back in. 
the deal is roughly In line 
with previous expectations. 

Hanging on to some 
S100 million (about £60 mil- 
lion) worth of Data tax losses 
could come in handy too. 

Nor should it be forgotten 
that though Racal has parted 
from Data on a downbeat 
note, its original entry into 
the business — through the 
acquisition of Milgo in the 
1970s — - helped provide the 
funds used to develop 
Vodaphone. 

Not that the City was in too 
generous a mood, marking 
the shares down 2.5 per cent 
yesterday. 

Post the sale of Data and the 
resulting red Ink (a £127 mil- 
lion loss on disposal and a 
£107 million goodwill write- 
back). Racal has three defin- 
able areas of operations: de- 
fence electronics; 

telecommunications, and the 
industrial electronics 

operations. 

Racal Telecommunications 
— the former British Rail 
telecommunications business 
— is regarded, if not as the 
jewel in toe crown, at least as 
a business which is underval- 
ued compared with similar 
operations. 

Racal is looking to float toe 
business, though it looks un- 
likely to happen until late 
next year at the earliest But 
though that is. and has been 
for some time, the preferred 
option, Racal acknowledges 
that it will have to look at a 
decent offer if one comes 
along. 

T HE timing could affect 
Sir Ernest's future. At 
72 he has to Face ques- 
tions about retirement 
but he is clearly determined 
that be will stay on at Racal at 
least until what he sees as the 
real value of Racal Telecom 
business has been realised. 

There Is still quite a bit to 
do, not least the recruitment 
of a chief executive with the 
right credentials necessary to 
take the business public. 

The defence electonics busi- 
ness is trickier. Racal argues 
that it bas a handy niche to 
work in, nimbly allying, on a 
project by project basis, with 
appropriate partners. It 
would like to carry on that 
way. 

The snag is that defence 
electronics is in the process of 
restructuring. France Is 
building up Thomson as its 
key player. GEC is focusing 
heavily on its Marconi busi- 
ness. 

Growing concentration 


News in brief 


could well mean that Racal’s 
future in defence, where It 

has sales of around £360 mil- 
lion) may not be entirely in 
its own hands, particularly 
after the precise value of the 
telecommunications business 
has been established, be that 
by bid or public offering. 

Still, that should allow time 
for Sir Ernest to pull another 
telecommunications rabbit 

out of the Racal hat — some 

lime around the millennium. 

S hakespeare was 
an economist. Put 
aside, for a moment, 
his towering contribu- 
tion 10 English literature — 
that the only quotations most 
of us ran remember flowed 
lVom Will's quill. 

Forget the libraries of liter- 
ary criticism his works have 
spawned, the generations of 
academics worn down in the 
search for the identity of the 
dark lady of the sonnets. 

The entirely new aspect of 
Shakespeare’s work has been 
unveiled by Richard Jeffrey 
from City firm Charterhouse 
Tilney. He has been perusing 
the folios to discover the 
bard's singular contribution 
to the dismal science. 

There is Shakespeare on in- 
flation. We have scotched the 
snake, not killed it They will 
be nodding their heads at that 
one on the Bank of England’s 
monetary policy committee. 

Indeed. Shakespeare seems 
to have had the MPC much in 
mind as he penned his eco- 
nomic analysis. How else to 
explain: Whether 'tis nobler in 
the mind to sifter The slings 
and arrows qf outrageous for- 
tune. Or to take arms against 
a sea of troubles. And by op- 
posing end them.? Mr Jeffrey 
reckons the message is dear. 
When deciding if interest rate 
need changing, policy makers 
should .,try to be both pro- 
active and pre-emptive. Delay 
almost certainly makes the 
problem worse. If it were done 
when 'tis done, then twere 
well It were done quickly. 
takes a similar theme. 

In more sinister vein, there 
is Shakespeare on the labour 
market. Meantime we shall ex- 
press our darker purpose. Mr 
Jeffrey translates that as 
meaning that the real reason 
for the shift to a more aggres- 
sive policy stance (higher in- 
terest rates) to bring about 
the conditions that will result 
in an increase in unemploy- 
ment so as to ease upward 
pressure on labour costs. Best 
of all for the MPC, however, is 
the blunt comment Bring me 
no more reports. 

Still, Shakespeare's interest 
in economics went wider than 
the workings of modern mon- 
etary policy. Neither a bor- 
rower nor a lender be — good 
advice to industrialists to 
watch out for higher interest 
rates while simultaneously 
reminding bankers about the 
risks of bad debts. 

The bard had a word, too, 
for investors: Let him look to 
his bond. Given the sudden 
outbreak of bearishness on 
the New York stock market, 
can it be any wonder that the 
Merchant of Venice bas sud- 
denly become a best seller on 
Wall Street? Best of all, per- 
haps. is Shakespeare's view 
on accountability. Let the end 
try the man, he wrote. 

It anyone fancies trying to 
match Mr Jeffrey’s skills in 
interpreting Shakespeare's 
economic doctrines, toe Note- 
book is offering a bottle of 
champagne for the person 
who submits toe best half- 
dozen quotes, the plays from 
which they are drawn, and in- 
terpretation In time for Inclu- 
sion in Saturday's column. 

Suggestions should be 
addressed to the Notebook 
Column. City Office. The 
Guardian, 119 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER. 


Mayflower bids 
for Dennis 

Bus and body-maker May- 
flower announced plans yes- 
terday for a £255 million bid 
for Dennis, challenging the 
specialist vehicle group to 
abandon its agreed £190 mil- 
lion acquisition by Henlys. 
Mayflower said yesterday it 
had been discussing a 450p-a- 
share cash offer with the Den- 
nis directors- Dennis shares 
closed up 61p at 455p. 

More companies tailing 

Company failures are con- 
tinuing to rise. The Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry 
reported 3,346 company insol- 
vencies during the second 
quarter of 1998, 4.7 per cent up 
on the previous quarter. 

Japan cuts taxes 

Kelzo Obuchi, toe new Japa- 
nese prime minister, unveiled 
fax cuts of more than 6 trillion 
yen (£25 billion), a 10 trillion 


yen stimulus package and 
steps to dear up the banking 
sector. However, his speech 
failed to halt the fall of the yen 
or the Tokyo stock market. 

Racal fiakesa loss 

Electronics group Racal sold 
its Data Communications unit, 
but will raise only £125 million 
(£75 million) immediately — 
and incur a £234 million loss 
on the deal. That wiped out op- 
erating profits in yesterday's 
results, which showed a 
£207 million deficit. Underly- 
ing profits for the continuing 
businesses, mostly in other 
areas of telecoms, defence and 
Industrial electronics, rose 
9 per cent to £116 million. 

Unilever warning 

Unilever, the Walls, Brooke 
Bond and Persil group, 
reported profits for the first 
half of toe year of £1.5 billion 
— 62 per cent down on last 
year, which was boosted by 
exceptional profits on the 
sale of speciality chemicals. 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.6*3 Germany 2406 Malaysia 6.78 Singapore Z.79 

Austria 19 68 Greece 465.60 Malta 0.622 Saudi Africa S.95 

Belgium 67 89 Hang Kong 12.30 Netherlands 3.154 Spain 237.51 

Canada 2.43 India 69.37 New Zealand 3.11 Sweden 12.74 

Cyprus Q.B24 Ireland 1.106 Norway 12.04 Switzerland 2362 

Denmark 10.76 Israel 6.02 Portugal 284.37 Turkey 428.100 

Finland B.B17 Italy 2.783 Saudi Arabia 6.02 USA 1.588 

France 9.384 Supplied by nalWsst (orduding rupov, sti after and mdalltr) 
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Jewels in the rebels’ crown 


The EU is trying to block the 
diamond smuggling route from 
Angola. Violence won’t be far 
behind. Dan Atkinson in 
Antwerp, Alex Duval Smith in 
Johannesburg and Owen 
Bowcott investigate 


T WAS an unpromising 
start to Europe's tough 
new policy on diamond 
smuggling. Yards from 
Antwerp's grand rail* 
way station, an African 


one of the most lucractive 
rackets in the world. 

One industry source said 
the Antwerp community was 
“sceptical". Units diamonds 
amount to £225 m il 11 i on a 


in traditional dress — modi- year, one-sixth of the entire 
fied with jeans and trainers world's trade. The smugglers 


— tempted passers-by with a 
gemstone necklace, it was a 
safe bet that the stones had 
been nowhere near legitimate 
marketing channels and that 
the proceeds of any sale 


are not going to give up prof- 
its of that sine without a fight. 

The tight could turn very 
nasty. When It comes to vio- 
lence, diamond racketeers are 
at no disadvantage to their 


would not be making a tax opposite numbers in the 
contribution to the shrinking drugs trade. 


of Belgium's astronomical 
public debt 


Antwerp itself has long 
been the battleground for a 


But then the street trader Shadowy war between the 
may have been unaware of racketeers and the agents of 


the European Council’s deci- lawful authority and of the De 
s icm of July 28. prohibiting Beers company, the South 


smuggled Angolan diamonds African company that con- 
from sale within European trols the ‘‘single channel" 


Union boundaries. 

On paper, this move — a 


through which about 80 per 
cent of the world's diamonds 


retaliation for an alleged mas- are marketed; and the 
sacre — ought to have put out smugglers' vengeful arm is 


of business the National long. 


Union for the Total Indepen- On May 
dence of Angola — Unita — African A1 
the rebel army that has be- Douglas D( 
come one of the jewel trade’s the last leg 
biggest operators. Dar es Sals 

Northern Angola. Unita’s wreckage 
stronghold, is the greatest 14,300 feet i 
single source of smuggled dia- four crew 
moods. Antwerp is the global were dead 
diamond-trading capital, cidedthef 
Blocking the An gola-An twerp pilot error, 
corridor should have brought But not 
Unita to its knees. mond mj 

But enforcement is every- claims the 


On May 18 1955, an East 
African Airways Corporation 
Douglas DC3 went nitairing on 
the last leg of its journey from I 
Dares Salaam to Nairobi. Its 
wreckage was later found 
14J300 feet up Kilimanjaro. AJ1 
four crew and 16 passengers 
were dead. An inquiry de- 
cided the probable cause was i 



But not according to dia- 
mond mythology. Which a Tamilian hnstwnm Inolre w est armsw thn River Zamheri into TTmtata northern Angolan stronghold — the Start Ofthe gem-smuggling route to Europe 


PHOTOGRAPHS: GREG MAMNOVICH 


claims the plane was doomed 


thing, and even those on the not by the pilot's actions but 
legitimate side of the by the presence among the 
£3.7 billlon-a-year diamond crew of an airlin e steward fbr- 


trade have doubts about the 
ability of the EU — and, in 
particular, Belgium's demor- 
alised police — to stamp out 


by the presence among the controls many of the diamond 
crew of an airline steward for- mines in the east of Angola, is 


The rebel movement which Antwerp IS 

introls many of the diamond . 

lnes in the east of Angola, is Sceptical aDOift 


merly employed by the Brit- said to buy arms from eastern 


ish Overseas Airways Corpo- Europe with die sales pro- 
ration. In his previous career ceeds. Small planes from 


he had informed on 14 BOAC" South Africa, Zambia and 
stewards involved in smug- Zimbabwe are often seen over 


gjing gems into Europe, los- northern Angola. They are 
fag them their jobs. Revenge, said to carry arms or mining 


Jo 

Saudnto 


omtsp 

CONGO 


according to some in the dia- spares on their way in and di- 
mond trade, came in the form amonds on their way out 


of a bomb aboard the plane. 


When diamond smuggling 


A tall story? Perhaps. But is involved, violence is never 
the diamond mafia was, and for away. This aggression has 


9 Luena 


ANGOLA 


remains, in no hurry to put 
the record Straight- 
Today. that mafia has 
changed out of recognition as 


the effect of keeping open the 
pipeline from the African dia- 
mond fields to Antwerp and 
other centres — including 


Zambesi mar ■ 


Asians, Russians and Afri- London's relatively modest 
cans elbow their way in Hatton Garden. 


alongside the Belgians, South I On the pavement outside 


Africans and the odd Briton Cafe De Elok in PeUkan- 
traditionally dominant in this straat, young men in track- 


anti-smuggling 
action. Unita 
diamonds amount 
to £225 million a 
year, one-sixth of 
the world trade. 
The smugglers 
won’t give up 
profits of that size 
without a fight, 
and the fight could 
turn very nasty 


south, a third man, Godfrey about taking on the 
Chitengi, has just finished a smugglers? 
month’s walk from Lunda For the good burghers of 
Norte in northern Angola to the Antwerp trade, an aggres- 


jout taking on the reinvent the quarter as a res- 
nugglers? pansible and vital player in 

For the good burghers of Belgiu m 's economy. 


clare any strict enforcement 
to be the last straw and pack 
their bags for Tel Aviv or 


the Zambian border. 

With half-a-dozen diamonds 


sive anti-smuggling drive is vated. with a fibre-optic cable 
the isutt thmg they n ee d. The connecting all premises and 


The quarter has been reno- 1 Bombay -r- two booming rival 
vated. with a fflge-optte cable | diamond centres. • - 


It has happened before. A 


hidden in his Jeans pocket, he diamond quarter is already I bourses for security and com- change In British VAT policy 


has braved landmines and 
swum rivers. 

Mr Chitengi is a garimpeiro 
— an mpfp i miner — and the 


reeling from a series of scan- 


dals relating to tax evasion vision cameras are every- 
and fraud, eagerly seized where, and guards sit in 


mnnications purposes. Tele- on uncut stones during the 
vision cameras are every- early 1980s initiated a steady 
where, and guards sit in decline of Hatton Garden as a 


upon by its enemies in the cabins at the main entrances, gemstone centre. 


financial rewards of his 1 right-wing Vlaams Blok I A vast new diamond-ex- 


labours will easily compen- 
sate for the dangers. 

In Zambia, his first stop 


movement that has palled change building is planned. 


one-third of votes in the city. I The council said: 


A brief tour of the diamond sector holds its head up, and 


was to see a a certain Chris- area, noting the preponder- does not accept the general- 


tian missionary from an ance of Aslan traders and isation that diamonds are 


American church, who has an businesses with names like similar to illegal practices." 


electronic diamond-tester at j Abraham Jewellery or Albert I For the Belgian authorities. 


his house near the village of Rosenthal, discloses why enforcing the Unita embargo 


Zambezi. 


Flemish ultra-rightists rub calls for a balancing act Ant- 


“We know three grades — their hands at any opportu- werp’s traders, with their 


Antwerp benefited. "They 
[the traders] just got off the 
plane one stop early”, said a 
Hatton Garden diamond mer- 
chant In this most mobile of 
industries, a trader needs lit- 
tle more than a mobile phone 
and a convivial cafe in order 
to do business. 

But If -Europe takes an ag- 
gressive line on the diamond 


A, B and C — and this man nity to attack the gemstone I profits under pressure, their smugglers, its place as the 


ft 

f - - Tj- 


murkiest of trades. Unita suit-bottoms hold an intense 
brings a new dimension to conference interrupted only 


what had been strictly pri- 
vate-enterprise crime. 


by a mobile-phone calL 
Four thousand miles to the 


can verily them for os. I get 
most of my stuff from people 
working in mines controlled 
by Unita. If he likes what he 


trade. 

The Diamond High Council, 


Vlaams Blok enemies making 
hay. their accounts under 


the industry body, is anxious scrutiny and their tax breaks 
to put both scandals and tra- under threat from Brussels 


world's diamond hub could be 
lost as legitimate traders head 
elsewhere, leaving the racke- 
teers behind to fight a dirty 


sees he will call one of his ditional secrecy behind it and I harmonisation plans, may de- 1 war against the authorities, 
buyers, who will travel here 


Fear is Nelson's companion; . 

fear lit with occasional shafts of fCUGT. 

And that is what sport is about.' 


Simon Barnes, The Times 



\ from Lusaka [the Zambian 
capital] or Namibia. Many of 
tiie buyers are South Afri- 
can,” said Mr Chitengi. 

“These.” he said, opening 
his palm, "are worth about L6 
mm k in kwatcha [£ 600 ]. I can 
also sell you emeralds, gold- 
dust and sts tusks of ivory.” 
This is the heart of Africa’s 
diamond-smuggling under- 
world. where lives are lost for 
a few stones wrapped in news- 
paper and deals are done in 
remote mud-brick huts. 

Once to Zambia — or any 
other of Angola’s neighbours i 
— the stones can be relabelled j 
with a different country of or- . 
igfn, circumventing the EU i 
embargo. This sort of decep- 
tion can be spotted,' with 
resources and manpower. 

But again it raises the ques- 
tion of how serious the EU 
and its member states are 



' ' The 


A Zambian villager holds tiny, uncut stones bought from Angolan smugglers 


Quick Crossword No. 8821 


□□□□□□ □□□□□ 


garry nelson 


□□□□□□ □□□□□□ 


a view from the bottom of the football league 


□□□□snsD 


20’ Triangular roof end (5) 

22 SknUarW)(5} 

23 Exact, or word for word (7) 

24 Agreement (6) 

20 Part of tree (6) 
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Solution No. 8820 


Across 

1 Catty (rather than doggy?) 
(6) 

4 Par (?) 

3 Type of cheese (7) 

10 Cheekily self-assertive (5) , 

11 Go thus to share expenses. 
(5) 

12 Songbird (7) J 

13 Flick knife (11) f 

18 More than half full (moon) (7) 


Down 

1 Next to (6) 

2 Timor wrench out of shape 

<3 

3 Small axe (7] 

5 FRm award (5) 

6 Preserved — drunk (7) 

7 His house was at Pooh 
Comer© 

8 Motto of Delphic oracle (4.7) 

14 Place on the Internet (7) 

15 Alternative to match (7) 

13 Horrified [6) 

17 Riches (6) 

19 Unconc e aled (5) 

21 Nobleman (5) 
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Smaltweed 




ovemment sources Last 
i night described the 
t Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, William Hague, as “a bit of 
an old fogy, know what I mean?” 
when he criticised the appoint- 
ment of an Islington butcher, 
Charlie Haunch (49), as a 
Minister of State ibr Agriculture 
with responsibility for the beef 
industry. Mr Hague’s comment 
that “the way things are going, 
well no doubt be having Tony 
Blair’s baker and candle maker 
in the Government soon” was 
farther proof, the sources said, 
that the Conservative leader was 
“well, hey, right out of the loop”. 
The poor mutt, they said, 
seemed not to have realised that 
the baker had already accepted 
a job at the DTI, and the candle- 
stick maker was even now 
winging his way to Tuscany for 
urgent talks with the premier. 

— to) SmaHwced Political Services 
1998 . 

S ince “crony" is set to be 
Word of the Year, I am 
asked to explain its ori- 
gins. Unhappily these are as 
murky as cronyism itself It 
seems to have emerged from 
university slang in the 17 th 
century and has nothing to do 
with crones — a class of person 
who rarely become the cronies 
of political leaders, except of 
course ibr Macbeth. Samuel 
t refers to his sdioolmate 
: Cole, “an old chrony of 
mine’', and at much the same 
time Samuel Butler writes in 
Hndibras: “He beat his Breast, 
and tore lus Hair/ For loss ofMs 
dear Crony Bear.” It could also 
be used as a verb. Thus Disraeli 
writes in Vivian Grey: “I wonder 
whom Grey wffl crony with in 
this half” More philosophically, 
Lord Lytton asserts in his novel 
Paul Clifford that “Melancholy 
ever cronies with sublimity”. I 
am not qnite s ure w hat this 
means, if indeed it means 
anything. 

G overnment sources late 
last night denounced as 
“right off the tablecloth” 
complaints by a handful of 
Labour MFs against foe sur- 
prise appointment of foe Tuscan 
aristocrat Prince Stroeaa as the 
Government’s housing minister. 
“Look, I mean — hey, I just don’t 
know what these gnys are on 
about,” one source protested. “I 
mean, this is supposed to be an 
inclusive government, and on 
an}- definition, inclusive means 
rich Italians as well." Despite his 
wealth, foe spokesman 
reminded reporters. Prince 
Strozri had quite recently come 
quite dose to being temporarily 
homeless himself. 

— (c i Smalhcved Trans-European 
Political Senices 1998. 

milestone in foe history 
of this column was tri- 
lumphandy surmounted 
last weekend when SmaBweed 
at last arrived at foe Central 
Park ground of Cowdenbeath 


The future 
is female 


tpage 13 these are probably foe 
banks and building societies. But 
the Abbey National is down river 
at Stockton-on-Tees, not here. 

The town is struggling to create 
new jabs out of its tourism and 
leisure business. (I lose count of 

the number of times I am told we 
arc just a short drive from the 
Dales or salmon fishing;) Council 
officials and social entrepreneurs 
talk of reviving foe town's 
potteries, or the soon-to-bo- 
opened municipal swimming pool 
or the newly refurbished Captain 
Cook Memorial Birthplace Centre, 



opened in ApriL But the jobs these 
provide come in handfuls, maybe 
hundreds, certainly not thousands. 


If anything can stake a claim to 
be foe factory of foe late 20 th cen- 
tury, it is foe call centre. A recent 
Coin edi a/ Demos report suggests 
there are 7,000 centres nationally, 
employing some 200,000 people. 
It lus even been claimed that soon 
a million people wifi work in these 
phone banks. Some critics have 
argued that the call centre repre- 
sents the "industrialisation of 
white-coDar work". But Diane 
Coyle, author ofThe Weightless 
World, has a more positive view: 
"People who would have been 
factory fodder now sit at keyboards 
rather than production lines; and 
they prefer it.” 

Middlesbrough opened its first 
commercial call centre last 
• November, fielding calls for a 
mobile phone giant. The place 
feds airy and hot, crowded and 
spacious. It is staffed mainly by 
attractive young women. Chinese 
style signs on the wall exhort staff 
to ever greater customer care; 
posters show healthy men. women 


FC, offoe Scottish third 
division. The fortunes of this 
team have been the subject of 
kindly soratiny here over several 
seasons. But something — a 
painful bmuon, the need to stay 
in for tiie plumber, one’s 
attempts to finish Ulysses — had 
till now foiled every attempt to 

visit its picturesque ground. 

On Saturday, though, 
Cowdenbeath's dash with 
second division Livingston in 
foe opening round of the 
Scottish Leagpie Cup kicked off 
at 1 pm — a time chosen, 
SmaBweed assumed, to allow 
their Wimbledon-based sup- 
port to getback to Edinburgh in 
time for foe last train to 
London. But the truth was a lit- 
tle different. The ground is also 
used for stock car racing, winch 
is why, unusually for a football 

ground, the perimeter offoe 
pilch is scattered with enox^ 
mous white lyres. This Saturday 
a “world championship” 
meeting had been fixed for tiie 
evening- This arrangement 
dearly displeased some local 
supporters, who blamed a Mr 
Mackenzie, a man they 
appeared to hold in almost as 
much contempt as the match 
ref e r ee and foe Livingston 
number 6 . 

A crowd of more than 500 
had mustered — last season's 
average was nearer 200 — 
reflecting foe fact that 
Livingston play in a higher 
division and have a more pro- 
fessional aura about them. 

T*he? r Tended a d mmTTtPT 

and people with World Cup 
hairdos, and even a banner from 
H e rtfordshire announcing the 
presence of“Walfonl Hwy”. 
Cowden, I fear, were rather 
outgunned, and came in for a bit 
of stick now and then from their 
own supporters, one of whom 
assailed a defender who 
conceded a needless corner with 
the words: “It’s aweehoorfoat 
yon are.” I have never beard tins 
expression at Sdhuzst Bark. 

I was happy to see that on 
Ibesday foe Bine Brazils, as 
they’re known, disposed of i their 
local rivals Montrose byfour 
goals to nil, which put them, for 
foe moment, top ofDivision 
Three. Even the aged and 
otherwise sweetrnatored man 
who stood next to Small wee d 
on Saturday, alternating moans 
of “Oh, dearie, dearie, dear” 
with gusts of abuse asfonl as 

anything Fve ever hard at a 

football match, must be&efing 
more cheerful by now. 

G overnment sources early 
today denounced as 
“pitiful* objections to the 
appointment of a Danish 
efohound called Zoe, a present 
to Tony Blair from Ws Tuscan 
holiday hosts, to the post of 
Lord Privy Seri. The Conserva- 
tive leader, William Hague, had 
described the choice as “a tad 
unwise”. “We shall have to wait 
for six mouths,” he complained, 
“while she goes through 
quarantine.” “This is, well, like, 
sheer xenophobia, yes?” said 
one source. “They say they want 
ministers who are female, and 
young. Hey, this one is both — 
but where is the gratitude?” 

Such mean-spirited carping, the 
spokesman revealed, could only 
have been sprung from “a 
paranoid hatred of everything 
Danish.” 

— ©SmaBweed Veterinary Ser- 
vices 1998. 


The Readers' Editor's column wffl not 
appear while Ian Mayes is on hoflday. 


and girls wielding their mobiles to 
happy effect Within five minutes, 
listening to just three routine calls, 
I am bored. Emma te-Lean, foe 
operator showing me round, is a 
mistress of the “Mss and cuddle” of 
customer service, “Is there any- 
thing else you want?” she inquires 
of a male caller. “Just a new head 
and a bottle of vodka,” the caller 
replies. It sounds like a script 
"Sony . . she giggles into her 
headset, looking straight ahead, 
exactly like those benign women in 
foe TV motor insurance ads. 

The voice of tiie call centre is that 
of all our “caring" futures: the hon- 
eyed courtesy, ersatz intimacy, the 
repetition of the customers name, 
like someone longing to be liked. 
But the effect is spooky: people 

The womanLehind Middles- 
brough’s first call centre is 
Cheyenne Garland, currently 
Teeside Businesswoman of 
Achievement. Garland, 41, is a 
classic working-class girl made 
good The daughter of a fruit seller 
and abarmaid, she had started her 
own debt collection agency by the 
age of 23. "1 always knew I wanted 
to be a major player. I always knew 
I wanted to be in control.” 

Garland is convinced that 
women are better at this game 

than men. A fifth of her company 
— debt collection and call centre , 


Down in the 
town centre you 
can feel the 
lethargy and 
latent power of 
the unworked 
male 



lbi^ecximea^vivbaby 
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•WOE THEAOVHUtSINQ ARCHIVES 


Should women risk lung 
cancer to keep weight down? 


No_ Yes 



Claire 
Raynor 

Agony aunt 
and 

non-smoker 


Dear Annie Marshall, 

The new report from the Cancer 
Research Campaign says teenage 
girls are smoking cigarettes to 
control their weight. I was told 
about you. They said you're a 
normal gill ofpleasant propor- 
tions who deliberately uses 
tobacco to keep thin. I asked if you 
were sensible, or one of those "foe 
lights are on, bat there’s no one at 
home” types who doesn’t know 
about health. No, they said, you’re 
qirite keen on it. That’s why you 
want to be thin. It’s healthier. 

That is a load of the ripest old 
garbage. Normal young women 


combined -— are men, but foe con- 
cedes this is unusual. She believes 
that while “guys can be trained and 
monitored to give customer ser- 
vice, generally the nature of 
women is mote conciliatory, less 
confrontationaL It makes mem 
better suited to telephone work." 

Michelle Pattison has worked at 
Garlands call centre since it 
opened last November. At 29, foe 
is more realistic about the work 
than foe newish recruits who tell 
me how much they love foe job, 
and how foe day files! Michelle 
says: “But I do like meeting (sic) 
people. I got this Irish gay cm the 
phone. He was having problems 
with his handset and I couldn't 
sort it out so I asked him whether 

he could gp to his nearest store. He 

said: ‘Have you seen all foe trouble 
in that field in Ireland? Well, Tm 
an Orangeman and I’m not 
moving- Tm hereto a sser t my right 
to walk down foe Queen's highway 7 
And I gpt a bit cheeky baric 'Well, 
itk our highway because we pay foe 
taxes, not foe Queen.’ ” 

This is Mkheflete second call 
centre job. “You getabit fed up 



Annie 

Marshal] 

Smoker 
for 12 
years 


are designed to have a layer of 
curve-treating fat on their bodies. 
Its purpose is first to xnake a girl 
attractive to potent young m en 
and, when that attraction has done 
its job, to supply her body with foe 
wherewithaH for baby-making and 
feeding All very efficient 

So why have you let yoursrifbe 
beguiled by this current mad 
notion that women thin to the 
point of emaciation are worth 
copying? Keep in shape; exercise 
wOl ensure you have firm, sleek, 
musdes to enhance your looks. But 
smoke ? Where’s the sense? Unless 
you want to get cancer, which can 



i 


very effectively make people foin. 

You might retort that as a | 
woman wril past foe age of need- 
ing to attract men ( I’ve already gat 
one, roundasabutterbaU) »Ij 
would say that. Btottady my ‘reac- 
tion is not due to any jealous^ of 
thin people. It’s becaase (a) I ; 
how lethal smoking can be, i 
(b) T just cant see how these 
skinny people can ever be j 

considered beantifuL j 

Annie, stub it out , 

Yours, ! 

Claire Rayner j 

Dear Claire Rayner, J 

I have also read foe recent stories 
about teenage girls being driven to 
nicotine because they want to (be 
like stick insects and I was shocked 
at their motives, too. J 

When I started to smoke, aged 
15, 1 naivety thought it added;, 
sophistication to my hitched-iip 
school skirt But unfortunately, 
foe habit has stuck. Back then, I 
could eat anything, and I mean 
anything without potting oq 
wri^xt Nowlimes have moved on 
(Tm 27), leaving my metabolism 


behind infoe slow lane. I still want 
to eat anything and everything. I 
have Ktde self discipline, and if 

that cigarette wasn't between ipy 
fingers, you can bet I would have a 
sinful piecebf chocolate there. 

I don't delude mysdfthat 
smoking is a healthier alternative 
to eating. There are curves and 
there are curves. I have curves 
vfoifo I k>ve, and curves which I 
could certainly do without. So I 
smoke. What would happen if I 
gave up? I feel like rating aburger 
and chips when I think about it. 

Yours, Annie 

Dear Annie, 

£ am relieved to hear you share my 
dismay. I am even more relieved 
to read your statement that you 
would give up gaspers if you could 
be sure you wouldn't explode into 
obesity Well, y ou can. It is a myth 
that metabolism slows down after 
the teens. That doesn't happen 
until you reach your forties or later. 

I offer you a strategy. Exercise 
gives a great high, burns calories 
and also arts appetite. (It’s true. I 
do HO So, invest in a gym subscrip- 


tiem-Thecashyou drm*t^H»don 


get promoted and taken off foe 
phones.” Mkhdle has a degree. 
Five years ago she was a buyer. 
“The moneywas good; yon know, 
ft was foe eighties. I was earning 
more than Tm getting now.” 

Her dream now is to be a 
primary school teacher. But such 
{dans are on hold until her 
husband Andy, who looks after the 
couplds foree-year-old son James, 
can get work. Apart from some . 
casual driving pizza daKvay 
mostly, Andy has been nn-- 
emplqyed for nearly two years. 

He is full of restless energy, 
coupled with frustration at the lack 
of opportunities open to an 
unskflled male t&ehim. “Isawa 
security-job advertised — £150 an 
hoax. '<:iqs going to take that? 
And then these companies come 
on the television and say that 



Counting tba cost of mate unemployment . . . Andrew Pattison pod ttire«-yoar-o4d son James 


people don’t want to work.” Yon 
cannot escape it This problem of 
male unemployment It preoocu- 
pies everybody, a negative cloud, 
much mare than the positive feet 
that women are at work. 

But then, the women don't want 
to dwell on it either As Ch«y Gar- 
land says: “I get so sick of seeing 
Middlesbrough talked of as a kind 
of impoverished underworld." 

Vatp Me Wanghtm ij gtnmnm nus 


orons Training, Advice and Devel- 
opment Agency, muses on foe rele- 
vance ofThe FcUl Monty to foe 
north-east “Its a psyche thing. 
Women areused to serving. But 

for foe ex-TSteetworker, it’s hard to 

serve. It's a caring thing.” 

Down rn foe town centre, you 

can fed the lethargy and latent 

power of the uoworfeed male. 
Hanging about, jumping from 


foot to foot; scanning foe 
for jobs that aren’t there. This 



set up shop in the town centre. ! 
foeir fatigues and berets they arte 
trying to persuade the on- l 

employed that guarding the 
privacy of foe royal family is a I 
viable future. Not many takers. 

ut the vision offoe i 
future offered by l 
Middlesbrough is \ 
not clear-cut — the i 
women marching ] 
on to brighter pas- f 
tures while their menfolk languish 
at home. Earyoangwomen in . 1 
Middlesbrough have just as few | 
chances as foe men-Therek school 1 
and foaj what? Babies. Benefit. A | 
bit of shop work if they’re lucky. \ 

But a lot offoe main foops want [ 

experience and you can’t get expe- 



rience until you’ve gut experience. 
For the unlucky few, there’s prosti- 
tution. You can see foe girls, work- 
ing the St Hilda’s area at night 
standing terrifyingly alone on foe 
long, dark, empty roads. 

Cherple Beny is in charge of tiie 
local council’s Education and 
Leisure unit. We are talking about 
fo e h ig h rate of teenage pregnancies 
in the town. She is nodding, agree- 
ing. “A lot of young women still see 


have no other purpose. What they 
need is mattering encouragement, 
newand different role models.” 

She thinks you have to get them 
as young as eight or nine. By 
secondary school it is too late. 

In east Middlesbrough, Berry 
says, the kids are so poor “yon can 
see it a glance. You would be 

amazed at foe difference in their 


your way to smoke-free beauty- 
Work hard enou^ andy^ ^f 
have the occasional chocolatoand 
buiger as well. And you will fed 
Somierfully pleased with yourself 
Yours, 

Claire 

PS. What a so dreadful about 

being plump? I have been so smee 

infancy. I am havinga great kfe. 

Dear Claire, . 

Your advice is much appreewrea 
although depressing. But telling 

me that middle age will ensure 

farther increase in vohune does 
not convince me that giving up will 


I am a member ofa health dub 
where I force myself to endure 

regular bouts in an attempt to 
make foe outy bits go in. This tws 
only become a necessity receatty. 1 
didn’t have to do ft as an adoles- 
cent Unless the youth oftodayhas 

radically changed from iny youth, 

offeringatseenager the option of 
working out as an alternative to 
lighting up is not foe answer. The 


size." They wIU have no future, I 


puff its way into adulthood. What 
better “adult” argument than “I 
do it to keep trim”? 

Yours, 

Annie 

Dear Annie, 

Whatever I say you wffl find a 

reason not to giveup cigarettes. 
You blame me by implying I 
promised you a svefte figure ifyou 
gave up. I didn’t! I simply pointed 
out that smoking is not slimming. 
Wdl-cbosen food and exercise are. 

But why, in the name of 
common sense, do you and young 
women Kke you drive yourselves 
bonkeis and engage in a poten- 
tially lethal activity so that you can 
all look the same — all squeezed 

out offoe same tube of toothpaste? 
Being curved, plump or even 
plain fa* is no crime. Not is it 
pleasure-limiting in anyway. I 
speak from experience. 

Can't you settle for being a 
normal woman rather than a Kate 
Moss lookalike? Then you could 
look forward to along and healthy 
Iffe. Go on as you are and you wffl 
be thin, and dead before your 
time. 

Yours mournfully, 

Claire 

Dear Claire, 

Rumbled! I reason, and reason 
with myself about the pros and 
cons of smoidngbecanseitdoes 
give me immense enjoyment The 
craving always wins foe internal 
wrangle. The argument for The 
Habit wins hands down. Weight 
maintenance is top offoe list of 
justification devils inside oar 
foififed heflds chanting “Smoke = 
more or you wffl eat more!’' 

I do not think for aminute that 
plump is dreadful, a crime, or 
p re v e n t s Kfe bring great It is 
simply that I vroukl prefer to be 

sKmmet I am an average gal 
exposed to the usual feshion hype, 
supermodels all over the glossies 
and leggy stocking packets (not 
that I believe smdtong will make 
my lej^ grow). It looks fantastic. 
Your average bloke is sure to agree. 

Here’s the proof: I had abrief 
exchange with my other half (an 
avid anti-smoker and typical chau- 
vinist) last night. It went like this: 
Me: T think that ifl give up 
smoking I will turn into a blob." 

Him: “You’d better smoke 
more.” Me (a little slow off the 
mark): “You’d better start" 

Claire, I"m convinced that men 
believe beauty is but skin deep. 
Yours, 

Annie 


gi r ls or boys, until someone can 
“replicate foe processes of a gpod 
childhcK>d for them, foe kind of 
childhood you and I had, knowing 
foe importance of discipline, 
homework, nutrition, getting a 
good night’s sleep." But what 
school or scheme can really do all 
that? • 

The simple dichotomies of old 
men /new women, foe easy talk of 
opportunities in foe new service 
sector, simp ly do not hold- They 
take no account of class and 
rhanpflj of in-buQt disadvantage. 
Girls will not prosper just because 
they are giris. And the sharp young 
men of the future will recognise 
foe professional importance of 
“customer care” Huy too wffl 
become gentle hid conciliatory if 
that is foe way to get on. 

Clare Lees erf the Henley Centre 
says that ftb happening already. 
“Some large companies are using 
cafl centres aS a training ground. 

And foe youag men recognise it as 
a good way iftto a strong branded 
company. Ifthey do^ well at the 
customer end of things it will help 
their internal progression.” 

Ah welfc there's always shop- 
ping. For that's where youH find 
many oOCddlesbrough's working 
womemin foe town's main maO. 
There foey stand in the distinctive 
uniform of foeir commercial 
calling white pork Rebate ringed 
with biue ribbons in the deK- 
catesten, cheerful print dresses at 
foe srpermarket tills; thick, sleek 
hair and h ig h , strappy sandals in 
thetoutiques. Their product may 
d ifR r hut foeir conditions are 
pretty similar — 16 hours a week or 
fewer: £2.50 to £3^0 an hourif 
tfiry’re lucky. 

‘And when the low pay and long 
tours get you down, and when foe 
stoppers are irritating you to 

distraction with foeir s&ty 
tjuestioas, well then, just cany on 

k the future, rememLen 
And the future b female. 
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£ |®L Urn encome together 
■m*WtoHve.Tbey 
Iff raff ff| remain toother in 
,~7_ ™ ™ cities to emaythe 
go°d life. Aristotle was right 
more than 2,000 years ago — 
and the centuries have not eroded 
nis wisdom. 

The fortunes of the city have 
waxed and waned throughout oar 

history, but in my view their 

prospects now are brighter than at 
any time in the recent past This is. 
m part,because people are 


L*T?S 


; ' 1 is ” XT 


p»re sense to regenerate our exist- 


demand than to leave them to rot_ 

Leavlngthe countryside as 


non, and one which I wfl] continue 
vigorously to champion. Yet if this 
aspiration is to be tamed into 
reality, some things will nee d to 
change — not least the attitudes 
and practices within the disci- 
plines of much orthodox planning, 
property management and archi- 
tecture. These have all contributed 
to the present mnlnkp in w mnr^ 
of our urban environment. 

My own involvement in these 
areas over the last few years 
suggests to me that we are at last 

reaching a staging post in oar 

views about architecture and the 
urban environment and that there 
is now some evidence that a more 
humane scale of planning and 


Is the Prince of Wales ready to make peace with the new architecture and its carbuncles? 
Here he explains how he’s setting up a new foundation to try to humanise cities 

I’m modem. It’s modernism I hate 


building can prove its worth. Let 
me offer one or two examples. 

At PtHmdbmx on the edge of 

Dorchester, the Duchy of Cornwall 
is developing a new settlement as 
a completety commercial project. 

I was determined that it should 
offer good housing for rent and for 
people living locally; and, in time, 
as the project grew, also new local 
diops and decent community 


in away which respected the fine 

traditions aflocal and regional 
architecture, house construction, 
and town planning, and would 
serve to enhance the quality of the 
historic town, blending it with the 
Dorset landscape. 

Today, despite the early siren 
warnings of some sceptics. Pound- 
bury is becoming a huge success: 
140 homes are built and occupied 
and 150 people are working in new 
workshops and factories on the 
site. It is about as fax removed 
from the soullessness of many 


“parks’ as one could imagine. In 
short, his beaming a place with 
its own spirit 

The school housed within my 
existing Institute of Architecture 
has proved a notable success in 
offering a unique series of 
opportunities for those who find 
the more conventional approaches 
to architectural tmining to be out 

of step with their needs. In 
particular, the school's foundation 
course has tysen so successful that 

others now see the merit in this 
form of introduction to the essen- 
tials erf good design and braiding. 

Of coarse, I recognise that the 
institute as a whole has had its fair 
share of problems — what new 
organisation doesn’t? — but we 
have now tadded them. And we 
have done so decisively, because I 
believe that the work of the 
institute matters. I want it to 
flourish, and I am convinced it 
will: in fact, I am more confident 
about its future than I have been 
far some time — and confident too 


about the contribution it can 
make to the important issue of 
improving tfcebnilt environment 
of our country. 

These initiatives are intended to 
reflect a more holistic view of what 
cities and towns should be; a view 
which property recognises the 

supremacy of people rather than 
planning ideologies, the need for 
neighborhoods rather than vast 
housing or industrial estates, and 
the importance of continuity as 
well as change. ■ 

I know there are many other 
projects where genuine efforts are 
underway to promote some of the 
more timeless principles of good 
town planning, soeb as pedestrian 
scale, civic art and respect for 
traditional budding materials — 

beahsent from a lot (but Iby^o^ 

means all) of modem b uilding- 

It has always seemed obvious to 
me that regenerating towns and 
cities must demand a proper 
onderstandingof what has 


actually made them work — a 

discipline which was periiaps 
beater understood dnriugthe two 
or three thousand years before the 


ning was invented. To be “urbane 1 

is, after all, to be civilised and 
cultured, the antithesis of the 
disorder and ugliness that has 
come to be associated with some 
urban “planning’. 


H olding these views can be 
a hazardous business, yet 
1 do beKeve they strike a 
chord with the practical 
realities which face us today. 

Indeed, I am certain that the drive 
to regenerate our dties and towns 
will need to embrace what might 
be called “traditional urbanism* 
(not traditionalism) if it is to make 
them as attractive and functional 
as they need to be, and as attractive 
and convenient as the people who 
live in them deserve. 

It is this quest for a more 
humane urbanism which Hes at 


the heart of my decision to start 
bringing together the various 
i initiatives which I have helped to 
create in the fields of architecture 
and the urban environment into a 
new, more unified and more 
ambitious effort: the Prince of 
Wales’s Foundation for Architec- 
ture and the Urban Environment. 

The Dew foundation is about 

establishing an integrated, 
practical and creative learning and 
research environment in a way 
which I believe is rare. When it 
becomes fully operational next 
year, the foundation will embrace 
formal teaching and training 
through an expanded School of 
Architecture and the Building 
Arts; projects and research; events 
and publications; regeneration 
and urban planning, architecture 
and the fine and applied arts. 

It will operate from Shoreditch, 
east London, within a former 
industrial building the foundation 
is purchasing and wiD redevelop, 
with dose contact with its neigh- 




homing community. Infect, 1 want 
the foundation to draw strength 
and inspiration hum that 
community, which is currently 
undergoing its own urban renais- 
sance — with new businesses and 
I houses emerging from former 
industrial rites — while learning the 
lessons ofhovv some planning in 
that great part of London has in the 
past felled the people and 
businesses who live and work there. 

Mv new foundation will be 
modern but not modernist. Its 
values and culture will respect 
traditional techniques in the 
disciplines of architecture, design 

and the building arts, but will also 
encourage innovation and 
utterly modem applications of 
these skills. It will not tolerate 
pastiche, but neither will it deny 
the past or celebrate the brash 
megalomania which sometimes 
masquerades as creative design. It 
continues to be my view’ that the 
best of modernity flows from the 
best of tradition. 

1 care deeply about our country's 
built and urban environment Of 
course, the countryside is vitally 
important to our quality of life; but 
thecitics and towns are crucial to 
what we are. for they are the living 
landscapes of the past that link us 
to the future — in Abraham 
Lincoln's phrase, "the electric cord 
that links . . . the hearts of men* 
from one generation to the next 


A longer version of this articte appears In 
tfuj current Issue of the Spectator 
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afLondon and New York rather 
than Paris or Rome. 

Ifwe accept that good reporting 
means to describe a situation with 
honesty, exactness and darity to 
delve into the questions who, 
what, when, why and how, without 
l osing sight of the narrative, then, 
with certain famous exceptions, 
reporting is an Enghsh-fangnage 


peculiarly good at. 

During the Falkfands war,!!! 
1332, 1 spentafewweeks in 
Uruguay, trying (unsuccessfiuiy; 
fiom thereto add to my news- 


Areen^ tma, which was just acres 
the River Plate. Every morning that 
dav’s newspapers would arrive 

from Buenos Aires and we wornd 


industry’ and a subdivision of 
sbawbusiness- The old distinctions 
between the serious and the 
frivolous — tabloid, middle- 
market, broadsheet— have largely 
broken down. “Stories' are impor- 
tant because they sell newspapers; 
therefore they wiD be bought, 
stolen, distorted, spun , sentimen- 
talised, over-dramaiised and — 
should all else fell — invented, to 
woo a public which has 10 national 
daihes to choose from, and another 
nine on a Sunday. 

When Rupert Murdoch decided 
in 1994 that newspapers should 
have an “^iicorisequential* price to 
the customer, one of fire results in 
the price war that ensued was that 


consequential. On the one hand, 
some of them were cheapest. On 
the other, it seemed to matter less 
if you read one or noL 

Perhaps the public had never 
taken newspapers quite so 
seriously as we who worked for 
them might have wanted. Now it 


them) nwrephrintyascrap, and 

-« - -g 



had no obvious effect on their 
circulations, bat when the Princess 
ofWSdesdfed in 3397 there came 
aw unprecedented moment of 

, t- . j 


which, in ifs excitable unreason 

(xiewspaperswCTebfernedfor 
killing the princess they didn't), 
owed a lot to the media which an 


Meanwhile, thecraft of what the 
late Martha GeDhorn called 


Ww* has entered its own small 
crisis. Newspapers cutting their 
costs to meet reductions in cover- 
price revenue could afford fewer 


weA for, sity, 45 weeks of the year 

(ax weeks for hoKday and oneftr 
’flu); atotal of; say; 90,000 words, 
p l • 1 nAZWfll 


in tbepsper. The cost of these 


words would only start with the 
reporter's salary, say, £40,000. 
There would be expenses for stays 
in hotels, train fares, car hire, 
lunches with “contacts”, the 
company's National Insurance 
and pension contributions; the 
reporter's share of gmexal office ■ 
overheads. What were we looking 
at here? Perhaps a total annua! cost 
to the company crf£ 6 0,000 for 
perhaps 80,000 published words. 
More than a dollar award! You 
nngbt get Gore Vidal at that rate. 




he crudest of sums, 
this business of 
words per sterling 
unit; a guide to 
cost, not value. The 
less visible benefits 
of the staff reporter 
are availability, commitment, 
persistence, skill, an expertise and 
authority in such subjects as 
schools, religion, science or China. 
These were often discounted. After 
all, how many actual or potential 
readers cared about China? What 
did the market research show? It 
showed that many readers barely 

glanced at a foreign news page. 

Furthermore, you could 
contrart a freelance reporter or, 
better stall, a freelance columnist 
(cheapen columnists stay home) 
and fill the same space for two 

thirds of the cast or less. The old 
CP Scott dictum on die Manches- 
ter Guardian had been: ‘‘Comment 


is free, but facts are sacred.’ Now 
there was a paraphrase: 

“Comment is cheap, but facts are 
rather expensive." 

Reporting; the serious end erf it, 
is also in trouble more generally. 
Something in the dimate 
mitigates against those GeHhorn 
words “honest", “careful” “thought- 
ful” Tbday a spectre haunts the 
editorial floor — the spectre of the 
reader^ boredom, the viewer’s 
lassitude. If customers are to stay 
with the product, they need, or are 
thought to need, a diet of surprise, 
pace, cuts-to-the-cbase, playful- 
ness, provocation, drama, 

“human interest". 

Britams popular press has had a 
shrewd sense efits mass audience 
since the days ofLord Northdifte, 
but that sense now infects every 
newspaper and television bulletin; 
in an unforgiving market; all of 
them perceive the need to be more 
popular and therefore more 
dramatic, playful and “human”. A 
sort of warmth has been achieved at 
the eapense of credibility and trust 

One effect has been to demote 
“straight” reporting; the kind of 
reportmg which relies on accurate 

information for its value and 
interest Another effect has been 
to encase traditional broadsheet 
journalism within the borrowed ! 

tricks oftahloid presentation. This 
is not just a case oflarger headline 
type. Headlines are now used to 
sefi the stoiy rather than simply to 


As Martha Gellhom (right) wrote: 
‘All my reporting life, I have 
thrown small pebbles into a very 
large pond, and have no way of 
knowing whether any pebble 
caused the slightest ripple. My 
responsibility was the effort’ 


tell a highly compressed version 
of it The result, “often, is a 
thickened layer of editorial artifice 
and judgment. 

The writer has another voice 
added to his or her own, a voice 
which can say ho-bo, tut-tut or 
why-oh-wby, and suggest to the 
reader how he should fed about 
what he is about to read, before be 
has actually read it When in 1996 
a gunman walked into a school 
classroom in Dunblane, Scotland, 
and shot dead 16 children and 
their teacher, the F inancial Times 
was alone among British newspa- 
per in using a strictfyfectual 
headline: Thmblne In Grief After 

Gunman Kills 17 At School.” Every 

other broadsheet carried a 1 variant 
of “Massacre OfThe Innocents,” 
and in this way articulated pur 
sadness and outrage for us, .before 
we could feel it. , 

Newspapers with claims to be 

serious in most other countries — 
the US, France, Germany, India — 
would not have presented the story 
in that way. Britain has developed 
a angular sort of media culture 
which places a high premium oc 
excitement, controversy and 
sentimentality, in which informa- 
tion takes second place to the 
opinions it arouses. 

Nobody can really estimate the 
soda! consequences. Though 
quasi-sociological phrases such 
as “dumbing-down” and “the 
sentimentalLsation of Britain ’ have 



become common, it is never easy 
to disentangle the audience’s effect 
on the product from the product’s 
effect on the audience; which had 
the greater influence on the other? 

One of the striking features in 
the week leading up to the funeral 
of Diana, Princess ofWales, was 
bow the media and the public 
seemed to reinforce one another 
the media would report large 
crowds outside London's royal 
palaces and in consequence the 
crowds the next day would be even 
larger — cause and effect, effect 
and cause, like a fuel -less machine 
driven by perpetual motion. 


W hen 1 saw 
them on 
television, I 
thoughtof 
something 
fd read JO 

before, in Professor John Careys 
excellent introduction to the Fhber 
Bode of Reportage, “When we view- 
reportage as the natural successor 

to religion,” he wrote, “it helps us to 

understand win' it should be so 
profoundly taken up with the 
subject of death, in its various forms 
of murder, massacre, accident, 
natural catas t rophe and warfare." 

But if reportage is a religious 
substitute, are reporters the new 
priests? Some are, in this sense: 
that they believe they know “the 
truth" and have a duty to tell it in 
fee belief that it wiD change the 
stuation, often one ofhuman 
Buffering, that tiie}' describe. 
Sometimes their reports do 
acBevie this; their directness and 
coupassion are rewarded by 
corrections to government policy 
or pUne-loads of food directed to 
areas tT famine. 

The danger, however, is that 
drippirg sympathy and a certain 
weary anger with tiie injustices of 
the worU become part and pared 
of the reporter's lot and reputation. 
It is eatyfor a reporter to imply 
that something mnst be done — 
who wants to see children die? — 


Illustration by 
Andrzej Klimowski 

but much harder for the reporter's 
audience to know what can be 
done, or how they are to do it, the 
world being a complicated place. 
Also, the impression may grow 
that this is only a particular 
reporter's modus operand*, a 
professional strategy to show him 
os a very decent guy, a route to the 
celebrity which in the end is the 
enemy of good reporting; the 
messenger has become more 
important than the message. 

Martha Gellhom, who was a 
reporter for more than 50 years, 
never became like that. She wrote 
in 1987, when she was late in her 
seventies, that “a writer publishes 
to be read; then hopes the readers 
are affected by the words, hopes 
that their opinions are changed or 
strengthened or enlarged, or that 
readers are pushed to notice 
something they had not stopped to 
notice before. AD my reporting life, 
I have thrown small pebbles into a 

very large pond, and have no way 

of knowing whether any pebble 
caused the slightest ripple. 1 don't 
need to worry about that My 
responsibility was the effort." 

There are still many excellent 
reporters in newsrooms through- 
out Britain, sometimes wondering 
about their shrinking number, 
the continuing torrent of colum- 
nists (“Yesterday 1 woke up and 
thought ..."), the increase in other 
job titles (senior writer, assistant 
policy editor, diief interviewer) 
and toe strange, sad fact that so 
few people seem willing to call 
themselves a reporter any more. 

It may sound pompous to say so, 
but the proper scrutiny of society 
— its successes, failures, 
corruptions, the lies it tells ifadf — 
depends on their work. 

Thte ban extract from The Grants Book 
Of Reportage, puMshed on August 13 
at C8.B9. Ian Jack Is eottor of Grama 
magazine and former editor of the 
independent on Suiday. 
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A subway scribbler, high 
on coke and instant fame, 
was a goldmine for dealers. 

Laura Cumming reads 
the pain in the graffiti 

Art 

slave 

ofNew 

York 



Crown ofthoma? Jean-Michd Basquiat, tamoua for 15 of Andy Warhol 1 * minute*, or untfl the coke ran out PHoroaRAmKAttPiCTUHEa 




Basquiat: A Quick Killing 
in Art 

by Phoebe Hoban 
400pp, Quartet, £12 



y the time Jean- 
Michel Basquiat 
began painting his 
aomic slogans on 
! the walls ofMan- 
hattan in the late 
seventies, the city was practically 
covered in graffiti art Aerosol 
coated the subway trains, comic- 
strip images spread from Wall 
Street to die Bronx. Mayor Koch 
spent millions trying to expunge 
every symbol only to see them all 
reappear overnight Graffiti 
became so modish that Twyla 
Tharp used them as a backdrop 
for her choreography a* the Met 
and Norman Mailer wrote a 
whole book on the subject. 

The only people who couldn't 
get in on the act were the 
avaricious art dealers ofNew 


York — until Basquiat helped 
them out. 

Themostfamous black artist of 
the cenhnywas then working as haif 
ofatwo-man graffiti team known 
only as SAMQ, spraying “poem 
drawings’ teasinj^y dose to the . 
SoHogaHeries. "Rsyfbr soup. Brnlda 
fort sS that chi Fire,” wrote SAMO, 
signing nffwrth hk tradem a rk nqpy- 
right sign. “Flush safe .. .bethink”, 
iDnstoted with a sinister spSg’ 
crown. Before long, Art in America 
was ac rlarming this “knock-ont com- 
bination ofde Kooning and subway 
scribble” and evoyone 1 wanted to 
knowwbo SAMO was. 

In 1978, Basquiat quite literally 
sold out: he revealed hSs identity 
to the Village Voice for a hundred 
bucks. The dealers descended and 
— to quote the subtitle of Phoebe 
Hoban’s excellent biography — 
made a quick killing in art. By 
1988 , they had squeezed a fortune 
out of their captive wild child and 
dat was dead of an overdose, 
le first predator had to wean 


him from concrete to canvas. 
Annina Nosed installed him in her 
gallery basemerit with aboombox, 

a wad ofbiQQs and a promise of 
cash-and-carry. To her relief, 
Basquiat applied himself to costly 
canvases exactly as if they were 
public walls, scrawling cartoons, 
skulls and zappyphrases across 15 
feet of prime commodity which 
she woold then shift for $10,000. 
The paintings went up fhestair- 
caseand the money came right 
back down. At 19, Basquiat 

already had a cocaine habit Nosei 
sold his paintings wet, unfinished 
and even with the signatures 


on the proceeds. 


— Warhol was espedaHyjealous 

— and became bored just as 
quickly. Tb keep his coked nose to 
the grindstone, dealers bribed him 
with limos and girls. The Italian 
equivalent of Charles Shatdti flew 
bun to Rome on Concorde and 
factory-farmed him for a fortnight 


in ahangar in exchange for a con- 
stant supply ofluxnries. later; 
Basquiat pilloried him in a series 
ofpaintmgs featuring a distended 
pork butcher festooned with 
sausages and tripe. He also served 
mafrMatHlnnrhfhrTTpU» w n 
dealers and threw stink-bombs at . 
private views. But unlike Malcolm 
Morley, the British artist who 
slashed one ofhis own paintings 
rather than yield it to a dealer; 
Basquiat never quite said no. 

Basquiat had sncharivalrous 
hatred for Moriey,30years his - 
senior; that he challenged him to a 
drawing dud. Bemused, Morley 
accepted and was halfway through 
a refined, Degas-Kke sketch when 
Basquiat defaced it with juvenile 
scrawls. The competitive drive 
always ousted the aesthetic. His 
chief aspiration was to be shown 
at foe Whitney Museum alongside 
Julian Schnabel, then an interna- 
tional hit, now an eighties throw- 
back whose reputation is as shat- 
tered as foe crockery he glued to 


his canvases. The only opponent 
towhotft Basquiat ceded was 
Warhol/wbo promptly adopted 
foe dreadLocked art star. They- 
conferredso much glory and mar- 
ket value upon each other; said 
one wag, that it was like Liz Thylor 
going out with Malcolm Forbg. 

Hoban’s portrait of eighties 
Manhattan, scrupulously 
researched and based on hun-' 
dredsofrivetting interviews, is 
better than anything written by 
Brat Packers like Bret Easton 
Ellis and Tama Jancrwitz, who - 


roundly abused by Basquiat for 
using a photograph ofhis Haitian 
father on the cover of her novel 
Slaves ofNew York. By night, foe 
Do wntown artists calculate 
among blade-light dubs where 
Madonna and foe B-52s perform 
and the decor — interestingly — 
involves pidded cow parts. By 
day, the Uptown art dealers t 
descend like “floating spores, 
looking for canvas and attaching 


themselves like fungus on any 
piece of soggy Wonder Bread". A 
painting bought in foe morning 
could be sold for three times foe 
price by lunchtime. Collectors 
bought wholesale; sight unseen. 

The standard image of 
. Basquiat during these year?, is of. 
a beautiful, barefoot na^ dollars 
falling carelessly from bis pock- 
ets, signs of the times streaming 
from his untutored genius 
straight on to foe canvas. 
Hoban's portrait is for more 
compelling. In public, he wore 
paint-spattered Armani for a 
joke and stayed people with bis 
guileless charm. In private he 
saw himself as a sophisticated 
Charlie Parker, manoeuvring 
motifs like foe notes in a jazz riff. 
He gutted art history for ideas. 
There are infan tile images in his 
work — a child once complained 
that Basquiatwas always copy- 
ing his homework — but there 
are also fragments of Leonardo 
and Picasso. - 


Bythe mid-eighties, Basquiat 
was snorting coke from a Picasso 
drawing. His nx»e was corroded, his 
teeth fellingout and he had given 
gonorrhoea to several ofhis many 


le victim but the diagram of the art 
marketffreebasmg to paint, vomit- . 
mg to freebase, in order to punt 
a^in—tbe gorge and spew of sale 
and resale ad nauseam. When he 
died, foe first person his girlfriend 
rangwas his dealer; a self-confessed 
money launderer who has since dis- 
appeared. The memorial service 
wasbeldinafbnnerbankthe . 
eulogy given by Citibanks art 
advisee Nobody can quite put a 
price on a Basquiat now; since so 
much ofhis wots is tied up in law 
suits or hoarded by dealers eager to 
inflate foe market But it is unlikely 
that Basquiat will have a more 
truthful and empatbetic evaluation 
than this one. 


Ifyou would like to order a copy of Basquiat 
AOufcfrKHBTgfri/Vtpreap&pJ.calthe 
Guardian Culture Shop on 0500 6001 02. 




Natasha Walter peruses the book that stands in for an uplifting dose ofVIagra 

A little bit of nicey nicey, sir? 


An Illustrated Anthology 
of Erotica 

edited by Charlotte Hill and 
William Wallace 
3 vols. Little, Brown, £25 



| o wards the cod of the sec- 
ond volume of this three- 
volume anthology of erot- 
ica, you find a troubling 
review of an erotic book. Restif de 
la Bretonne, an 18 th-century 
writer, isfyingin bed readings 
juicy volume that a friend has lent 
him. “After a score of pages. I was 
on fire,” he tdls us. One after 
another, women who visit him 
bear foe brunt ofhis desire. He 
rapes his laundry girl (“She did not 
put up much resistance,"), a friend 
ofhis sister’s with “so much fuiy . . . 
she thought I had gone mad," his 
landlady, and then two more visi- 
tors, Seraptnne and Agalhe. “Such 
is the effect of erotic literature," 
Bretonne tdls us smugly. 

Docs Bretonne hove a point? 
The purpose of erotica tiutt is writ- 
ten as erotica — as opposed to 
books that contain passages of sex 

— must be purely to inflame 
desirn Ami since erotica glosses 
over the problems of sex — in erot- 
ica there can be no resistance, no 
aftermath, no gap between desire 
and action — maybe it can be 
blamed for causing a crazy irre- 
sponsibility. But one nice thing 
about this anthology is that only a 
small proportion of these texts and 
pictures even touch on violence. 
Most of them belong in a charmed 
world where sex is always mutually 
orgasmic- The women who take 
part in the sex games of John Cle- 
land or Anais Nin or Frank Harris 

— always found in this sort of 
anthology— are almost ahvays 
“wild with excitement and delight", 

greeting sex with “foe warmest 
confluence”, and “cross-currents of 
increasing pleasure". 


In a way foevezy idea of erotica, 
as a genre, feels outdated. Now 
that writers can use once-forbid- 
den words without any fear of 
prosecution, collections like these 
look abit like collections of old 
pressed flowers. The erotic staples ' 


aristocrats — are part of another 
era, and the language is often hilar- 
iously dated: “Oh Jim, you shall 
stroke me now! You shall violate 
me again. Wont it be nicey nicey?" 
runs one risible passage here. And 
yet once you begin to turn the 
pages some of the flowers unfold 
again. For erotica to work, the char- 
acters and situations must be 
purely sexual— that is the con- 
straint of the genre — but they 
must not be merely generic. It’s 
easy to mode writers like Anais 
Nin, John CleLand, Frank Harr is 
Pauline Reage, because they all 
serve a common goal — the com- 
munication oflongmg, foe touch of 
flesh on flesh. But the best ofthem 
remember to create their own 
dreams, in their own mdxvtdual 
and sometimes hypnotic language, 
thickened with their own obses- 
sions. 

And letis not forget that although 
the very word erotica smacks of 


seems to be as fashionable as ever. 
Shelves of erotfo imprints line the 
bookstores, and the circulation of 
the Erotic Review has risen from 
4,000 to 25^)00 in the past six , 

months. 

These editors have worked 1 
to try to makesure that there i 
few thorns in this rose garden. 1 
Marquis deSade and other] 

have been left to sweat in then 
nightmares,” they teD us stoutty at 
foe outset, andt^critidseJames 
Boswell, for instance, for distin- 
guishing between sex and ^ and 

calling “episodes of random cou- 
pling for money *illk3t kn : Bat 


inclina- 
tions, they admit that they had a 
hard time collecfoigwomecih fan- 
tasies. “This is un^niuBdable,'’they 
say. But there areArnw dozens of 

women writers at work who revel in 
the patterns of erotica, from foe 
woAofafentiiBstno^istKke 
Maureen Fredt, to a researcher like 
Nancy Friday, pr even the erstwhile 
in Sfer. The rela- 
tive absence dfwomens voices gives 
tins book foqtop-sided, limpingfed 
of almost j 
T hese volumes place erotic pie- 
tures next jo erotic texts, a neat 

out the necessarily 
'nature of foe genre. Tb 
find a sensual nth-century Indian 
stone relief next to an extract from 
the Karjta Sutra, or a louche 18th- 
water- 

toa ..tfC 

from !'•.»■ 

Hm, 
es the 
impact of 
and the 
and weight of 


cen 

colo 


foe flesh that is its subject. And 
foe range of foe pictures alerts 
you to some of the things that 
change, as wdl as all foe things 
that stay the same, in erotic art. 
For a start, you can't help but 
notice how prudish about mascu- 
line nakedness we have become. 
From 5th-century Athens to 
ISfo-cezrtmy Italy, erotic pictures 
are pictures of men and women 
having sex, and erect penises are 
as common as breasts and vulvas; 
But with the development of 
photography comes a gradual 
purging of penises. The publish- 
ers of this anthology know that in 
the bizarre laws that govern erot- 
ica today, a photo- 
graph of an erect 



Wicked, cute, 

inflammatory or 
tame? One of the 
leu provocative 
illustrations 
from An Ittustratod 
Anthology of EmGcm 



penis would land them in court, 
although photographs of vulvas 
are ten-a-penny. So erotica — in 
visual terms — has moved from 
pictures of people having sex to 
pictures of naked women, and 
the static, seb-consdaus nature . 
of modem erotic offerings con- 
trasts oddly with the energy of . 
foe older pictures. 

As thin concentration on the 
female body takes hold, you can, 
watch foe gradual move to mak- 
ingit more and more perfect. The 
older erotica here celebrates huge 
bottoms, rounded bellies, low . 
breasts, as wdl as nubile perfec- 
tion, while the more recent pho- 
tography only celebrates the 
toned and immaculate elegance 
of tiie modern model. 

These books range 
through such an infinite field 
of artistic merit — from D H 
Lawrence or William Blake, 
to anonymous Victorian mag- 
azine fodder; or from Picasso 
and Rodin to 19th-century post- 
cards — that you can feel d isay 
and overloaded after just a few . 
hours’ skimming. And because 
. the couplings are decoupled 
from their contexts, foe usual, 
judgments cm foe works as 
literature and art are con- ' 
fused. With genitalia and 
intercourse to the fore- 
ground, everything else 
tends to fell away. In a way, 
there isn't any place for foe 
reviewer here — the line 
from the artist to foe 
reader is as direct as it can 
ever be. This is mood 
music, and depending on 
your state of mind when 
you open these books, 
700*0 find them wicked, 
cute, inflammatory or 

tame. Bretonne tried to 
blame his book, but 
we know where the 
blame really lies. 


Ian Sansom on the wonder of Roget 

Wordlist 87n. 


Roget’s Thwaurus of 
English Wonts and Phrases 

edited by Betty Kirkpatrick 
:4381pp. Penguin Books, £1499 


■ thn 

■I an 


pages of Roget's The- 
saurus ,’ with their distinc- 
tive tvro-column layout, 


slices of rare roast beef — thick, raw 
and juicy — and as likely as not to 
produce m foe reader a kind oflin- 
gmsticBSE. Heralded byits pub- 
lishers, in what comes cbose to a 
parody offoe Thesauri an style, as 
incomparablyinspirattoiial and 
creative”, the new edition ofDoctor 
Rogets book ofwordBsts remains 
both a great tem p tation and aterri- 
ble danger to the aspirant writers 
and students who are liable to dig 
in and pig out on jfoe contents with 


txous long-term consequen c es: the 
tefl-talesweffing of the sentence . 
stroctores^theflatolence, the indi- 
gestion, arid foe eventual early 
aeafo from gorging on word-fet 
ami too much stuffing. Roget's 
77lu8aigTiS Slaps the i m a gin ation to 
make foe lungs s ta rt w or k ing and 
then feeds it uponarkh diet of 
oysters and blmvinny until the 
heart gives out It is both midwife 
and uivle rtalwrtntlie En glish 


new edition saves up the 
modem Crustacea ( 


dishes. Thus, we get tatty with 
honey; air-kxasingwitii salutation, 
LeShntdewith the Orient Express, 
and Tamagotchi with goldfish, 
hamsters, guinea pigs and gerbita 


often misused and abused by those 
desperately in search of astyile, the 
remains one of the English 


but not every one needs a the- 
saurus. Where a dictionary offers 


'works from word to thing, the 
thesaurus works in reverse, from 
thing, or idea, to word ; while a dic- 
tionary is a book ofbare reason, the 
thesaurus is a work of conjecture 
and imagination; dictionaries seize 
words, and make than static, the 


them mobile; dictionaries are for 
preririans and grammarians, the 
thesaurus is for dreamers. Most 
brilliant and strange ofaH, the 
thesaurus contains no history, sug- 
gests no tradition, and makes no 
attempt to clarify, justify or explain 
its inclusions. It is pure poetry. 

I^afl bis books apparent 
eccentricities. Doctor Peter Mark 
Roget dearly knew what he was 
doing when he first published tfc“ 
thesaurus in 1852. Compiled from 


together in a period of just four 


remains, a generous work of single 
authorship, unlike the 20-volume 


. _ j, which 

is a n exe rcise in and demonstration 
of institutional pmwr, 

. Arranged thematically, with its 


Space, Matter, Intellect, Volition, 
Emotion, religion and morality) 


principles to simple words, the 

book seems somehow to imitate 

foe lineaments of mind. It zig-zags 
along leadingfoe reader in agreat 


A thesaurus, according to itad£ 
is like many things — wordlist 
87 n, dictionary 559 xn, reference 
hook 589 m, collection 632 m, 
trrasury 799 n. — but it remains 
unique. It represents mankind's 
constant search for the right 
words — the story of our lives. 

It is also a useful reminder that 


it 


4 


life can be 


messy, inconvenient. 


and does not always come in 
alphabetical order. 
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Is the mask of blackness really 
an invention of the white world, 
asks Kate Teltscher 

Other 
shades 
of truth 


Masks; Blackness, Race and 

the Imagination 

by Adam Lively 

295pp, Chatto &■ Windus, £20 

Afrocemrisms Mythical 

Pasts and Imagined Homes 

by Stephen Howe 

337pp, Verso, £22 

T he Stephen Lawrence 

inquiry has brought 

issues of race to the 
headlines yet again. 

The tragic narrative of 
racist violence and police negli- 
gence has been reported daily. As a 
victim of white brutality, Stephen 
Lawrence is taming into an icon of 
black suffering, while his parents, 
in their five-year campaign for 
justice, have become symbols of 
dignified resistance. 

Such images have a history: foty 


Blackness, Race and the Imagina- 
tion. Indeed the memory of former 
black oppression was evoked dur- 
ing the inquiry when proceedings 
were disrupted by Nation oflslam 
protesters, whose leader exhorted 
the Lawrences to “stand firm .. . 
Slavery is over” 

Slavery and its legacy dominate 
Lively's wide-ranging account. In 
the first section afhis study, 
devoted to 13th- and 19th-centnry 
Europe, Iivety examines foe popu- 
lar adtnreof abolitionism. He 


finds the figure of the slave repre- 
sented as either the abased victim 
ofa cruel master or the grateful 
beneficiary of a kind onei The most 
famous image to emerge from this 
period was Jewish Wedgwood's 
abolitionist medallion of a kneel- 
ing pleading slave, framed by the 
slogan, “Am I not a man and a 
brother?" 

The emancipation of slaves 
coincided with the rise of racial 
“science" (an unholy mix of com- 
parative anatomy and phrenology) 
which reinforced the notion of 
black degradation. lively outgoes 
foe ways that tins and later Dar- 
winian thought established a hier- 
archy of races which situated 

Africans as relics ofhnmanitys 
pr imiti ve past at foe bottom 
of foe scale. 

P ri me v al Afiaca was the setting 
for novels as diverse as H Rider 
Haggard's boys* own romances 
and Joseph Cbnradk hngety influ- 
ential Heart qfDarfauss. Lively 
however, sees little distance 
between foe twtv dismissing Con- 
rad’s novella as aproto-fesciEtic 
■ tale of imperial aa venture, 

! shrouded in “pseudo proftmdity". 
The attack on Conrad is refresh- 
ingly contentious in a s tudy w h i ch, 
because of its ambitious scope, too 
oftm reproduces foxxuliar argu- 
ments, and adopts foe broad 
brushstrokes of a general survey. 

Livdybreal interest seems toBe 
in foe second section, where he 
addresses 20fo-centmy American 



Black and white romanticism come together in Sanders of the River (1 935). Paul Robeson thought he was starring in a film that would 
be a dignified treatment of black culture. The final cut glorified British colonialism. Picture from Rhapsodies In Black: Art of tho 
Harfem Ron ai ss a nco, by Richard J Powell and David A Bailey (University of CaPfomia, £20} 


fiteratnre and popular culture. Tb 
justify the shift infect he invoke 
the idea of foe “Blade Atlantic” — 
foe important foeory developed by 
Paul Gilroy that black cultural 
id e n tity was formed through foe 
complex interaction of different 
cultures: African, European and 
American. lively extends this 
notion (somewhat tenuously) to 
indude white as wdl as black 
American writers. He ranges 
widely: Marie Twain and Eugene 
CNeffl are set alanj^ide foe writ- 
ers of foe 19 20ts Haiiem Renais- 
sance; Richard Wright and Ralph 
Ellison rub shoulders with Jean 
Genet; James Baldwin is placed 
next to John Upfoke and Bernard 

*»*•»* fimiT hirmT iating 

analyses and comparisons of 
individual novels, even if 
lively tends to accumulate 
examples rather than construct 


a compelling overall argument 
Instead, running throughout is 
foe metaphor that forms foe book's 
tide: black identity as a mask. 
Imposed by society, this mask is 
constructed of images derived 
from the European idea ofWack- 
ness, particularly blackness in per- 
formance. Lively sees a long tradi- 
tion of theatrical blacking up: 
mummers and Morris dancers 
with blackened feces, foe black- 
masked Harlequin, of the comme- 
dia deU'arte, foe American min- 
strel show and, as late as the 1930s, 
Bifiie Holliday, ordered to apply 
dark greasepaint to make her fece 
look blacker. 

- Butthe mask can also be worn ' 1 
knowingly, as fo that most parodic I 
ofartforms— jazz. lively argues 
foal it was wifo a subversive sense 
cfijxmy and self-parody that Duke 
EIHngton performed in the Cotton 1 


I Club to an almost exclusively white 
audience, backed by a stage set of 
southern mansion complete with 
slave quarters. 

According to the critic Henry 
Louis Gates, parody is almost a 
defining feature ofblack cultural 
identity. But African-Americans 
have found other, mote assertive 
ways to counter foe long history of 
racial denigration. Tins is foe sub- 
ject of Stephen Howe's spirited, 
meticulously researched polemic, 
A/nKcrUrisrn^MytMad Poets ar^ 
Imagined Homes. 

Afrocentrism has previously 
come under heavy fire from both 
right- and left-wing commentators 
such as Dmesh DSooza and 
Robert Hughes, but such discus- 
sion has usually been staunchly 
American in outlook. Now, with 
unrelenting energy and intellec- 
tual rigour; Howe traces foe his- 


tory and development of Afrocen- 
tric ideas in Africa and Europe as 
well as America, once again follow- 
ing foe contours of foe Black 
Atlantic map. 

Howe identifies a moderate 
form of Afrocentrism which advo- 
cates pride in African origins, his- 
tory and culture, and distinguishes 
this from foe more extreme variety 
which embraces "a mystical, essen- 
tialist, irrationalist and often, in 
foe end, racist set of doctrines". 
Howe does not suffer lax scholar- 
ship gladly, and spends much of 
his time trucking dawn what he 
perceives as errors and distortions 
in Afrocentric thought, large and 
■email. 

For Howe, foe most important 
figure in foe development of Afro- 
centric ideas was CheikhAnta 
Diop, a Senegalese historian and 
political activist, whose reputation 


is such that foe Senegalese group 
Super Diamono named an album 
after him. Diop’s theories, Which 
form foe core oflater Afrocen- 
trisra, focus on ancient Egypt as a 
black civilisation. Diop argues that 
the whole of the African continent 
was influenced by Egypt, This uni- 
fied Egyptian- African culture was, 
in contrast to Eurasian societies, 
matriarchal, pacific and spiritual 
in character. It was also foe birth- 
placc of all significant forms of 
human social and intellectua] 
development, so that the glories 
which Europeans routinely ascribe 
to Ancient Greece were, in feet, 
derived from Egypt. 

Thc particular appeal of this 
theory to African-Americans lay, 
according to Howe, in Diop’s con- 
clusion that Africans could draw 
the same "moral advantage" from 
ancient Egypt that Westerners 
drew from Greece. Howe suggests 
that Diop’s ideas found a ready 
audience among African-Ameri- 
cans because of foe tradition of 
black Freemasonry, steeped in 
Egyptian symbolism. But this ver- 
sion of ancient history is, for 
Howe, deeply flawed, and he 
details at length its scholarly short - 
coming. 

A moss of Afrocentric works, 
including Martin Bernal’s famous 
Black Athena, is subjected to 
Howe's intense and sceptical 
scrutiny. His concern is foe way 
that Afrocentrism is gaining cur- 
rency and academic respectability 
in the United States, with its pro- 
j ponents occupying university 
posts, setting up "Afrocentric acad- 
emics" and advising public school 
authorities on Afrocentric curric- 
ula. Howe discounts foe morale- 
boosting benefits of Afrocentrism 
as a diversion from foe real cause 
of African-American problems: 
economic deprivation . 

But Howe's most scathing judg- 
ments and dismissive wit are 
reserved for foe extreme forms of 
Afrocentrism: Prances Cress 
Welsings hymn to the wonders of 
melanin, foe chemical responsible 
for pigmenting skin (“perhaps foe 
most fantastic stuff on foe 
planet”), her theory that Aids is a 
gen ocidal white conspiracy 
directed against blacks, and Yosef 
Ben-Jochaxman's anti-Semitism 
I and public advocation of the 
killing of whites. Such views 
strangely mir r or foe hierarchies of 
19th-century European racial 
thought and sadly prove the 
paradox that racism is no 
respecter of skin colour. 


Stuart Jeffries on low-calorie substitutes for classics 

Proust for slirnmers 


Proust Among The Stars 

by Malcolm Bowie 
348pp, HaxperCollips, £19-99 

I fgfp ahere have been too many 
j|| books about Proust in 
8K reeentyears. Alain de Bet- 
Si “tons How Proust Can 

CTumge^mrZf^isajjfytbezacst 

successful — a publisher's dream of 
a book, since it is conning, brutish 
and short Brutish in that it takes A 
La Recherche Du Temps Perdu, boils 

it furiously and so reduces foe thing 
to an obliging self-help manual for 
foosewithunfuIfiBedlrteraiypre- 
hansi nns- Then there was The Tear 
OfBeadrngPruuxt^ 


cffoetenqrtatioteofpseudyPtous- itics, sex, and death — and each one 

tiana: TJerewasawMMcfwtxild-be foafleogestTMlitionalintapretar 


notto require thatfoe novel be read, 
aumveose parallel to that ofPtousfo 

tMt flml mamhiinwl in Kwnglyllw 


speculation." 

Bowie Is tormented byfoe spec- 
tre oflitenuy tourism, but an 
impoverished one. He finds himsetf 
breakfasting on foe hold terrace at 
Caboorg, inspiration ofProosfs fio- 


for those who will not get around to 
j^diDg the book. Tb complete foe 
trflogywe need foe Penguin 60- 
sized confessional memoii^-cum- 
self-belp manual, The Little 
BookcfPmusttoTe&oayour 
workstation for service in those 
stressful moments. IB rattle it 
off this afternoon. 

Malcolm Bowie is alive to foe 

tawdry seductions of foe Proust 


characters from foe novel flitting 
across the beach. But such persua- 
sOQ is perdition, and makes him 
fed temble. "That wasfoe fear that 

Inri^rtloseasupremeworkoflit- 

erature and never getitback; that I 
would resign mysof to a non-read- 
ing knowledge of foe navel, a Proust 


lions ofProusfo handfiogof these 
themes, and deepens oneb pleasure 
in and understanding of foe novdL 

Best yet, and this is foe real les- 
son offois study, Bowie rejects foe 
notion foot Proost wrote a roman a 
clef, even though we may long for 
this to be trn&Pronsth treatment of 
deafo is emblematic ofhowfoe 
book refhses to supply simple keys. 

I Hue, some have nnstekenALa 
Recherche for a novel that prosely- 
tises in femur offoe notion that art 
can transcend death. But no. 

Instead and wonderfelly, Proust 
often writes of deafo wilh syntactic 
and grief-focused emotional sim- 
pKrity, juxtapc>sed with those 
characteristic Proustian sentences 


lyour sdected short quotations and 

a those hannting images that had long ago 

tdeit drifted fieecfthedr original textual 

moorings.” 

? to foe There are plenty of quotations 

Proost from Proust in Bowiehboolq Dane, 

lavement though, has drifted free from its 

and read- moorings; all beat usbackcease- 


foanthor inspiration. His book® fooosandpagemcantafeaninso- 
thmner,txxj, but at least does foe ^protra^d^r^em^ 


as Bowie puts ft. Hms, when foe 
narrator looks at his grandmofoerb 
corpse: “Asrafle seemed to be 
ho vexing on my grandmother's 
lips. On that fouera] couch, death, 
Kke a sculptor offoe Middle Ages, 
had hud bar down in foe fbim of 
ayounggirL” 

And yet death, Bowie recognises, 
like ev e r y t hi ng else Pro u st touches 
inAI«/tacfc«n^cmnesalivem 
its multip&city, as something 

abort which foe narrator can be 


^B^S^^labours underfoe Bowfefc book helps to expkmwhy. 

Professor of Clu^^feiahcaltyo^ 

^^TJ^^sAOritad^wEites ised around sdt time, morality, pol- 


own tradition: don’t try to per- 
suade yonr opponent that it is 


The List 


thinks; just show bim that it 


FremWodohoUsetoWittg^- 

stein, by Anthony Quinton (Car- 
canett E2S) 

Quinton doesn’t actually try to 
make 0 ease linking PGand 

wie- tfsiustthathisessitysonfoe 

two are printed one after the otner. 

This is a pleasantly meandenng 

\ot always rigorously cunzvrtea 
collection from the esteemed polrt- 
ical rfoilosopher, taking m his 
thoughts on universities, foe will 
in ethics, foe British Empire, con- 
tinental philosophers, 8 ^ 
dilating logical demolition rt 




Sting: Demolitton Man, by . 

Christopher Sandford {Uttte, 

Prawn, El 6 . 99 ) - 

Andyouthon^ithewasa^owtmg 

bassfiltyer.Taherthanaftm- 

lovingbnBdozer driver. The tide is 
actually chosen from one of Stings 
worst songs, foetifle track to a 
cheerful Sylvester StaBone aa-fi 
fi^butSandfoifomeansitto _ 
relate also to foe singerh h^t rt 
Hkc, breaking things up - The 
Pol^hismaixiage— andhisdii- 
ficulty with keying friends, which 
t,™/ «Mrtareot3vbeen over- 


phdloscrphicaL 

But vfoat about foe stars that 
Bowie refers to in his title? You’D 
find no short cuts here. Just read 

his excellent book and find out 

for yourself 


come. As rock biogs go, this is a 
very well written, critical and foor- 
oodily researched guide to foe 
Nabokov and Chaucer4oving 
groovix 

Mad Frank and Friends, by 
Frankie Fraser with James 
Morton (Little, Brown, £1&£9) 


of the earth, going about torturing 
and ramming each othfcr in foe 
golden dtys when your kids could 
stiD play in foe street. That Eraser 
is amedia celebrity these days is 
not foe noWest compHment to 
modem cnhmejyrt there is 
something oddly pitiful in the 
boxing stance he assumes on 
foe dnstjacket- 
Stawen Poole 





What young men do 
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THE NEW NEW 
GRANTA. 

TRY IT. IT'S FREE. 

Here are some key words from our era: spin, sound-bite, 
jump-cut, docu-drama, docu-soap, the Net the Web, product- 
placement, the marketing opportunity, shag, lads, 'irony 7 . 

Where does writing figure in all this? The serious and comic stuff called 
literature. Isn’t it too slow? Isn't the novel dead? Does writing still matter? 

Grama magazine believes that it does. 

The new issue of Grants looks a little different, but it remains committed 
to the idea that writing — especially fresh and original writing — still 
supplies foe most honest, informing, surprising, illuminating, telling 
reflection of ourselves and our world. 

Take the new issue (literally: it's free with this special offer). It includes: 


MARRIED LIVES: Tim Lott, Tim Parks and Nicholas Shakespeare on the predicaments of 
three marriages (why, for example, Martha Geilhom couldn't bear mention of her ex- 
husband, Ernest Hemingway). 

THE MISTRESS: Dani Shapiro on her misspent youth. 

RICHARD FORD on where writing comes from. 

NORTHERN SOUL: Simon Armicage on the North, posr the muck and much of the brass. 

REPORTAGE from Indonesia by Richard Lloyd Parry (including the terrible and largely 
unknown story of its war of severed heads). 

HIGH HEELS: Todd McEwen on a man obsessed. 

PHOTOGRAPHY by Scbastiao SaJgado. 
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It was supposed to be a nice little 
documentary about a sixties icon, 
but The Falconer has become the 
most fought-over film in years. 

Jonathan Jones reports 

Bring me 
the head 
ofthe 
weirdest 
man in 
London 
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T wanging his electric 
guitar in aden piled 
high with sixties 
relics, the film- 
maker Peter White- 
head compares him- 
self and the novelist Iain Sinclair, 
who has just made a documentary 
about him, to the protagonists of 
the 1369 film Performance. White- 
head thinks ofhimsdf as Hiraer, 
the androgynous rock star, and 
Sindair as the intruding, psycho* 
pathic gangster Chas. 

ft seemed a silly, self-dramatis- 
ing thing to say, but when I 
thought about it 1 saw his point 
Whitehead was a friend of Syd 
Barrett and lover ofNico, a pop 
dneaste who made Tonite Let's AD 
Make Love In London and worked 
with the Stones, filming them in 
forties drag to promote Standing 
In The Shadow and dressing Jag- 
ger as Oscar W3de for the release 
ofWe Love You after his 1967 
drugs conviction. Iain Sinclair is 
an East End writer, a novelist of 
violent vituperative rage, whose 
fictions dissect the nastier bits of 
London history. Amid all the 
bitchiness that currently sur- 
rounds their relationship it seems 
to be Sinclair who has acted in a 
perverse and irrational way. 

Sinclairs film, entitled The Fal- 
coner, makes allegations about its 
subject that are every bit as 
extreme as the wild words of 
Courtney Love’s flaky enemies in 
Nick Broomfield’s film Sort And 
Courtney. It portrays Whitehead 
as a paedophile and murderer. The 
Falconer began as a consensual 
project, a Channel 4 film about 
"the lives and works ofPeter 
Whitehead” to be made with the 
full involvement of its subject But 


now the relationship between 
film-maker and subject has cata- 
strophically broken down. 

Tue fiist time I spoke to White- 
head about the film he was trying 
to enjoy the notoriety, hut since 
then he has consulted his lawyers 
and now insists that it be dearly 
subtitled "a fiction” and under no 
circumstances called a documen- 
tary. He condemns its portrayal of 
him as die projection of someone 
elsefesick mind. "His father was a 
surgeon," he says oflain Sinclair, 
“his father ent people up. Iain does 
the same. He is a serial ldQer. He is 
a stalker. In his rnind, if not other- 
wise, he is Jack the Ripper.” 

However, Sinclair says when 
they exchanged letters about the 
film, Whitehead first called it a 
masterpiece — comparing ft to 
The Wasteland — before com- 
pletely changing his mind. 

I once met Iain Sinclair a few 
years ago in a cellar under the Qty 
of London among abandoned boil- 
ers, dnst>fiDed bathtubs and gen- 
eral creepiness. Before you could 
say “psyt&ogeography" he went 
down a narrow tunnel that may 

have led to the inner sanctum of 
masonic mysteries or the main 
sewer. I asked him ifhe really 
believes Hawksmoor's churches 
are aligned with arteries of power 
through the body ofLondon — but 
I didn’t get a straight answer. He’s 
been examining the e ntrails of 
London since the early seventies, 
toiling on his morbid mythologies 
even as they were pinched by the 
likes of Peter Acknyd. He also 
attempted to bring down Margaret 
Thatcher through prophesy in his 
1989 novel Do w nr i ver and then 
subsequently claimed success in a 
letter to Angela Carter. But it’s only 


TICKETS FOR 
THE EDINBURGH 
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Take this copy ofthe Guardian to the relevant box office 
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shows (subject to availability): 

KeSM&ifsiti & Fiske -Tbe Sinking of th« Titanic 
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Hying Machine - ISO Cigarettes 
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r The Happy Gang 
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Petit (left} and Sinclair, whose film 

since publishing bis more accessi- | 
ble coflection of essays lights Out 
R»r TheTterxitoiy, Which included 
an account ofhow he conned his 
way into Jeffrey Archer’s riverside 
penthouse, that he’s started to 
receive his due as a writer of sul- 
phuricaDy brilliant prose. 

The Falconer is a collaboration 
with film director and crime novel- 
ist Chris Petit, a member ofthe rat 
pack of noirish writers, sfaamanis- 
tic performance artists and skin- 
head theorists with whom Sinclair 
likes to wander around London. 
When I went to Sindairk house in 
Hackney I found him and Petit 
sniggering over what they’ve done 
with Peter Whitehead’s life. 

Sinclair explained how they 
recorded hours of imosed footage 
with Whitehead, went to the 
Hebrides to see him provoke UFO 
activity by "calling down die light” 
and took a trip to Greenwich to 
hear paranoiac novelist Stewart - 
Home depicting the Royal Ramify 
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For full details of shows at the Observer Assembly, 
the Calders Gilded Balloon and the Pleasance phone 
0897 501387 for a free GASP brochure (calls cost 
£1 per rntnutel. 


mass human sacrifice in the 
Millennium Dome. 

Sinclair claims; Whitehead saw 
him merefy.as his BoswetL Bat 
< Sinclair and Petit did everything 
they could to metamorphose 
Whiteheads story. "I thought, I 
| don't want to be making Peter 
Whiteheads autobiography^ said 
Petit. So they set about disfiguring 
their documentary into a fiction. 
They introduced the idea that 
Peter Whitehead was a stalker and 
a paedophile, and had kill ed 
someone. They erased every refer- 
ence to his sixties films — the orig- 
inal justification for the documen- 
tary — until in the finished film 
“there is no sixties. He’s a ghost 
without a real past”. 

Sinclair gave me an example of 
how this was done. One day they 
went to Cambridge with White- 
head to have lunch with a friend 

who backed his first film, Whcdfy 
Communion (1965), a record of 
Allen Ginsberg at the Albert HalL 
But they edited out any discus- 
sion of this: “Now [after editing], 
it looks as if the whole lunch was . 
just a confession by Whitehead 
■ about this affair with his daugh- 
ter^" said Sinclair. “He goes on 
about how he faD in love with his 


[ daughter, and by the way it’s cut it 
becomes a Lolrta-esque episode of 
some sort.”- By the way it’s cut — ■ in 
retrospeettiris seems an extraor- 
dinary confession. 

Utterly baffled, I visited Peter 
Whitehead in Pytchley, a hamlet 
near Northampton, where he has a 
row of (hatched cottages con- 
nected together to form a warren 
of a bouse. Whitehead and his wife 
Dido — n& Goldsmith, cousin of 
Jemima Khan —live here with 
their four daughters. Dido paints, 
he writes occult novels. He has a 
Russian mistress, Olga, whols part 
ofthe family. On this first 
encounter I found him trying to be 
sanguine about the fihn. After all, 
Sinclair’s interest in him for over 
two yearshasreinvaited White- 
head as a cuh figure, with Creation 
Books publishing his porn photog- 
raphy and a guest appearance at 
an academic conference boldly 
entitled Tbnite Let’s All Make Love 
In Leicester. 

-He took me into the garden to 
see his Greek theatre, made from a. 
demolished Midland Bank, where 
his children put on a play for .the 
villagers every summer. I was ' 
dbarmed-TliOTbeled me through 
a leafy archway into his other folly, 
an Egyptian temple “devoted", he 
told me matter-of-factfy, "to the 


union with Osiris”. ' 

One ofthe cottages once 
belonged to Howard Madbs, who 
kept drugs there, but Whitehead 
didn't want to talk about tins, tan 
talising me with the information 
that Marks was best man at his 


wedding before launching into a 
discourse upon Egyptian magic, 
living oat the myth oflsis and 
Osiris cm the spir itu al plane," he 
explained, "means a preoccupation 
with the meaning ofthe birth of 
the falcon Homs, the opening of . 
the Third Eye, the transformation 
of rational vision into visionary 
vision — which is where I think 
they’ve blown it in The Falconer; 
because I think Chris Petit is itoo 
rational and cynical and English to 
know what we’re talking about’ 

It's a long way from pop art to 


Whitehead, once described by 
Derek Malcolm m the Guardian as 
“always the chronicler of public 
events andthuewaythey relate to 
private experience”, sawbimselfas 
participating in the revolution; he 
even founded a publishing com- 
Lorrimer Books, to translate. 
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bead's most famous film, Tbnite 
Let's AD Make Love In London 
(1967), is so steeped in the time it 
was made, with Michael Caine. 
condemning mini-ahir tg and 
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Bke girls”, and interviewing David 
Hockney about his lost for the ■ 
World Cup-winning English foot- 
ball team. 

The tide afWhitehead’s 1969 
film The Phil, documenting the . 
brutal crushing of an anti-Vietnam 
demonstration at Columbia Unt- . 
versity, sounds Hke an announce- 
mpnt nfMgOB mirnminm tdafilie; 


Sindairhas 
rubbed out every 
Reference to ; 
Whitehead’s . : 
former glamour 
to make him 
looklike a slid 
old pervert 


Saudi prince, who installed him in 
a faknn-breedmg centre on top of 

mw fha liq^w^t iwmnfaifw frt ibt> 
Middle East Whitehead practised 
an miusual method of artificial 
insemination. "I trained the males 
to aEght on my head. I had a spe- 
cial hatband they would push 
gainst it and Maculate.* He&mfi- 
iarised the female falcons with his 
seem so they saw him as their ■■ 
mate. "I would never let them see 
other falcons during the breeding 
season. I would fertilise them with 
a special syringe I had developed. 
Prince Chides came, and he saw' 
me doing it. He sawthe sperm 
come onto the ha£ He came up to 
me afterwards and said— *that& 
the most amazing thing I've ever 
seen m my Hfe’. Those were bis 
weeds. But the Bedouin hated me; 
they called me Beelzebub.” WfcHe- 
headcasthimsrif out of pop par- 



adise to take refuge eventually in a 
drizzly English garden, where he 
plans to be buried in a sarcophagus 
in bis temple of Isis. 

When I spoke to Whitehead 
the second time, the penny bad 
dropped about the fihn. Friends 
ofms who have seen The Falconer 
are outraged. Whitehead has . 
accepted that far from reviving 
his reputation, Sinclair has 
trashed his identify. I found him 
full of vengeful fury: "I have sur- 
rounded myself with a lot of 
women, but I have loved them; 
just to caQ me a stalker and a 
predator is criminal. Why do they 
have to do it? They cannot cope 
with the fact that I am in a sense 
bisexual, that my life is a pursuit 
of the feminine. I have lived my 
entire life as a quest for a kind of 
erotic wholeness. And these are 
two guys who live totally in the 
world of serial killers and the 
male mysteries and, yon know, 
Burroughs shooting his wife. This 
fihn r epre sents their fear of me." 

In Performance most people 


low-life Chas. Yet it’s Chas who’s 
wrapped up too tight and goes 
haywire. Something about Peter 
Whitehead has driven Sinclair to 
wpdfy inappropriate journalistic 
shortcuts, even to risk being sued. 
Sinclair is embarrassed by White- 


To su ppress what must have 
attracted him to the story in the 
first plaee, he’s rubbed out every 
reference to Whitehead’s former 
glamour to make him look like u 
?ad» old pervert. I was already 
inclin ing to believe Whitehead’s 
version of events when he made 
the gobsmacking revelation *hy» 
Sinclair is now working on a book 
teUmg the scandalous “true" story 
behind JG Ballard's novel Crash, 
a project wfaicb sounds even more 
insane and libellous. Iain Sinclair 
seemsto be working his way 
through the cultural figures of his 
own generation, uncovering sor- 
Oid secrets, or if necessary making 

them Qpi justashe has done with 
historical figures in his books. 
Quite why is hard to say. Sixties 

have been warned. 
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This Gerry’s no pacemaker . . . Graeme Hick prepares to accept Li.benberg's edge as Angos Fraser yet again mdses short work of the straggling opener 

England v South Africa: Fifth Comhfll Test, second day 

Angus Fraser the great equaliser 

Mike Selvev at Headingley sees the trusty workhorse strike back for butter-fingers England 

is as Bill tained, fleets, the idea of abed re ^e 

X^ t0 nf°Se howlers rather^Oian flair- ^ the SJS^SSEE re^toS £is 
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T here is, as Bm 
said to Monica, 
nothing like doing 
it the hard way. Ask 
this England team 
to scale the Eiger and they 
would elect to do it wearing 
boxing gloves and a blindfold. 
So when it comes to trying to 
win the most significant Test 
match , they have played m 
years, why not select a side 
that goes against precedent, 
then dilute an advantageous 
first-innings position with a 
flood of wickets, and finally, if 
♦ha t is not sufficient, drop 
catches with the ease that 
Phil Tufnell does aitcbes? 

This still promises to be a j 
dose game, even if by the end 

of the second day it was South 

Africa who had their noses m 
front Nine without loss over- 
night, they had lost only six 

Sffits by the tare iliey 
reached England s 230, , with 
the second new ball just om 
delivery old, but 
their last four wickets m as 
many overs to be all out for 
352, a slender lead ©npap?]- 
but larger in the context a 
potentially iow-scormg match 
in which they must bath**- 
As Mike Atherton took ^ 
catch that finished off the in- 
nings he must have enter- 
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tained, fleetingly, the idea of I 
decking it tor it meant that | 
he and Mark Butcher needed , 
to face a single over from ; 
Shaun Pollock before stumps. 
They did so without alarm. 

A quarter of an hour earlier 
it had been Angus Fraser, yet 
again, who threw his sweater 
over his shoulder and led the 
England team from the Held. 
A three-wicket spell with the 
new ball had given him five 
wickets in an innings tor the 
third time in succession, and 
the fifth time in 10 Tests. The 
older he gets — and he is 33 
today, so extra hay for him — 
the better he and his old-fash- 
ioned virtues seem to get 

South Africa’s was. typi- 
cally, a team effort on a pitch 
that, with the cloud overhead 
once more, offered batsmen 
little respite. Well as some 
have played so fer — and Jac- 
ques Kallis certainly did so 

fbr his 40 yesterday, as cud the 

impressively diligent Hansie 
Cronje, who spent almost four 
hours over 57 with nine pre- 
cise boundaries — no bats- 
man can ever have regarded 
himself as truly immune from 
the unpredictable bounce and 
movement One quality in- 
nings from either side— the 
sort that Graham Gooch cbls- 
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elled out here against West 
Indies — will win the match- 

England hung in well, but 
when the dust settles they 
■may yet have cause to regret 

one potty period of 22 deliver- 
ies midway through the after- 
noon when, in the aftermath 
of one of the most stunningly 
athle tic catches ever seal on 
• this ground, they spilled three 
chances, followed after the tea 
interval by another half- 
chance that on a good day 
might have been ta k e n . 

Croitfe, who had played so 
well at Trent Bridge, twice i 
benefited, when 20 and again 
when 32, and went on to pro- 
vide the bedrock of the South 
Africa reply- Jonty Rhodes 

was also twice reprieved, just 

when he was starting to be- 
come irritating, and pro- 
ceeded to make 32. 

The final innings may un- 
fold a different plot but yes- 
terday England paid a price 
for including the leg-spin of 
Ian Salisbury rather than 
Alan Mullally's pace. The 
chance was there to be taken, 
and South Africa should not 
really have been allowed the 
luxury of a lead. But the Eng- 
land attack rarely was ahle to 
function consistently as a 
unit 


without End; UMB 

Bmi tube a) DINGO & SEAL 

WJE’lAGUB.PrAGUE 

e)l don't kzura butlf ttlaugbs- 

vou’d better join In. 

MtatagUaks: 

a) ctothes/Une/danclng 

b) dotfces/borsa/play 
c> cl uthes/hrush/ work 
d) bat/ trick/shot 

ej brn/ln/step 


were too many pressure- 
relieving free hits for com- 
fort with Dominic Cork the 
chief offender. 

Happily none the worse for 
the blow to his left elbow the 


previous evening. Cork 
bowled manfully either side 
of the tea interval, beating the 
bat regularly during a Ifrover 
spell, talcing two good wickets 
and deserving more. 



Down and not out . . . Nasser Hussain inspects the turf after dropping Hansie Cronje 


fi horse/brass/hat 
QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. Canada Urkfuois word). 

2. The film Star Wars, 
a. ft nl1Hgl)ring>wT>\t 

4. Mnemonic for order of the 
planets but at present Pluto is 
closer than Neptune. 

5. Richard Rodgers (composer ofi, 
Richard Rogers (architect of) 

«. gane: Bob (creator oO; Citizen 


Kane (built); Kane and Abel (novel 
by); hero Marshall Will Kane. 

7. Married Barbara (B. Hepworth; 
widow B. Manq MP B. FoBett ; but 
Gould m. Barbra Streisand, 
a. ordinals, in order. Troth - the 
first casualty; second hand; Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind; 
born on the 4th of July; fifth 

column; a sixth, musically; 
Shostakovich's 7th symphony, led 


Bth Army, ninth commandment; 

10 th wedding anniversary, 
eleventh hour, Glorious 12th 
(AugV shooting season, 
fl. B-ng. (Big) Bang; B. Eng; 
(degree/. Btng Crosby. Bong 
(starts News at Tim); bung. 

10. Pool: chief character 
Wldmerpooh opera Emilia dl 
Liverpool; a whirlpool; pool , 
played In film. 


That said, five Cork overs 
in the morning, when the 
early incisions should have 
been made, cost him 25 runs. | 
Another specialist seamer op- ' 
tion then, and again later 
when the new ball was ap- 
proaching, to bowl in tandem 
with Fraser or Darren Gough 
— who took three for 58 — 
would have meant pressure 
applied continuously. 

Instead, it was a question of 
chipping away. By lunch, Fra- 
ser had removed Gary Kir- 
sten (to a truly shocking lbw 
decision from Javed Akhtar) 
and Gerry Liebenberg. while 
Darryl Cullinan's extrava- 
gance got the better or him, 
causing hi™ to drive vigor- 
ously at Gough and edge to 
Alec Stewart. 

When, an hour into the 

afternoon, the dangerous Kal- 
lis pulled Cork to midwicbet, 
where Mark Ramprakash 
flung hims elf low to his right 
and clung on to a miraculous 
one-handed catch, England 
were rampant. 

Rather than inspire, how- 
ever. Ramprakash’s effort 
seemed to traumatise the 
fielders. In quick succession. 
Cronje was missed at third 
slip by Nasser Hussain off 
Cork, Rhodes by Ramprakash 
at square leg as be pulled 
Gough, and again by Graeme 
Hick at second slip off Cork 
before, with tea imminent, he 
swung once too often at 
Gough and edged to Stewart . 

Shortly after the interval, 
Stewart narrowly failed to 
hold on to an edge from 
Cronje that was falling short 
Of Slip, Cork being ibe suf- 
ferer again. Cork, though, had 
been turning Brian McMillan 
inside out with his swing and 


finally ended his misery with 
a catch chipped to nild-on. 

At 1W for six. the game 
remained poised. But Cronje 
and Pollock, a dangerous 
No. 8, added 53 for the seventh 
wickeL taking South Africa 
into the lead before Cronje. 
well forward to Fraser and 
the new ball, was none the 
less adjudged lbw by Akhtar. 
II set Fraser on a roll. 

Pollock, taking the attack to 
the bowlers, swung and top- 
edged another catch to Salis- 
bury at mid-on, and two balls 
later Donald was also deemed 
lbw by Akhtar. this time the 
ball clearly striking the edge 
of his bat first. Mr Akhtar is 
not having a good game. 


Scoreboard 


PKUAMPi First timings 230 iM A Butcnor 
113: NUnl 4-7Z i. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

FM inata«m KWomlgW Ml 

Q Klraron IDw b Frasof — .... • -• ■ 

GFJLHJbenbwgcHIckb Fraser XI 

J H Kallis c FtampiukHSh b Cork - ... 40 

D J Culllran c srowort o Gough 37 

-W j Crank- D Frosnr «... 87 

IN Rhode? e Shrumrt b Gouu« 82 

B M McMiUn* e Salisbury b Cork 7 

5 U Pollock e Salisbury b Frasqr 31 

tu V Bouchnr c Alhvfion t> Gough .. .. 8 

A A PoriakJ a* D Fraser 8 

M Nunl noi out .... * 

EJlrastlKO. nt>1) *1 

Total {BOS evert) **• 

Fad of oifektfji 17. a,. S3. 170. 1*3. IM. 
S37.34Z.7k7 

■oaarSne: Goug" &» 3-7-56-0 Fiaaor 
&.1D-43-5: Cork Jt-S-TS-S; Flwlefl 
6-1-31-0. Siillfiburv 3-0-S-O: Butcher 
6-4-23-0. 


M A BoJcncr nM out 

M A Atherton avKout 

Ekiros (101) 

Total (tot 0. 1 wen) 

To bad N Hussain ' 1 A J Slewed. M R 
Hninpf dfcash. G A Hick, A FllntoH. O G 
Cork. D Gough. I D K Salisbury, ARC 
Fraser. 

Bawdnp: Prtlock i-O-i-D. 
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Nationwide League day one 


Sunderland have cheered up at last, says Michael Walker as he previews the new season and looks at the clubs revitalised by. fresh hopes of glory 

Reid warmed by what might have been 




O NE EAR may well 
be on the develop- 
ment at Heading- 
ley but, five weeks 
and two days after 
David Batty swaggered for- 
ward to replace England’s 
noisy involvement in the 
World Cup with a modest 
countrywide hush, English 
fans will re-disco ver the cosy 
thud of leather on leather 
again this afternoon. 

In normal circumstances 
those 37 days would be con- 
sidered a long wait for a game 
of football but, given that the 
time has been Oiled with the 
shriek of constant transfers 
and the yell of already-rich 
busin essme n plotting another 
carve-up, you could be for- 
given for feeling like an age- 
ing animal seeking sanctuary 
In a quiet corner. 

And then, an a grey and i 


drizzly Friday mom in Sun- 
derland, out comes Peter Reid 
and suddenly the colour and 
enthusiasm returns. It is aQ 
the more enjoyable because 
Sunderland's manager should 
be a weary man, approaching 
the season with dread, partic- 
ularly as Sunderland might 
be facing Newcastle United at 
St James' Park next Saturday 
rather than hosting Queens 
Park Rangers today. 

But Michael Gray’s saved 
penalty at the end erf' the play- 
off epic with Charlton at 
Wembley meant Sunderland 
missed out on the Premier- 
ship and Reid, notoriously up- 
beat, admitted yesterday that , 
“the d i sappnintmpnt n»aTly af- 
fected me. It was the players ! 
who picked me." They did a 
good job. Now Reid says: “I I 
am looking forward to it, im- I 
densely so. f know it's the I 


.Nationwide but it’s another 
massive season for us and if 
you can't get excited about 
the start of a new season, then 
you've no chance.” 
Consequently when QPR 
arrive at the Stadium of light 


ler and Neil Wain wright The 
trio should not take offence 
hut Reid did say that he had 
two lists of targets, one of 
which, the Premiership list, 
has been discarded temporar- 
ily. Nor Is Reid overly im- 


Delia Smith having thrown 
Mike Walker out of the 
kitchen. Fresh from persuad- 
ing Darren Eadie to sigh an . 
extension to his contract, I 
Rioch has promised “to spend : 
every feasible minute” trying 1 


the top flight and it Is doubt- 
ful he said ♦*»*»»* The expec- 
tation level is too high.” Ven- 
ables said so yesterday and 
also menti oned that .the new 
owner Mark Goldberg had 
b eep “stretched morqthanhe 


‘I am looking forward to it, immensely so. If you can’t get excited 
about the start of a new season, then you have got no chance’ 


they should be prepared to 
meet 12 happy men, not to 
mention a seD-out crowd of 
42,000 — up 1,400 an last year. 
That intimidating support is 
one reason why Sunderland 
are fhvourttss for promotion 
even though Reid has spent 
only around £2 million this 
summer on such as 

Thomas Sorensen, Paul But- 


I’ll teach you lot to 
play the fool, says 
Barnsley’s Jester 


Jon Brodkin talks to genial John Hendrie 
who as the new player-manager is getting 
really serious about raising the Tyketanic 


A FTER losing Danny 
Wilson, the ace in 
their pack. Barnsley 
have played their 
joker. John Hendrie, with his 
predilection for pranks and 
party tricks, is hardly tradi- 
tional managerial mat erial 
It is hard to imag ine Chris- 
tian Gross playing in false 
eyebrows after losing his own 
in a dr unken lark, or helping 
a Caribbean-born team-mate 
to acclimatise by regularly 
drenching him with fr eezing 
water. 

Hendrie, who stepped Into 
die player-manager role at 
Oakwell last month, can gen- 
erate his own excitement. In 


Middlesbrough 

Bryan Robson (age 41) 
Appointed May 1B94 y 

Scarborough 

kHcfc Wadsworth (47) 

June 1996 

York cay 

Alan LRUo (43) \ 

March 1093 v / 

Leeds UnHed 'x 

Ooorgo Graham (53) (( 
September A996 ^ 

Bradford City 
Paul Jewell (33) 

May 1398 

HaBfax Town 

KJeran 
O'Regan (34) 

August 1998 ^. 


nine of the past 11 seasons the 
team the striker has played 
for have been promoted, rele- 
gated or involved in the play- 
offs. 

Hendrie begins the daunt- 
ing task of raising the Tyke- 
tanic from the wreckage of 
the Premiership at home to 
West Bromwich fois after- 
noon: Yet as (me who played 
for Bradford City the day 56 
supporters died in Hie Valley 
Parade fire, he sees such pres- 
sures in healthy perspective. 

“People have said to me 
•You must be scared to take 
this job’ but I’m not worried.” 
he says. “If rm a success, 
great; if it doesn’t come off so 





Huddersfield Town — 1 
Mar Jackson (37) 
October 1997 , 

Barnsley ' 

John Hondrta- (34) 
July 1998 


Sheffield United 

Stavn Banco* (37) 
July 1996 

Sheffield Wednesday 
Danny Wttoon (38) 
July 1998 


A // Hul CBy 1 \ 

\\ rwuit Itark Hatalar (39) 
' July 1997 

| Rotherham Untted 

Jj Rondo Moore (45) 

{( May 1997 


■ Player-manager 



Unwanted Unsworth 
set for U-turn to Villa 


lan Rom 

D avid unsworth was 

one step closer to foot- 
balling purgatory yes- 
terday when his transfer to 
Everton from Aston Villa was 
approaching collapse. 

Ten days after announcing 
he wanted to leave Aston 
Villa — less than a week after 
joining them from West Ham 
— the former England centre- 
back was facing the prospect 
of making an unwanted 
return to Villa Park. 

It appears Everton’s man- 
ager Walter Smith has de- 
cided to Invest the £3 million 
he had earmarked for Uns- 
worth on another interna- 
tional midfielder to comple- 
ment his recent acquisitions. 
John Collins and Olivier 
DacourL 

Smith has been looking for a 
right-sided player and. much 
to Unsworth’s disappointment, 
that search may be near hs 
old. Yesterday, as Unsworth 
waited in his Merseyside home 
for confirmation that be was to 
resign for the dub where he 
began his career. Everton and 
Villa were on the verge of 


abandoning their attempts to 
broker a deal. 

The clubs had agreed a fee 
but have been unable to reach 
agreement on how the money 
should be pakL 

It is now probable that the 
24-year-old Unsworth will be 
told this weekend to report 
back to VUla Park on Monday 
morning to resume pre-season 
training. 

Unsworth' joined VTDa last 
month, leaving West Ham in a 
£3 million deal only 11 months 
after his arrival from Everton 
in a package deal which had 
seen him valued at eg minion. 

Although Villa's manager 
Gregory said this week that 
he would welcome Unsworth 
back with “open arms”, the 
chances of the two men forg- 
ing a viable working relation- 
ship must be slight 

Coventry have completed 
the signing erf Croatia's World 
Cup wing-back Robert Jami 
from Real Betis for 
£2.6 nfiliUfin- 

Gordon Strachan hoped to 
play the versatile 29-year-old 
former Juventus player in 
today’s friendly against 
Espanyol at Highfleld Road 
but he still needs a work per- 


mit and is not expected to 
make his debut until August 
29 against West Ham. 

Strachan said: “He played a 
big part in the World Cup 
games. He’s quietly effective, 
not flash.” Coventry also paid 
£300,00 for Portsmouth’s Ja- 
maican World Cup forward 
Paul Hall. 






pressed by the bookmakers* 
analysis — “they had Man 
City up there last season” — 
and he wait through (he 
usual suspects regarding pro- 
motion: Crystal Palace. Bol- 
ton and Birmingham, al- 
though he did suggest- one 
outsider, Norwich City. 

The Canaries now have 
Bruce Rioch g t fr rfn g- ' tfitng g, 


to bring success to C a trow 
Road. “It won’t be easy,” he 
added, wisely. 

Another experienced char- 
acter doing something new 
but trying not to get other 
people excited about tt Is 
Teiry Venables. AH right. 
Venables- has managed Palace 
before, but ft is 19 years since 
he them to promotion to 


Im a g ined” in -buying Palace. 
Venables stressed (he virtue 
of patience, although it Is 
hard to see it being much in 
evidence at Selhurst Park 
today given that Bolton are 
the visitors. Alan Thompson's 
removal to Aston vma will do 
nothing to qpefi. thfe pace of 
what was a Premiership dog 
fi g h t last v y in Todd 


wfll give a debut to the 
£1.6 mRUon Dane Claus Jen- 
sen but the transfer of Jamai- 
cans full-back Rlccardo Gard- 
ner is lied up in red tape. 

A floor -below, Bolton’s 
neighbours City 

have theft first taste (rfjlfe hi 
the huslane. As 31,000 tickets 
have been sold already for the 

hnrnp gama with Blfldtp oal it 
will not feel Eke that and Joe 
Rnyte has been left marvel- 
ling at City tens* loyalty. : - 

It is more than the manager 
feh when be saw the state at 
his squad's fitness when they 
reported for training. Six in- 
tense days at Torpoint Naval 
Base in Plymouth changed 
that "If nothing else, they are 

definitely fit,” Boyle said. 

The dub rel eg ated with 
City were Stoke and they 
begin battle under the super- 
vision of Brian Little at 


Northampton. Other not ^f 
debutants in the same div- 
ision are Macclesfiteld who 
entertain Kevin Keegan. 

Peter Beardsley and the r^t 

of pulham, white all Welsh- 
men will rejoice in seeing Ian 
Rush in Wrexham red at 
home to Reading. Except 
those in South Wales. 

C ardiff city followers can 
think about that on th e lon g 
trip to Hartlepool and Swan- 
sea mark the start of another 
season in the Old Fourth, 
meeting Exeter. 

Happier fern may be found 
at Peterborough where Hau- 
Eax Town restart their Foot- 
ball League career and at Car- 
I Usle where Brighton’s long- 
; suffering supporters begin 
another homeless campaign. 
But at least they are still here: 

1 So is Peter Reid. So la foot- 
ball. Cheer up. 



what? One thing's for sure, it 
won’t hurt me. I’ve seen 
thing s like that fire and it’s 
something ni never forget 
It’s hard to talk about The 
feelings still fin me up.” 

After 18 years of rolling 

home fr om t raining at lunch- 
time, the demands of his 
“first proper job” have come 
as a nasty shock. Although 
Wilson's departure for Shef- 
field Wednesday was scarcely 
a surprise, the 34-year-old 
Hendrie never imaginpH that 
the task of following the 
club’s most successful man- 
a ger would foil to him 

‘Tt wasn't as if 1 was partic- 
ularly close to the chairman,” 
he says. “Even when I signed 
here, I never dealt with him, 
Pd not had one heart-to-heart 
with the chairman in 18 
months as a player, so you 
can imaging the scene when I 
got back from Spain two days 
before pre-season and he’s on 
the phone. 

‘T had four kids running 
about and six suitcases to un- 
pack and I was just ignoring 
the calls. But the phone kept 
rin g in g and rin g in g and even- 
tually I picked it up and this 
voice said: ’Hi John, it’s John 
Dennis. Danny's off to 
Wednesday, do you want the 
job?* I met him the following 
day and that was it I walked 
In the next morning as player- 
manager.” 

Hendrie knew foe japes 
would have to stop. But if foe 
club’s Trinidadian striker 
, Clint Marcelle is drier and 
warmer as a result, he will be 
disappointed. 'TPs great to 
have characters about who 
like a laugh and a joke, but 
obviously now I can't be 
doing it” he says. * 

He cites his experience at 
his previous club. “When 
Bryan Robson first came into 
the post at Middlesbrough, he 
would go out with the boys 
and I’ve learned from that 
You can't have any friend- 
ships with players. Relation- 
ships will have to change.” 

The team and the style, it 
seems, will not The inspira- 
tional Neil Redfeam, sold to 
Charlton for si mm i on by 
Wilson, is the only significant 
departure and Hendrie has 
replaced him with two experi- 
enced midfielders. Robin van 
der Laan from Derby and 
Kevin Richardson from 
Southampton for slightly less 
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Sad big hits 
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Oakwell overseer John Hendrie is now directing operations from the Barnsley sidel i n es rather than sitting as a sub on the bench mike everton 


than £700,000 in total. 

Their lengthy names and 
advanced years make them 
shrewd signings. At £7.50 ft 
costs fans more to have either 
name printed on the back of a 
replica shirt than any other 
squad player, while Richard- 
son. io months older than his 
manager, also has an. impor- 
tant role off the pitch. "At 
least he’ll go bald before me,” 
Hendrie says with a smile. 

There is more money avail- 


able to buy but Hendrie has 
learned from bitter experi- 
ence with Fabrizio RavaneQi, 
in the dosing months of his 
cj y cpaonnc at Middlesbrough, 
to be cantioas in foe transfer 
market 

'Td always been totally 
committed to the dub and 
suddenly there were people 
coming in who couldn’t give 
two hoots and were just in it 
for the money,” he says. 
’That was hard to take. Yon 


have to do your homework on 
a player.” 

. After more than 500 appear- 
ances as a striker for Coven- 
try, Bradford City, Newcastle, 
Leeds, Middlesbrough and 
Barnsley, Hendrie is unlikely 
to figure prominently on the 
pitch this season. But having 
been a substitute for much of 
last term his view of proceed- 
ings will not be greatly 
altered. 

The key, he acknowledges. 


is organisation. At least in de- 
fence he knows it can no 
longer be just like watching 
Brazil. “A lot of them realised, 
by the end that they could 
play at that level and hope- 
fully theyTl take that into this 
season,” he says. 

*Tm not going to con the 
public or put undue pressure 
on my players by saying 
we’re going to win promotion. 
Going up to foe Premiership 
was a fantastic achievement; 


.my biggest in football given 
our resources. 

“Danny's left me a hard act 
to follow but m be positive 
and foe main thing is that I’ve 
got foe support erf the public 
and the support of the play- 
ers. : There could be worse 
people in the job than me 
from foeir point of view.” . 

.With anyone else in charge 
si certain J Hendrie would 
b htt be lining foeir shorts 
with Deep Heat for a start 


Striking mishaps 
for Newcastle 


Vialli and Del Piero hit 
backin doping row 


Jarnl . . . Coventry capture 


John WanDe 

N ewcastle united 
fhee a striking crisis 
for their opening Pre- 
miership match against 
Charlton a week today after 
it emerged that Alan 
Shearer has a broken nose. 

The England captain 
damaged his nose dnrlnga 
friendly against Middles- 
brough last Sunday In an ac- 
cidental clash with Curtis 
Fleming, hot it was not until 
yesterday that Newcastle 
admitted foe damage. 
Shearer’s Intended strike 
partner Stephane Gnivarc’h 
twisted his ankle dnrlnga 
friendly against Bray last 
Wednesday. 

“Alan took a bang on the 
nose and be has cracked it,” . 
said the Newcastle manager 
Kenny Dalglish, who sought 
to play down the injury yes- 
terday and insisted that 
Shearer would still be fit to 
start. 

“It’s a slight crack that 
doesn’t require surgery and 
he won’t miss any games be- 
cause of it. There’s nothing' 
to worry about. It won’t af- 


fect his availability." 

Shearer missed more 
than half of last season 
through injury and Newcas- 
tle are relying on him to 
rejuvenate the team . But 
GuivarcTa faces a race 

n gnlnirftlm atematehfg 
Premiership debut along- 
side Shearer. The £3-5 mil- 
lion striker Is unlikely to 
recover from injury in time 
to meet Juventus at home 
on Monday, lessening his 
chances of facing Charlton. 

Dalglish said: “He’s 
doubtful for Monday. But 
his Injury Is not too bad and 
we don't think he'll be out 

for too long.” 

Newcastle are understood 
to have been involved in 
preliminary talks over the 
European Super League 
though the club has so tar 
refused to comment. 

Yesterday Uefa’s general 
secretary Gerhard AIgner 

announced plans to meet ; ■ 
the major clubs in an a±- 
tempt to head off the league. 
He urged tbemnot to rush 
into agreements with “pri- 
vate breakaway leagues 
whose future might be 
. questionable". 


T HE Italian World Cup 
forward Alessandro Del 
Piero yesterday -in- 
structed his. agent to start 
la gni ax-Hnn against the Rama 
coach Zdenek Zeman over 
what the player saw as allega- 
tions by the Czech of drug use 
by the Juventus striker. 

Zeman claimed in an Ital- 
ian magazine Interview that 
drugs were in danger of turn- 
ing SerieAinto another Tour 
de France, adding that he was 
nmagpri at the muscle devel- 
opment of Del Piero and the 
Chelsea player-manager 
Gianluca ViallL 
Juventus refused to . com- 
ment on Zeman ’s claims, but , 
Del Piero’s agent Claudio Pas- j 
qualiu did as he announced , 
that his client would sue for ' 
damages, describing the accu- j 
sations in L’Espresso maga- 
zine as very damaging for the 
whole of football. 

“It's sporting discipline and 
personal sacrifice that have 
bees foe basis of Del Piero’s 
success.” he added. “If/Mr Ze- 
man knows BOmrihln g differ - 
ent , he should *ddrp<«hlm-sp1f 


to the football authorities. 

“Alessandro . . ; law already 
instructed me not oily to 
begin the inevitable legal pro- 
ceedings but, once permission 
has been granted by the feder- 
ation, to seek appropriate 
damages from a civil court". 

Vialli, in Sicily for a Chel- 
sea pre-season match, also 
responded angrily, saying: 
"The [Italian] federation 
should suspend him for at 
least one year. He’s trying to 
destabilise the soccer world. 

Lee Mills has become free- 
spending Bradford City's re- 
cord signing by Joining from 
Port Vale for £1 million. 


Blackburn’s Danish striker 
Per Pedersen has joined 
Strasbourg on a three-year 
contract worth £900,000. 

Mick Harford, 39, ‘has 
retired as a player after .a ZL- 
year career. He will concen- 
trate solely on coaching 
duties at Wimbledon. 

Alex Mine r confirmed 
he will -remain as Scotland as- 
sistant manager under Craig 
Brown. He will' continue to 
combine foe role with his 
duties at Aberdeen. 

Paul Marson was sent off in 
the first half of Middles- 
brough's friendly at Heeren- 
veen last night. 
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Aussie 

double 

defies 

England 


A nything yon can do. 

we can do every bit as 
wen. That, at least, ap- 
peared to be the Australian 
philosophy at Guildford 

yesterday as the first Test 

of the women's Ashes senes 
headed Inexorably towards 
a run-drenched stalemate. 

Replying to England’s 
414, Belinda Clark’s tour- 
ists closed on 393 for five, 
still 21 behind bat with 
only a day remaining of the 
alotted four. If ever there 
was a case for equality on 
the greensward, twn was 
assuredly it: the balance be- 
tween bat and ball has been 
as dist orted here in this 
Surrey market town as it 
has been for the men at 
Headingley. albeit in 
reverse. Getting out seems 
to be a major achievement. 

Aust ralia owed their po- 
sition of substance to a 
fourth-wicket stand of 220 
between Melanie Jones 
(131) and Joanne Broad- 
bent. who was still en- 
trenched at stumps with 
146 not out. 

The pair came together at 
140 for three after Char- 
lotte Edwards had taken 
two wickets in an over to 
put England on the front 
foot, taking a smart return 
catch to send back Lisa 
Keightley for 56, then trap- 
ping Karen Holton leg be- 
fore for four. 

Broadbent soon straight- 
ened things out with some 



Surrey v Derbyshire 


Kent v Hampshire 


graceful strokes, collecting I — 

12 boundaries all told. | Mel J adds spice . . . Melanie Jones turns a ball to leg en route toa century yesterday as the Australians moved to within 21 runs of England's first-innings total in the first Test at Guildford photograph: craig prentis 


County Championship 

Lancashire v Gloucestershire 

Sad big hits in 
record stand 


Hollioakes on a high Party-pooper Hooper 


David Foot at Old Traffbrd 

■■■HERE was scant com- 

■ fort for Gloucestershire 

| .after a- gr inding defeat j 
by an innings and 35 runs 
which served both to stifle 
their title dreams and stoke 
Lancashire’s. 

Yet as the spectators sat 
wondering whether their in- 
vestment for a day's viewing 
was justified — the match 
ended soon after lunch — a 
belated cameo uplifted West 
Country hearts and offered 
more than a shred of 
entertainment 

The last-wicket stand of 83 
between Martyn Ball and Jon 
Lewis was not merely the best 
of the entire match. It was 
Gloucestershire's best 10th- 
wicket partnership ever 
against Lancashir e, breaking 
a record that had stood exact- 
ly 100 years. 

In a match that belonged 
memorably to the Old Traf- 
ford spinners, the response of 
the Gloucestershire batsmen 
was careworn and error- 
riddled. 

There has been little c hanc e 
to learn about the turning 
h«n so for this summer and it 
showed, at times painfully, es- 
pecially against the excep- 
tional promise of the wet- 
eared though wily leg-spinner 
Chris Schofield, backed up by 
the persevering off-breaks of 
Gary Yates. 

Yet Ball and Lewis mocked 1 
the inhibitions that bad gone 
before. Off a token 21 balls. 
Ball hit two sixes and five 
fours in his 40, with 30 of his i 
muscular runs coming in two i 
overs from Yates. Lewis, tall 
and with the natural inclina- 1 


tions of a slogger, rattled a six 
and seven fours in his 39. - 

Old Trafford can have a 
partisan soul but it also 
warms to a couple of pugna- 
cious fighters from- the bot- 
tom of the order, though this 
pair was artificially relegated 
as Gloucestershire had used 
two night-watchmen. 

Indeed, the partnership 
gave little serious sign of 
being ended and it even 
looked as if Lancashire might 
have to resort again to the 
under-used seamers. But then 
Lewis hit out again and was 
caught at deep midwicket 

It was a romantic and prof- 
itable arrival at county head- 
quarters for Schofield who 
finished with four for 60 yes- 
terday and eight wickets from 
the match. He had Mike 
Smith, another bowler who 
did better than some special- 
ist batsmen, caught at short 
leg. one of a number of close 
catches. 

There was never much 
doubt about yesterday's rapid 
decline. Courtney Walsh, an 
odd choice as nightwatch- 
man, went to the fourth ball 
of the morning, while Domi- 
nic Hewson beat a melan- 
choly retreat soon after with 
his mistimed hook to long leg. 

The Gloucestershire cap- 
tain Mark Alleyne said later 
“We’re not complaining but 
the game was decided by the 
toss and we were frustrated 
by the wicket Lancashire had 
prepared.” 

The batsmen were not the 
only ones to show consterna- 
tion yesterday. In fact. The 
Thunderer went silent for a 
time when its talen t ed young 
writer was caught putting 
four-star into his dieseL 


Andy Wilson at The Oval 

T O ENFORCE the follow- 
on or not that was the 
question which faced 
Adam Hollioake after his 
three-man attack had dis- 
missed Derbyshire for 139. 
securinga first-innings 
lead of 194, by mid- 
afternoon. 

Hollioake decided to bat , 
again, therefore removing 
Derbyshire’s only conceiv- 
able route to victory and 
allowing his bowlers (and 
Alan Butcher) to recover 
firom their efforts in the en- 
ergy-sapping heal. 

Little brother Ben cer- 
tainly deserved his rest. 
Having claimed the impor- 
tant wicket of Michael 
Slater on Thursday evening 
he added three more yester- 
day to complete season’s 
best figures affourforSB. 

This has not been an easy - 
season for Hollioake Jnr 
bnt there was no sign here 


Scoreboard 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

(Sacond day of lour today; lie) 


Ifea Ovafc Surrey (7pta) rmd Derbysnira 
(4) by 3*2 runs wtth throe eeoorxMnnlnga 
•token remaining. 

wnmi Pin* Innings 333 (A D Brown 
13% Blackwell 5-116). 


of the shin splints which 
have been troubling him. 
Saqlaln Mushtaq was ex- 
pected to pose the main 
threat but both Ben Hol- 
lioake and Martin Blcknell 
found enough pace and 
bounce to deny him another 
five-wicket hauL 

It was the wholehearted 
Blcknell. a seriously nnder- 
rated scamer, who broke 
through after Derbyshire 
resumed on 46 for two, con- 
founding Him Barnett with 
a classic one-two: a lifting 
leg-cutter past the outside 
edge followed by a skidding 
nip-backer to uproot middle 
stump. 

Ben Hollioake took only 
three deliveries to pierce 
Matthew Cassar’s solid de- 
fence. Ian Blackwell could 
not restrain his big-hitting 
Instincts and holed oat to 
deep square leg to leave 
Derbyshire 94 forfive— 
with Saqlain still wicket- 


Rothmans Football Yearbook 
1998-99 by. Jack & Glenda Rollih 

CteUBShcp Price E15.99 Ind UK pSp frrpl 79*. PUaiBhed by Heading 

The 29th eefition of fooball’s 
bible brings you complete 
coverage of the qualifying 
and final tournaments for 
the 1 998 World Cup, as wed 
Ijj as a fuH review of the three 
' major European cup 
competitions. 

& With full details of match by 
match statistics, results, - 
line-ups, crowds, scorers 
and goal times, this year's 
guide is an essential for any 
footiefan. 
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Fhst totow {overnight 4B-21 

RMS WOeton st Batty b Saqlaln 37 

K J Bermsa b Blctawte 13 

M E Caesar b B C Hofftoaka — 4 

I D BleeeweU e Blcknell 

bBCHodkaute lO 

-tKMKifl&encShalMb&aqMn — 11 
PAJ DaRrabas IbwbBCHotaoaJce - 4 

VPCtwtebEUcWl 14 

G 11 Roberta t> Saqlaln — _ 8 

KJOeoanotout O 

Extras (bt. IM, nbIS) s 28 

Tool (54J ovare) 128 

ltoH nnwfc 82.a0.94. 96, 103.119. 13B. 
(nUkw Bicftnall 17-3-43-3; BC Hol- 
Koalce 11-4-33-4; Saqlaln 243-4-0-3; . 
Amin 1 -0-4-0; A J HolUoeke 1-1-0-0. 


U Ware cK/IUtenb Dean 7 

tJK Batty c Barnett bDaftettas 21 

N Shahid btoacfcwet 27 

•A J Hottest* cMayb Blackwell 28 

A D Browne May b Dean ii 

BCHoUtoakecDeFreUKbBtodcwen 4 

JA Knott not out 21 

A R Butcher e Stater & BtateoveH 12 

M P BldoeB not OUT — — 20 


Total Nor 7. 85 overs)— 148 

M 13.38. 72,85.91. 101. 123. 

To bate R M Ataln. S&qteln Musftteq. 
Bewfkw DePTettaa O-S-atM: Dean 
1B-V-53-Z Blackwell 27-7-50-4; Clarke 

2-0-4— ft Roberta 7-3-7-0. 

Ifilib ir M J KtrebenendR Pelmer. 


Robin Weston had 


eaeWmana Sussex (24pts) bool Durham 
(3) by an fenfilngs and 31 rune. 

BUSSSfc First Intengs 460 (MGBevan 95. 
W G Kh*n 91. H J KJrtley 59, C J Adams SBt 
Hamdaon 4-94). 

DURHAM 

Hat to tom (overnight 116-5) 

P D CoUlngwood C Adams b Robinson 28 

tM PSPHgMnotout-. so 

S Cnepmen Ibw b Lawry a 

N C Ptilltfea b IQrtley • 

J wood e Sana b Klrtlay 12 

S J Harmison tbw b Bevsn 12 

Extras (fcfl, hbfl) 11 

Total (87 overa) — 188 

MofukUiMaeir. 140. 161. 181. 
Bomber Lowry 30-12-63-4; Kirfloy 
22-7-64-2; Robinson 2V8-47-3; Bales 
11-4-28-0; Bovan 3-2-3-1. 


J E Morris c Newell b IQrtley B 

M A Gough tbw b Lowry 28 

N J Speak c Adams o Robinson 7 

J A Daley Ibw b RotYiteon 18 

*D C Boon ibwb Robinson — — 8 

P DColUngwood not Out 58 

tMP Speight e Peirce b Sevan 10 

S Chapman tow b Lawry 11 

NC PWlBps b KJrtley 8 

J wood DKktiay 1 

SJ Harmison bldrUey o 

Extras (b5.lb4.w2. nbld) 21 

Total (722 oven}— — 181 

MfeB.23. 57. 83. 73. 107. 140. 175. 181. 
Bswbui Lowry 16-6-44-2: Kirfley 
17^-6-41-4; Robinson 15-5-21-3; Aden® 
7-2-21-0: Bevan 12-4-87-1; Bales 
5-1-B-O. 

Uesobeas H D Bird and M J Harris. 


| blocked with commendable 

I patience bat after scoring 
37 in 135 minutes he was 
lnred down the pitch and 
beaten by a quicker ball 
from the 21-year-old Lahore 
off-spinner, coining around 
the wicket, with Jonathan 
Batty completing a 
straightforward stumping. 

The remainder of the Der- 
byshire batting provided 
easier pickings. Phil 
DeFreitas becoming Hal- 

II oake's fourth victim after 
one calypso drive and Blck- 
nell returning to bowl 
Vince Clarke. 

Saqlain collected two 
more to end with three for 
42 from 24.3 overs. Bfls fig- 
ures this season at The Oval 
are 201.3-68-896-31: he and 
Surrey have been good for 
each other. 

Storey did not bat like 
champions-elect in their 
second innings, slumping to 
148 for seven. But a target of 
341 should still be too much 
for Derbyshire. 


Paul Weaver 
at Ca nterbury 


T HE festival bands 
played more merry 
music here yesterday 
but Hampshire’s cricketers 
could manage nothing more 
sprightly than a funeral 

march . 

When Kent declined to en- 
force the follow-on on Thurs- 
day they appeared to have 
granted a reprieve to those 
spectators who had planned 
to spend their Saturday after- 
noon in the Canterbury sun. 
But it was not to be. Set 446 to 
win Hampshire were bowled 
out for 153 and lost by 292 
r uns . Kent won a maximum 
24 points and their third win 
in five games sustains their 
interest in the championship. 

Hampshire’s main de- 
stroyer yesterday was the 
man who had caused most 
damage in the first innings. 
On a wearing wicket Carl 
Hooper took four for 29 to 


give him match figures of 
eight for 43. 

Hooper's batting has been 
something of a disappoint- 
ment this season. He has 
scored three wonderful centu- 
ries, including a double, but 
on 11 occasions in 20 champi- ! 
onship innings he has been 
dismissed in single figures. 

When he returned to Kent 
from the Caribbean for the 
start of the season, however, 
he told friends that he could 
take 50 wickets with his im- 
proved off-spin. He now has 
25 and his target is still 
possible. 

There were also four wick- 
ets for Martin McC-ague. who 
once again ran In with belief 
and bowled with aggression. 
After losing form and confi- 
dence at the start of the sea- 
son his rehabiliation is virtu- 
ally complete- 

Kent resumed on 86 for 
three, a lead or 304, and the 
wickets soon started to tum- 
ble. Robert Key was dis- 
missed by the first ball be re- 


cieved. the third of the morn- 
ing. Ibw to Peter Hartlej\ 
Then Mark Ealham drove the 
same bowler to Shaun Udal at 
point and when Hooper was 
beaten for pare and lost his 
off-stump to Nixon McLean 
Kent were 107 for seven. 

There was a partial 
recovery, when Steve Marsh 
(47) and Matthew Fleming (21) 
added 77 for the seventh 
wicket. Then McCague flayed 
26 from just 16 deliveries, 
with two fours and two sixes, 
one which landed on the top 
tier of the Frank Woolley 
Stand. Kent batted with the 
manner of men who knew 
they had more than enough 
runs for Hampshire, who are 
a better one-day side these 
days. 

Their batting looked thin 
for the second time in the 
match and only two men, 
both tail-enders, passed 20. 
The crucial wicket was that of 
Robin Smith, brilliantly 
caught, two-handed, by the 

diving Will House at point. 


Tour matches 


JSLaneyc Marsh bPteel 12 

J P Stephenson c Marsh D McCague . 4 

GteWNtoc March b Headley 18 

*R A Smith c House b Hooper 1 

tA N Aymae e McCague b Hooper .._ 8 

A D Masearanhas c Fulton b Hooper . 18 

KD Jemeac Kay b hooper 12 

AC Morris bUeCague 22 

S D Lklal not out 28 

NAM McLean e Mann b McCague — 18 

PJ Hartley e Mann n McCague O 

Extras (DID. IbB. rU| 24 

Total (72 overs) IBS 

Mb 18. 4S. 46. 56. 61. 83. 92. 131. 151. 
Bo wfei Headley 9-4-6 -t: McCague 
13-2-40-4; Fleming 7-4- 3-0: Hooper 
21-1M8-*; Pawl 22-7-64-1. 

Uraidraro A A Jones and N T Plows. 


Sri Lankane won by one 


Sussex keep victory succinct 


M B Loye at Kawwitherana b M 29 

R J Bafley c Jayasurlya b K R O 

•KM Curran bll 14 

D J G Sales notout 91 

ALPenberfltybHDPK 5 

T C Walton Ibw b H DP X O 

JNSnepenotou) 78 

Extras <M. Ib2. w7) lO 

Tolel (for S. 50 overs) 227 

Ml o« wiokatei 1 . 41 . 49. 60. 80. 

DM net bah fO Ripley. 0E Malcolm. O 
Fottoo. J P Taylor. 

Bn w Hn p i Wldtramaslnohe 9-0-61-0: K R 
Si-V-B-i; oa Silva 3S-t-2B-ft M 
70-V-37-Z H D P K 10-1-17-2: Cbandona 
6-0-39-0; S T 6-0-46-0. 


rb^mfmli Essex fflets) raoulre 358 
more runs with eight seconcH firings wick- 
ets remaining to beat Glamorgan (6). 
dUMOROAIfe First innings 298 (A Date 
73. W L Law 86: Wall runs 4-45). 
esssx: First innings 280 (A P Grayson 58. 
R C tram 51). 


DM Traftan fe Lancs (ZSpte) beat Gkmes 
(31 By an Innings ana 36 rune. 
L ANCASHIRE! Fire* timings 386 (G Chap, 
pie 69. G Yates 55tr Qewsoo 3-1SJ. 
CLOUCasnRSMRb First I manga 158 
(Scholl eid 4-36. Yates 4-64). 


nililariiitoni- Worts (fipts) require 377 
nave runs Wrth eight second-tart r*N wfek- 
eta remaining id Deal Nobs (♦). 

9 01 i W CH U IB™ First Innings 164. 
UnMCUimSHBOi First Imanga 289 (T 
M Moody 1T2: Franlot 6-63). 


Second tarings (overnight: 100-7) 

U Atzaal c Rhodes b Chapman 84 

P Johnson Itiwb Chapman 188 

BF Archer c Moody b Chapman 1 

C M Tolley c Sotenkl b Newport 48 

p J Franks c Rawnstay b Chapman — 19 

tC MW Reed 8>wb Newport IT 

PA Strange Rhodes b Chapman 0 

KP Evans c Rhodes b Chapman -as 

A R Oram nor out 4 

Baras (IblS, w*. nb37) — 83 

Total flSIte Ovate) 401 

AlMte 170, 178, 300. 327. 333. 333, 377. 
■nAn Chapman 31 5-6-106-fr Laath- 
ertfaie 19-7-aB-i; Moody ia-3-40-HL«m- 
pra 21-fr-84-1; tewnsley a»-1 1-SD-ft So- 
Jar** 3-0-aB-ft Newport 16-7-34-a. 


Post co de. — 

O mil 

Vte-awtetetevtet t**® 

ll IS WSt-TIT - 


72 sGua«San 


WPC Weaion nctont — - — 1> 

E WRson b Tolley — — 1 

N Batson c Read bToPay 4 

U J Ftewnsley not oia o 

Extras (b4.lbi.w2, nb4) « 

TC*al (tori 12 overs) *» 

M of sr fcliars i 4. 20. 

TV bMB T M Moody. V S BoiankL D A 
LaalMrdaia. t9 J Rhoaaa, S R Lampta. P J 
No wport.HJ cnapman- 
Buafcii Franks 4-0-14-0; Tolley 
r- 2-9-2; Strang S-1-1-0. 
umpkew R A White and G Sharp. 


S iin nrt hwibipa (ovamlghr 11 - 2 ) 

C A WalahcMeKeownb Martin O 

A M Smite c McXeown & SehoCaM ... 31 
DRHewsooEdieppteb Martel 1 

*M W Ailayne c Hegg D Scnonstd 1* 

MGNWIndmwacUcKaownb Yatea . 12 
R I Dawson c Crawley b Yates — 10 

IRCRussaUbSctuneU 8 

MCJBaonMma 40 

J Lams c SchoHeid b Yaws — — — 38 
Extras (010. toio. Ilb14) 24 

Toal (633 overt). 103 

M i C O tob 11.27. 78, 83, 95, 110.ua 
Bow«ng> SchotMd 23-3-60-4: Yatos 
21 J-3-B1-4; Martn B-3-6-Z Wasim 
4-0-17-0. 

Unibei J C BaMeratone and B 
Leadbaa t er. 

KBIT v HMK 
Cewte t Wr Kent (S4pis) beat Hampshire 
(4) by 382 runs. 

KEKTk First tarings 91 (D W Headley 81. 
M M Patel 58no, DP Futon 54. M V iW 
Ing 51: Morris 4-68). 

HAW2MRK Flrat lnitaga 173 [R A 9mutr 
Hooper 4-14). 

KBIT 

E i awil teidw— (ouerrtght 863) 

R WT Key low D Hanley 83 

CL Hooper bMrtean 12 

M A Eel hanc Udal b Hartley 10 

MV Fleming e White b3teph*nson _ 21 

tSAMareoatAyaBebUdal 47 

D W Headley nM out - 10 

UJ McCague cftrtthbUdai 26 

M M Petal tow b Maacarenhas 6 

Extras (M, ItilQ, nW) 18 

Total (75 ovare) 227 

M 000887. 107. 107. 184, 186. 216. 
B u w lto p McLean n-i-29-1: rtertloy 
13-3-2T-3; Udal 11-3-37-4; Morris 
10-2-36-ft Maacaranhai 10-4-90-1; 
Stephenson 17-3-56-1; .femes 3 - 3 -S-d 


t weeod kutoga (overtagm: 20-11 

S P James 0 Grayson 147 

D A Coeker b Grayson — — 37 

A Dale c Hodgson b Williams as 

’M p Maynard c Flenagsi b Grayson 29 

PACccey nc*out 88 

tl Dawood not our 8 

Extras (b1.ta3.wfl.nD01 21 

Total (tor 5 One. 81 overa) *71 

M ct wrlefeete eaetoUt. 29ft 294. 341 . 
■■ ■ top Wllllema 17-0-77 -C; Irani 
IB- 1 - 74 - 0 : Such 26-1-90-ft non 9-MB-ft 
Grayson 16-0-69-3: Law O-O-39-a 


DDJRoolhsan notout 48 

I N Flanagan c Dawood b Parkin O 

TPHodgeone Maynard hTbornas — *7 

MCltoOnotOUt 1 

Extras (b2. Ibi. w2) 6 

Total (lor 2. 19 overa) 41 

Mint wluhafn 1.38. 

■ew ft ae Parkin 5-9-11-1; Davies 

3-W-O; Thomas 5-9-16-1: C»on 6-3-6-ft 
Gosksr 1-VO-a 

ihepfeeaaG I Durgeaa and JH Hampshire. 


Unfa Middlesex jUpta) trsB Warwick- 
shire (8) by 12 nine wtth eight secood- 
bMnga wickets remaining. 
WARWKKSHmst First Innings 466 (B C 
Lara 226, M M K Smith 61: Johnson 4-60). 

M UWI Bp 

fine Tnntege (Overnight 194-4) 

P HWeekesc Krtght b Munton 88 

tKR Brown tow bWSUfl 28 

D C Nash b Human 23 

R L Johnson e Pawall bMunton 17 

C Ban b Murrton 8 

PC R Tut nell b Mumon 0 

TFBtoonAeWnotoui s 

Extras 1lbl2,ntJl1) — 28 

Tow ( 120.1 overa) — 28 T 

RMtcoea IBB. 254, 279, 282, 282. 

B teetota l Gtddlrra 26-10-56-1; Welch 
19-5-59-1: Srntth 16-3-07-0; Wsiton 
2 8 -9-66- 7 ; Ottos 28.1-7-58-0; Wagh 
3-0-19-0. 


D j Goodchlld c piper d Qid«na 73 

J L Longer b GUaa « 

M W Oatbag not out - — >3 

C Ban not out 1 

Extras (b$, 165)-,-,. 8 

Total Bor 2. 68 dusts) — 187 

IfeBef wdefests; 130. 156. 
HmntotorQlddlns 6-2-13-1: Murtsn 
3-1-7-Oi Welch 14-4-46-0; Powell 
2-0-8-0: Gllat 34-8-48-1; Wagh 2 - 1 -4-0: 
Srem 7-3-21-0. 

U na*— JH Harris and JF Steal a. 


ST Jayasurlya Ibw b Malcolm 31 

R S KaJuwitharsna c Soles 

D Penberthy — 28 

MS Atepottu8t Ripley bSn3pe 28 

P Ada Silva c Taylor bCisian 28 

A Ranau/nga cFoliMbPenberVy _ . 88 

H P Ttllekeratne b FoMett 17 

UDUChandansOFollett O 

HDPDharmaMna tow b Taylor 11 

G P VWckratnasIngne run out 1- 1 

M Muralltharan not out 4 

K R Ftoshpakumara not out O 

Extras 1 IW, w7) 16 

Total tor 9. 475 overa) 331 

FaRof wMcetK47, 74. 117 . 129. 196. 190. 
223.227. 227. 

■ewto h te Metcotm n>-2-<7-1, Taylor 
70-0-45-t; For ten 10-QSr-Z PWr&ertfty 

4-0-26-2; Snmpe 10-0-3B-1; Curran 
3-1-11-1, BaHey 06-0-4-0. 

UWatoseeDJ Constate end K 
SnuffleworUv. 

IMWChwle le HITieeii ECB North 
2BO-5 dsc(R Dawson lOBno. J Mia 73) 
and 136-7 (R Dawson 53: Khan 4-35). 
Pakistan 3B3-8 dec (B Khan 63. F IqdbI 73, 
H Raza 58). Melon drawn. 

First Women's Test 
(Third day el tour) 

■NOLAND V AUSTRALIA 
OMB rff o rrh Australia trail En*and by 21 
runs with five tlrat-lnnlngs wickets 
remawmg. 

W CLA W Ik Find inrnnga 414 (J Bnttm 146. 
C Edwards S3: Masno 6-47). 

AUSTKALtA 

Hast tetep (overnight: 99-1) 

L KeighBey e & b Edwards 84 

J Broadbent not out 148 

K Holton few DEdwante 4 

U Jones nm out 13S 

B Cal ver b Col Iyer 28 

Extras (ML IbS, wS) 17 

Tom (tor 5, 142J overa) 388 

MefwtafcataeewtE 136.140. 350, EG 
T»batr A Fflhey. C Fitzpatrick. O Uagno, 

C Mason, u Price. 

MM Taylor 5-4-5-B; Poaraon 
21-0-76-1; Lang 24-6-61-0. Redtem 

17- 6-6V-0; Connor v4-2te6-tt Edwards 
25-7-62-2 Col Iyer 18J-1-61-1; Smithies 

18- 11-28* 

Umpfews A Gorton end V Gibbons. 

Second XI CtwroptoRsftip 

5stehwnn«uu {trUio day): Sussex 432 and 
325-3 dec. Hants 382-8 oec and 207 (W 5 
Kendall 53). Sussex won try 169 runs 
(Final day); Cortolfi Mktdx 3*4 (R A Kob- 
toborough 99, A J 8Wauaa 82, J P Hewitt 
72) and 214-0 dee (R A Keateboraugn HR. 
A J Strauas 81). GUmoigan 300-2 dec (A 
W Evans 70. L 0 Jones 67 no. I J Thomas 
65) and 223-7 (A W Evans TEL Match 
drawn. Maaa layi Eaaax 276 (G R Kapler 
87, R J Roums 91) and 248-6 (M Ishmaei 
eg. Warlrt 451 (T L Penney 142. D L Hemp 
107). Mattel eawn. TVWnr Surrey 214 
and 200 {KAO Barrett 63. M A V Bc!i 
GOno). Somerset 478 and 18-9- Somerset 
won by 10 vrlcfeBN 


J AMES KIRTLEY returned 
four for 41 and Mark Rob- 
inson three for 21 as Sussex 
clinched their first champi- 
onship win In six games by 
defeating Durham by an in- 
nings and 81 runs. 

Sussex gained their 
fourth successive victory at 
Eastbourne with a day to 
spare after Durham, follow- 
ing on 262 behind, were 
bowled out for 181. 

Essex and Worcestershire 
face massive victory targets 
today. Steve James’s 147, 


his fourth championship 
century of the summer for 
Glamorgan, left Essex need- 
ing 400 to win at Chelms- 
ford. They still have 359 to 
make with Ian Flanagan 
and Ti m Hodgson already 
back in the pavilion. 

Worcestershire also have 
eight wickets in hand but 
want 377 more at Kidder- 
minster, where Paul John- 
son’s 139 — his second cen- 
tury in three innings- 
helped Nottlngshire to 401 
in their second innings. 


Middlesex v Warwickshire 

Munton plays the ram as 
Goodchild comes of age 


Robert lOtson at Lord’s 

D ESPITE the dazzling sun- 
shine. there was a hint of 
the darkened local arthouse 
cinema about the action at 
Lord’s yesterday. Anyone 
who has ever awoken to dis- 
cover the interminable main 
feature has commenced an- 
other screening would have 
empathised with the blinking 
patrons in the Mound stand 
as one slow-moving Middle- 
sex innings quietly followed 
another. 

Much-needed twists In this 
plot will hinge on Brian Lara 
inviting the home side to fol- 
low on 169 runs behind. Some 
captains might have glanced 
at their perspiring bowlers 
and a flat pitch and opted to 
sap Middlesex’s morale by 
stretching the lead. Justin 
Langer and David Good- 
child’s post-tea flourish sub- 
sequently threatened to em- 
barrass him. 

At least Tim Munton’s first 
innings seven for 68 was no 
illusion. If Lara's 226 was all 
reawakened ardour, Mun- 
ton’s haul was a gentler tale 
of romance rekindled. In 1997 
he didn't bowl a single ball; 
this season continued back 
problems have permitted him 
only two previous champion- 
ship games. His last five- , 


wicket county analysis oc- 
curred as long ago as .August 
1995, although Middlesex 
might have seen this one com- 
ing: his career-best figures of 
eight for 89 were achieved 
against them in 1991. 

Yet unless Munton. now 33, 
can do the trick again another 
slow-motioo day looms, prob- 
ably starring Paul Weelces. 
Last season only Phil Tufnell 

averaged less for Middlesex 
in the championship, but 
nowadays critics of "S'* 
Weekes” are referring to the 
average time the latter spends 
at the crease. 

He stuck around for well 
over five hours for 89. David 
Nash spent almost half as 
long over his 23 and it took 
the new ball to perk up the 
script. Munton took four for 
eight in 25 balls concluding 
with the dismissal or Chris 
Batt, bowled behind his legs 
just as he and Tim Bloomfield 
were raising home hopes. 

Second time around Langer 
and Goodchild proved less 
obliging until the Australian 
was contentiously bowled for 
55. Warwickshire insisting 
backs pin had caused the ball 
to roll on to the stumps. It was 
Ashley Giles' sole Hash of 
devilment; much more is 
needed if Lara's gem is not to 
prove as worthless in result 
terms as his world-record 501. 


i 
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Duncan Mackay meets a young Welshman, running in Zurich 
next week, whose dash is taking away the breath of champions 


C HRISTIAN Malcolm 
Is a sprinter of such 
rare promise that the 
last four Olympic 100 
metres champions have all 
tipped him for greatness. 

But the Briton, who won 
the 100m and 200m gold med- 
als at the World Junior Cham- 
pionships last week, was 
nearly lost to the sport three 
years ago after having trials 
with Queens Park Rangers 
and Nottingham Forest “1 
was so fast there was never 
anyone to cross the ball to,'' 
he joked. 

The 19-year-old Newport 
runner was speaking in the 
main stand at Cardiff Athlet- 
ics Stadium, in view of Nin- 
zan Park, where If things had 
turned out different he might 
have played alongside Ryan 
Giggs in a Welsh side that 
would not have wanted for 
pace on the flanks. 

‘It got to the point where I 
had to decide what I wanted j 
to do. and I chose athletics." ! 
Malcolm said. "It was all to do 
with my enjoyment. In sprint- 
ing you are racing against 
people for 10 or 11 seconds hut 
before the race and after- 
wards you can be Mends with 
your rivals. In football it is ' 


just kicking and barging. The 
atmosphere is completely 
different” 

The decision to switch 
sports paid handsome divi- 
dends in Annecy last week 
when he produced the best 
series of performances ever 
seen by a junior sprinter. His 
Hmgg of io.i2sec for 100m and 
20.44 for 200m were both 
much faster than Trinidad’s 


and shows great poise for a 
youngster," said the Ameri- 
can, the Olympic loom cham- 
pion in 1964 and 1988. 

Bailey, Canada’s 1996 Olym- 
pic champion, has also raced 
Malcolm and is impressed. 
“He’s good," he said. “Very 
good. He can go all the way.” 

Wells had not heard of Mal- 
colm until last month but 
raved about him after one 


‘He is stylish, appears to have 
terrific acceleration and shows 
great poise’ Carl Lewis 


Ato Boldon ran when he com- 
pleted the same junior double 
in 1992. 

At least four people were 
not surprised. Allan Wells, 
Carl Lewis, Linford Christie 
and Donovan Bailey have all 
said how excited they are by 
Malcolm's talents. 

Lewis was the first to go on 
record about Malcolm after 
the teenager beat him in his 
farewell race in Zurich last 
year. “He is stylish, appears 
to have terrific acceleration 


look. This lad could be phe- 
nomenal," the 1980 Olympic 
winner said after seeing him 
race to double victory at the 
AAA Junior Championships. 

Christie is not only a fen. 
Since last year the 1992 Olym- 
pic champion has been guid- 
ing Malcolm’s career through 
his management agency. The 
journey from junior to senior 
riches is often a difficult one 
and Christie is determined to 
nurse Malcolm along slowly. 
"It’s a big transition," said 


Christie. “The senior guys 
can chew your head off while 
in the juniors there is no pres- 
sure. There is no one there 
doing the 10-second walk to 
intimidat e everyone else be- 
fore the start that you find in 
the top grand-prlx races." 

Malcolm will be given a 
brief foretaste of life among 
the seniors on Wednesday 
when fa e competes In the 
Weltklasse Golden League 
meeting In Zurich against 
Bailey and Maurice Greene, 
the world champion. “It's a 
big step up in class but I'm 
really looking forward to it,” 
said Malcolm. “I just hope I 
have recovered from Annecy 
by then." 

After Zurich Malcolm will 
go into hibernation until the 
Commonwealth Games in 
Kuala Lumpur next month. 
The selectors did not pick j 
him for t his month's Euro- ' 
pean Championships in Buda- 
pest because he did not run in 
the trials. 

*Tve no complaints," said 
Malcolm- "I would probably 
have been too tired anyway. 
The World Juniors were my 
major target” 

Malcolm, who talks with a 
soft Welsh lilt, is among the 
most laid-back of athletes. 
“When he was warming up 
for the 100m in Annecy I was 
more nervous than him," said 
Jock Anderson, his coach. i 


It was Anderson who once 
at the Cardiff Track dob tried 
to discourage his ambitions 
because the youngster kept 
getting in the way. “He was 
such a nipper, he kept getting 
under everyone's feet," 
recalled Anderson. “I cannot 
remember when he joined the 
group. I think it was more a 
case of me giving up trying to 
get rid of him.” 

At 5ft 91n Malcolm is stffl 
on the small side for a 
sprinter. He is not a power- 
house like Christie was and 
floats down the track rather 



Malcolm the medal . . .and the 200m gold was still to come 


Edwards risks injury to stay with the bounty hunters 


I T WILL be Monte Carlo or 
bust for Britain's ailing 
triple jumper Jonathan 
Edwards when he resumes 
his chase for a Si milli on 
jackpot at the Stade Louis n 
here tonight, writes Duncan 
Mackay. 

Edwards is prepared to 
risk aggravating foot inju- 
ries, which could seriously 
jeopardise his chances in 
the European Champion- 
ships in Budapest later this 


month, to remain in conten- 
tion for the bounty avail- 
able to any athlete who can 
remain undefeated through 
the Golden League series. 

“The Golden League is as 
much a challenge this sea- 
son forme as the Europe- 
ans,” said the world record 
bolder last night. "I want to 
do them all, not just one. 
The challenge forme is to 
remain unbeaten. If I wake 
up In the morning and the 


ankle is swollen like a bal- 
loon when I can’t put my 
foot down, obviously I 
won’t compete. That would 
decide it. Bat Fm convinced 
that a lot of it is In my 
head.” 

Monte Carlo is only the 
third event of the seven on 
the golden merry-go-round 
and the strain is already be- 
ginning to telL Edwards is 

one of only eight athletes 
with 100 percent records in 


the series so Car, and perfor- 
mances in other major track 
meetings have been af- 
fected by the concentration 
on the Golden League. 

On Wednesday in Stock- 
holm — not a Golden League 
event — the 100 metres run- 
ner Marion Jones pulled out 
citing Injury, while the 
Ethiopian distance runner 
Halle Gebrselassie turned 
down an $80,000 (£50,000) 
offer to compete in order to 


concentrate on Monte Carlo 
tonight and Zurich next 
Wednesday. 

Gebrselassie has changed 
his racing attitude this sum- 
mer. After breaking the 1 
10,000m world record by 
more than five seconds at 
Hengeto, clocking 28mm 
22.75sec, and removing 
0.38sec from the 5,000m 
mark in Helsinki by run- 
ning 12&9.36, be has es- 
chewed record chasing in 


the Golden League and, 
therefore, the lucrative bo- 
nuses which he normally 
collects. 

Instead he seems content 
to do just enough for vic- 
tory . In the 3,000m in Oslo, 
the first Golden League 
event a month ago, he saved 
himself for a sprint finish to 
e n sur e first place, and In 
Rome he never committed 
himself to a 5,000m world 
record attempt 


Swimming 


De Bruin 
claims a 
conspiracy 


Duncan Mackay 


T HE disgraced Mi- 
chelle de Bruin 
claimed yesterday she 
is the victim of a con- 
spiracy by the world govern- 
ing body Flna after being 
given a four-year ban for at- 
tempting to manipulate a 
drugs test. 

“I firmly believe there’s 
been a concerted effort by 
Fina to ensure that I do not 
swim again and to ensure 
that, by whatever method 
available to them, a ban 
would be imposed,” said De 
I Bruin, who as Michelle Smith 
won three Olympic gold med- 
als in 1996. 

The Irish swimmer ap- 
peared at a crowded news 
conference In Dublin to deny 

lamphatti-y Tl y that she hart 

tried to tamper with a urine 
sample by pouring whiskey 
Into it in order to mask 
hande d perfonnance-enhano- 
fn g drugs. 

“I wlB prove my innocence 
in this matter,” she "I 
believe that the decision 
which has been made is 
flawed, not only by the fact 
but also legally. Unfortu- 
nately I know in my heart 
that a total vindication in this 
case win not detract from the 
damag e that has been done to 
me in respect of an offence I 
did not commit 
“1 had- no motive for intro- 
ducing alcohol or indeed any 
other masking agent into my 
Miwpte and T hww new tes te d 
positive for any banned sub- 
stance throughout my career.” 
She concluded: “We now go 
on to the appeal process, which 
I know will prove my total in- 
nocence In ah this. I win also 
be seeking damages for the dis- 
tress I have been caused." 
Around the world swim- 


Flrst impression . . . Christian Malcolm wins the 100m in the World Junior Championships last week in 10.12sec, making his seniors sit up and take note photographs: craiq mens 

Christian among sprinting lions 


than tears down It. “He 
reminds me of Frankie Fred- 
ericks and Don Quarrie all 
rolled into one.” said Chris- 
tie. "I could watch him all day 
long.” 

His smooth appearance has 
been accentuated by a deci- 
sion Malcolm took earlier this 
year to cut off his dreadlocks. 
“My girlfriend was complain- 
ing about them, my mum was 
complaining about them, so 
they had to come ofL” he said. 
Unlike Samson, when Mal- 
colm cut off his hair he sim- 
ply got stronger. 


mers and officials hailed De 
Bruin's four-year suspension 
as an endorsement of the 
sport’s tough stand against 
drugs- . . 

The top American coach 
Johir Collins recalled^ the 
drug rumours that surfaced 
when Smith dominated the 
1996 Atlanta Olympics. "For 
five or six years before *96 she 
was ordinary; and there's no 
way she could improve that 
much," he said. "But this is 
no surprise. Most people saw 
that this was going to 
happen." 

The double Olympic 1500m 
freestyle champion Kieren 
Perkins and the Australian 
anti-drug crusader Forbes 
Carllle also applauded the De 
Bruin suspension. 

"It’s good to see Fina are 
finally taking a strong stand 
on the drug issue," Perkins 
said. Carllle said the suspen- 
sion was “great Td put my 
house on her being guilty and 
she got what was coming to 
her". 



De Bruin . . . drugs denial 


Rugby Union 


Refusenik Cardiff given five 
days to rethink on league role 


C ARDIFF have been given 
five days to reconsider 
their decision not to enter 
their 1st XV in the Welsh Pre- 
mier Division or the Euro- 
pean Cup next season. 

Cardiff’s formal request to 
the Welsh Rugby Union not tp 
be considered for either com- 
petition was discussed by the 
union's general committee on 
Thursday night 
At the same time, the WRU 
also decided to refuse permis- 
sion to Cardiff to play friendly 
fixtures with English Premier- 
ship One clubs. This followed 
a similar ruling by the RFU 
that its dubs would not be per- 
mitted to play friendlies on 
league weekends. 

It means that Cardiff have 
until 5.00pm next Wednesday 
to enter into a binding com- 
mitment with the WRU over 
their future. 

“It is Important for Welsh 
rugby that we all work 
together to maintain a high 
profile National League in 
Wales," said the WRU secre- 
tary Dennis Gethin. “We need 
to ensure that top-quality 
competition is available to all 
the clubs In Wales. 

"For these reasons we have 
not granted consent to Cardiff 
to play in these friendlies 
against the En glish clubs.” 
Yesterday the tournament 


| organisers announced that 
the European Cup and Euro- 
j pean Shield competitions will 
start on September 19. 

After the French clubs’ de- 
cision to join with those from 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 
Italy, Romania, Spain and 
Portugal in this season’s com- 
petitions it means there will 
be a minimum 16 tea m s in the 
Cup and 21 in the Shield. 

While Stade Francais, Per- 
pignan, Toulouse, Begles-Bor- 
deaux and Colomiers have all 
confirmed that they will take 
part the WRU will confirm its 
teams for the two tourna- 
ments after more talks with 
Cardiff and also Swansea. 

Until that time, at least, the 
door remains open for the 
clubs in England to reconsid- 
er their decision not to take 
part in the official European 
tournaments this season. 

• Bristol had two takeover 
offers by yesterday's 5pm 
deadline imposed by the debt- 
ridden club’s Receiver. One is 
headed by John Burke, chief 
executive of Bristol & West 
pic, and the other by a former 
Bristol player, Nick de 
Scossa. Burke’s bid. thought 
more likely to succeed, would 
see a move to Bristol City’s 
Ashton Gate home while De 
Scossa wants to remain at the 
Memorial Ground. 
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Golf 


Boxing 


Campbell’s comeback stays on course Holyf ield backs Bean feast 


Gordon Iticliamson 
in Berlin 

M ichael Campbell 
eased into a two- 
stroke halfway lead in 
the German Open at the Ber- 
lin Sporting Club yesterday 
but be was not the only man 
wearing a smile. The veteran 
Scot Sam Torrance, who will 
soon turn 45, and Ireland's 
Padraig Harrington also had 
cause to be pleased. 

The New Ze aland er Camp- 
bell, who lost his Tour card 
last year after enjoying his 
moment of glory with third 
place in the 1995 Open behind 
John Daly, shot a TO to taka 
the lead. He is followed by the 
former Walker Cup amateur 
Van Phillips, who had a 68, 
Spain's Ignacia Garrido and 
Scott Henderson, the Scot 
who managed a 67 despite suf- 
fering severe flu symptoms. 

For Harrington and Tor- 
rance the chief concern is 
money, specifically its ability 
to win them a berth In their 
national teams for the Alfred 
DunhiH Cup at St Andrews on 
October 8-11. Harrington, 
two under par after a 69 and 
five behind Campbell, 

this tournament £12,147 
ahead of Philip Walton in the 
scramble for third place on 
the Ireland team alongside 
Darren Clarke and Paul 
McGinley, After being three- 


over at the turn on the first 
day he was not a happy man. 

But he battled to a 71, then 
picked up four birdies yester- 
day alter hearing that Wal- 
ton, who opened with a 76, 
had been forced to retire with 
tendinitis in his right wrist 
Only John McHenry, on 145 
after a 73, can pass him now 
and be will need to win or fin- 
ish second to do it 

Torrance, who was on the 
winning Scotland team in his 
eighth and last cup outing on 
the Old Course in 199S, began 


here some £22,000 behind 
Gary Oit in third place In 
qualifying. Orr. who hit a 73 
for 149, missed the cut for the 
second week running while 
Torrance, with a roller- 
coaster 71 containing three 
birdies, an eagle, two bogeys 
and a double bogey, ended 
one shot inside the cut on 146. 
“AH I have to do now Is finish 
in the top six on Sunday,” i 
said the 1985 Ryder Cup win- 
ner. “It’s a tall order bat I like ; 
a challenge." 

Paul Broadhurst, who 


squeezed through on the 
mark with a 75 for 147, has as 
good as blown his chance of 
the first prize of £116,660 he 
needs to jump past his great 
mate Peter Baker and join 
Lee Westwood and David Car- 
ter In the England line-up. 
Phillips could do the trick if 
he takes the title. 

Campbell’s concern is to 
complete a fairytale come- 
back with his first Tour tri- 
umph. Victories galore looked 
on the cards when he added 
second-place finishes in the 


1995 PGA Championship and 
British Masters to his third in 
the Open but life turned sour 
for the man whose great, 
great, great grandfather emi- 
grated from Edinburgh to be- 
come Mayor of Auckland. 

Things are on the up and up 
after a lot of hard work with 
his En glish coach Jonathan 
Yarwood, and the way the for- 
mer Eisenhower Trophy ama- 
teur came back from two 
early bogeys with four birdies 
in the space of five holes 
augurs welL 


Matthew relieved of excess baggage 


Bspeth Burnside 
atGleneagtos 

S COTLAND’S Catriona 
Matthew has a new 
man in her life and 
yesterday he helped her 
claim a share of the halfway 
lead — and raise hopes of a 
first home w in — in the 
McDonald’s wpg A Champ- 
ionship here. 

Though the first-round 
gales had eased, persistent 
rain continued to taunt the 
field and blur the beauty of 
the King’s course. But Mat- 
thew. who has won more 
than £6 1,000 on the Uni ted 


States Tour this year to 
raise hopes of a Solheim 
Cup debut at Mnlrfield Vil- 
lage next month, produced a 
flawless 69 for a halfway 
total of 140, four under par. 

Helen Alfredsson, the de- 
fending champion from 
Sweden, finished on the 
same mark after closing 
with back-to-back birdies in 
a joint best of 68 and the 
experienced pair ofLanra 
Davies and MarfLe-Lanre de 
Lorenzl were one shot 
behind. 

This week Matthew, who 
won three Scottish Champi- 
onships and one British 
Amateur but has won only 


once as a professional — in 
the 1996 Australian Open — 
has ditched her hnsband 
Graeme as her caddie. She 
insisted it was a mutual de- 
cision: “He would probably 
say he sacked me.” 

But the change to the 
Mancunian Andy Dearden 
— who steered Lora Fair- 
dough to victory in the Ger- 
man Open last week — ap- 
pears to have had an instant 
effect. “My form’s not been 
too good over the past few 
weeks, and Graeme and I 
have started to have the odd 
argument," said Matthew. 
“We decided It was time to 
try something different” 


The King’s course staged 
eight Scottish Opens on the 
men's European PGA Tour 
without producing a home 
winner and Matthew was 
quick to point out that the 
halfway stage is for too 
early to be considering 
decking the trophy in tar- 
tan ribbons. 

Davies, after a 69, win cer- 
tainly relish the prospect of 
mounting a challenge for the 
£45,000 winner’s cheque 
over the final 36 holes. ‘TPs a 
great leader board,” she said. 
“The last few holes are there 
for the kill and it should he a 
really exciting finish on 
Sunday." 


John RawUng 

E vander holyfield 

will return to the ring 
for the first time In 10 
months on September 19 to 
defend bis rntwnaHnnaiT Box- 
ing Federation version of the 
world heavyweight title in his 
home town of Atlanta against 
Vaughn Bean of Philadelphia. 

Bean, who is 25 next month, 
has lost only once in 30 pro- 
fessional fights but has 
beaten no one Of note and Is 
expected to pose little ttireat 
to the 35-year-old champion 
who will not be putting his 
World Boxing Association 
title at stake. 


In Bean’s only previous 
world-class pairing he was 
comfortably outpointed In 
March 1997 by Michael 
Moorer, who then went on to 
lose a rematch with Holyfield. 

The Holyfleld-Moorer bill 
in Las Vegas lost an esti- 
mated £12 milli on (£7.5 mil- 
lion), and Holyfield has 
agreed io underwrite next 
month’s promotion. The 
Georgia Dome, with a hint of 
optimism, will be set up for 
45.000 paying customers. 

Holyfield was due to defend 
his WBA title against Brit- 
ain’s Henry Akin wan de at 
Madison Square Garden in 
June, but the bill generated 
poor ticket sales and was then 


called off when Akinwande 
contracted hepatitis B. 

Although Holyfield has 
been offered a lucrative 
nwtrh with T-*».nnmr Lewis, 
tbs World Boxing Council 
diamplon, no agreement has 
been reached. Lewis has to 
beat ZeUpo Mavrovic of Cro- 
atia on September 26 in Con- 
necticut, and the WBA win 
probably ask for a Holyfleld- 
Akinwande match before any 
unification fight goes ahead. 

• England’s Scott Welch has 
sustained rib injuries in 
training and has withdrawn 
from his fight for the vacant 
European heavyweight 
against Germany's Axel 
Schultz on August 22. 


Hockey 


Cullen sets up England for Games rematch 


Pat Rowley 

E ngland completed a 
clean sweep of victories 
ov er the- visiting Canadian, 
women’s team at Milton 
Keynes yesterday, winning 
fhe third and fina! Test 8-1. 
Canada agate defended dog- 
gedly and did not concede de- 
feat until England put away a 
couple of late corners. 


Maggie Soayave, the Eng- 
land coach, expressed her 
pleasure at England's im- 
proved approach play but ad- 
mitted work has to be done to 
i m prov e file finishing before 
England play Canada again at 
next month’s Commonwealth 
Games in Knala Lumpur. 

Yesterday England worked 
hard to dominate the gnmn 
J but a lot of comers and open- 
! play chances were wasted. 


Fine individual play by 
Tina Cullen set up England's 
first goal after 20 minutes. 
Jane Smith intelligently an- 
ticipating Cullen’s intentions. 
However the normally solid 
En gl a nd defence managed to 
hand C anada a simple equal- 
iser scored by Sue Arm- 
sbtmg. England came back 
twice through Sarah ton nice 
and England’s best player 
Cullen to win 3-1. 
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Racing 

Chris Hawkins exports Gary Moore’s lightly-weighted six-year-old to carry off Ascot’s vaiuabie handicap 

Chewit on course for International 


SPORTS NEWS 23 


ECORATED HERO 
Is a group horse nm- 
ning in a handicap 
dt Ascot this after- 
noon and the carrot that hnq 
tempted his connections is 
the £88,000 on offer to the win- 
ner of the Tote international 
Handicap. 

Although the sponsors have 
Called to attract any foreign 
challe ngers, they can hardly 
be disappointed with a field of 
26 and the presence of Deco- 
rated Hero, who was third in 
the Breeders' Cup Mile at 
Hollywood Park last year. 

Even with top weight of Sst 
131b he is sure to take ail the 
beating on one of his favour- 
ite tracks, over bis optimum 
seven furlongs trip and en- 
countering the fast ground on 
which he performs best 

John Gosden h«g htmiTipH 
him with care thfa season, 
asking him to race only nrw» 
That was a fortnight ago at 
Newcastle when he empha- 
sised his class by beating Dik- 
tat, who was seeking a four- 
timer after winning the 
Jersey Stakes at Royal Ascot. 

Perhaps his most famous 
perfor m ance, however, was at 
Ascot two years ago when he 
was the fourth leg of Frankie 
Dettori's “magnificent seven" 
coincidentally carrying sst i 
131b in the Tote Festival 
Handicap. 

But be raced then oft a rat- 
ing of 106 whereas today it is 
121 — a measure of his contin- 
ued improvement. Fourth in 
that race two seasons ago was 
Ramooz, beaten four and a 
half lengths, who is now 81b 
better off. 

Discussion about pounds 
and lengths is often rendered 
immaterial in these big 
on straight courses, however, 
because of the effect of the 
draw. 

Unfbrtunately, it is hard to 
say categorically which side 
will be favoured today, pre- 
suming the field splits into 
two. At the Royal meeting on 
yielding going, the evidence 
was conflicting — the w inne r 
of the Britannia Handicap 
was drawn 30; the winner of 
the Royal Hunt Cup six. 

Decorated Hero is drawn 
three now and will surely, 
therefore, race on the stands 
rails where he is likely to be 
kept company by Jo Men (10), 
Chewit (8) and Crumpton Hill 
(7) — three opponents with 
live chances. 

Jo Mell won the Tote Festi- 
val Handicap last season. 


coming op the stands side to 
beat Kayvee and Crumpton 
Mill who, with Neal Pollard’s 
allowance, is now 9Eb better 
in.- 

Tim Easterfay, the Mafton 
trainer - who is enjoying a 
highly successful spell, has 

not won with Jo MeQ At« sea- 
son but despite this bis geld- 
ing is on a Sib hi gher mark 
than at Ascot last year. 

He made no show in the 
Btmbury Cup last month but 
it would be no surprise to see 
him run much better in a race 

worth over three timpg as 
much today. 

The Bun bury Cup should 
have a bearing in after- 
noon's event It was won by 
Ho Leng by a bead from Ku- 
mait with Harmonic Way 
third, Chewit fifth and Show- 
boat sixth. 

Kumatt tried to maim all 
then and may well lead the 
cavalry charge on the far side 
from ids 22 draw — the same 
side as Harmonic Way (21) 
and Showboat (20). 

But in the belief that Deco- 
rated Hero is the one they all 
have to beat, I shall be look- 
ing to the stands side and 
make the li ghtly weighted 
Chewit (3.50) the selection. 

Jimmy Quinn, just about 
the strongest of the feather- 
weight jockeys, has been 
booked by trainer Gary 
Moore and will give his 
mount a much more positive 
ride than Chewit received in 
the Diamond Day Ladies race 
here two weeks ago when he 
came from a long way behind 
to finish second. 

Before that he had been 
' fifth at Newmarket and 
I fourth in the Wokin gham at 
Royal Ascot, a neck behind 
the subsequent Stewards’ Cup 
winner, Superior Pr emium. 

TJis consistent form cer- 
tainly entitles him to be in the 
shake-up thi* afternoon. He is 
a coarse *md distance winner, 
acts well mi the firm and 
excels at seven furlongs. 

It has to be said that the 
remainder of the card does 
not matnh the quality of the 
feature event, although the 
first race on BBC 1 is an in- 
tersting conditions event for 
two-year-olds. 

If this were a handtrap Pe- 
ru gin o Bay (2.45) would 
have top weight and he ap- 
pears to be well suited by the 
terms of the race after regis- 
tering a sound fourth In the 
Molecamb Stakes at Good- Northern raider 
wood last week. scored at Ascot It 
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Written by those in the know 






Jo Mell, from Urn Easterby’s in-form Malton stable, runs oft a 51b higher mark than when he 


scored at Ascot last year photograph: martin lynch 


BARRY hrjs is hack 
among the winners after a 
quiet period when the 
horses In his yard were 

under the weather and the 
stable are hopeful of a 
prominent showing from 

Showboat (3.50) in today’s 

Tote Internationa] Handi- 
cap at Ascot. 

The son of Warning was 
probably feeling the effects 
of the virus that has af- 
fected the yard when un- 
placed at Royal Ascot in 
Jane and ran a promising 

race in the competitive 
Banbury Cup at Newmar- 
ket last time. He was signif- 
icantly shorter with Lad- 
brokes at the start of 
betting for this race and has 
been well supported with 
the bookmakers in the last 
few days. 

Improving type 

Paul Cole’s High Tension 
(3.25) is considered an Im- 
proving type at his Wbat- 
combe base and he is ex- 
pected to appreciate the 
step up to two miles in the 
Tripleprint Stakes. 

Do raid (4.15) ran a prom- 
ising debut race at Haydock 
last year behind Last 
Christmas and should be 
supported to break his 
dock at Epsom tomorrow. 

Beraysbn won with a fair 
bit la hand at Goodwood 
when beating Ashraakat in 
the Oak Tree Stakes and she 
has reportedly come on 
again since that convincing 
win. Connections are now 
be ginning to make confi- 
dent noises concerning the 
Hungerford Stakes at New- 
bury next Friday. 

Above average 

Careful Timing andShali- 
mar Garden finished well 
clear of their rivals when 
first and second in what 
may prove to have been an 
above-average Newmarket 
maiden last month and 
should prove well worth 
supporting in near-at-hand 
engagements. Both have 
been catching the eye at 
home since that event with 
Careful Timing in particu- 
lar appearing to have bene- 
fited greatly from the race. 

Luca Cumani is going 
through something of a 
quiet spell at present with 
winners a little hard to 
come by bat once he is back 
on top form watch out for 
the racecourse debut of the 
two-year-old Redones. 

This half-brother to the 
useful Redbridge has been 
put in tiie Racing Post Tro- 
phy. the Dew burst and the 
Royal Lodge and has cer- 
tainly been showing 


enough at home to merit 
those long-term entries. 

John Dunlop’s Claxon is 
another juvenile to put in 
your notebook. She could 
well turn out to be a smart 
recruit judged on her 
recent work and figured 
among the entries released 
this week for the Fillies’ 
Mile. 

Unfancied 

Dunlop introduced a two- 
year-old colt at Newmarket 
last month by the name of 
Lucido. The son of Royal 
Academy went off an un- 
fancied 24-1 for the race 
won by Gudlage and ran a 
fair race to finish fourth, 
doing all his best work in 
the closing stages. 

In the paddock he looked 
the sort to improve with 
time and that looked the 
case in the race. However, 
one experienced observer 
at the yard believes Lucido 
could prove to be one of the 
best of the current crop of 
two-year-olds at the stable 
and it Is interesting to note 
that he does figure among 
those In the Royal Lodge 
and Racing Post Trophy. 

Winning soon 

Sea Wave is the one to fol- 
low from the Godolphin 
yard if what we have been 
hearing about his recent 
work is anything to go by. 
The Sadler’s Wells colt has 
won his last two races in 
eye-catching style and has 
definitely shown improved 
form at home since his easy 
defeat of Deep Dive at 
Leicester in June. 

Sea Wave’s stablemate 
Oriental Fashion was due to 
have run at Yarmouth this 
week but was pulled out 
with a vet's certificate. He 
was fully expected to have 
won that race before going 
on to better things and 
should be winning soon. 

There were plenty of 
form buffs scratching their 
heads following Victory 
Note's poor showing In the 
Sussex Stakes at Goodwood 
but we can reveal that he 
was subsequently fonnd to 
be suffering from a viral in- 
fection and the ran shonld 
be safely ignored. 

We had previously 
brought to your attention 
that Victory Note had been 
similarly under the 
weather when unplaced at 
Royal Ascot and Peter 
Chapple-Hyam must be 
hoping for better luck with 
his high-class colt, 

Saturday special 

ETEZAAZ 
(Newmarket 3.30) 


Ascot Jackpot card 


Newmarket runners and riders 
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mo “01 np»n»tete«»RteraaM* -— !■ ?*_!! 

m n 21514 tewta tern n*» «**» r. 1 .*** ” 

3MH asm swwwr«v»nSBw»8-i2 u 

sates ft-4 pngw Be, 5-9 OMfM SK. 4-1 Uteiu (UM. s-1 On*, i V2 SwpotH ter. 
m u n w r >» i i M ii«i iin « u i rtn i T ii e# i tesbMtonwite iiMUteHiMfUteB 

sbssssSsssss3^^^s 

M PmbTiA (ana SDv rl m 0110008, B du M b tab Bttafck • swt Mao, 

Dotes 0 «nSi? 3 w«alfBrii*iMB owiW nkfumHntot^iSoaMAcaan 

WS.6L 


BBCi 


A te J* THIP1TPRWT HANDICAP 31T0 > 1 

Wa 1 W 2m 45yds £8.169 (Bdectared) 1 J 

301 » ® 

302(7) 112333 C te—SMte WCMbteM * 5 

9B3Q -132J1 SH>a«l»oWSJor»»tt«— — ® 

304(4) 3313 Mte1terrCTW1tete4MBtei»4 : 5* * 

385 (S) 001441 OaUltelCnRteJtaOBM * ™ " 

we} HB64 — ; rr-' " 

sep) 311621 OtftemodWfteteWOMteteO-e— ■ -Z. 

3BB(U 00-032 PltebteMWBIW WB*te|teO 

Mfac 9-z teH m. 6-1 Twte 11-2 terttey. 6-1 SpHOl tea. QateKRtte-tesi teak, r-i 

WgcvmGe^tMMfc}. 


te nter* B 

Iwisn BB 
_ K Man ■> 


4 C/^roff EWlHfflATOMALHCAP(ni»raa’ARAC^ BBC1 

3aOU7fEB6.OOO{Zectci0ra? ■-) 

4oi (3) 153B 1 * y 

-S »iBio 0 

WM teteaoCT Wj»^J— — — IB 

4850) wwaiiritePIffiuttww M D 

486 (23 3-24W — t Date V 

407(10 040230 ^ 0 

40031 XB&l P Faaaar U 

40 CS 01822 lliMfO«*4iiP7)WJ M,l ? 4 Trr~'“ e 

— MM P—te . anta(C7iiqJD«te)6-^ — “JJrT! - 


Edtey 0 

Xtedn V 

■ Catena* « 

PFaaaer ■ 

Tteofn e 

.irten 86 

.■PPMteaa B 


40 CS «1B22 t nj. s 

4W(14) urn ‘ - , PBteW 86 

412(13) -42110 — MfaBnn 0 

njfM) na» y*w g"! ***%•* 

4*4 pn e-noe -c outer 0 

W(23 woci 12 way** » 

m« IMW r ite a* « 

4170-8 B05M * «* » 

4M09 waa ” • jUa * 

men 401*52 Hate P4 pg ty S iBte 0 

flop) -6X0 — 0 " _ I War * 

4*1 na — otMa.0) « 

*223 30C041 Cook 0 0 

«n« J02120 tetebteteteo(te«^ 1 «*9“ ,w w a aateafl a 

42SCQ pare snyaap)* «i 

4283 060550 TtePepteteteW ^ ,4_ 7 

Mhr 7-t DaoteBd Ham 10-1 anA JW JSSLdVlWM. T irt tete 

' JJrES ifi-1 SBC sew. 18-1 ittniVBA »-i «. gm m 


0— Cate B 0 

tear n 

SHteWP)* 81 




A OCUnrnQHSIIIDilfiBffHMDIW^ 

Hhudi9 7t £5^50 (7 Hectare^ 



Haydock 


SteyteferhaD) 


DMaMtef 
MHtenam Qnb) 


LM-handed, lm5t couse teti 4M nim stragrt H. Gaflogtag in dwadaf. 

I Boktff Good. * Dantes tfttas. • Top fam rattag. 

Draw; Hgh nutvbas tewuod In sptnB. 

Seam day wa a nea v: 2J35 CaxSa Eqiino: 3.10 Buzz. 

BHcmd test thne 310 Beneaentur. 4.20 mb Man. Vtaente None. 

Agues to teadeis tfter hose's name denote days sinca aa otelng J. Jumps. 

A AC EAJF. KALUWH1 LANDAD NOVICE FUJES* STAKB 2Y0 

4aWte 6t S3.6S (6 dedarod) 

S 103 BtalMMb CTO Ltec »-1 B f tefawr p) • M 

D) hfcria(tfi)«P)tait59-1 * 1 f**” 2 

is W a*oioB0tertpfl)|qjBBTT»-l JhJ* ® 

4(« 31 Stenp1)(DJJai*o»-13 S Cart*' 84 

§ g k tea & far an w »Jte — — 

BaUtag 6-4 >Mn». 7-3 SMwg Kaet 4-1 Stea. 1V- 2 B Dre. 8-1 fttab. 20-1 EwU. 

A OJCTR^^VUREOAiMWeSTWOeS 

^■l|p6f£2313 (12 declared) 


H35C6 ymewMBoani 
ooooiz tettetetaterWf 
544111 pabwteateteW 

535301 Crt a bM Wih 
P0S4O tejwaw ghwfa 

030423 sea«ran(i 

OC04S3 watepwfrWBR 
OT-0 B0a09Dttw4 
OSZOfi Cantatas CMatsr 
o-aXD itelSgkMnM> 
Moots BteaetetewS; 
whi te8Jadsae(I4)PC 


■tew maHWIW ^1 Cfcte Etea E-1 W*z gte Tort, M WteSpinm. Mateah. 10-1 
ten. Curtiai CadeL Itater ftata* 

3 J A HARVEY JIWES RAIHJ HAHWCAP 

■ I Wim30^£5,lfi7 (15 declared) 

l/ffl J3303 1** 1 * 2 

Z(1te 12)316 SBOJtei(14)(D)Sf)Mft|iai4-9-? ■ MB ff W 

3Q rttllOO ItatflaMP) M b JR e»Ui 4-9-2 — J FflftaW* B 

4(7) 203Z-5 teieta0 p)ffi6«tea^4-« ® 

8(1] *47105 8 Swlfc ? ■ 

BO OtHWD Btedp)«fc3JACasaixi8-6-ll ^Parita 0 

IB 1662D s0UfcPtenD(tehJaws^-iO ® 

IB -31034 SWWlnr (21) JDB*P 3-8-6 ^tetar* — 

an Q5S321 feBK0CIMnBi3-8-(H«B* DawJWBBWi 0 

vrtD UteHtatea «g)S Wtei 3-4-7 1 T *“ ® 

■KB 004010 JtatentlJWMUW*" *^-7 - — “ A ?i2L2 M 

«m» 5-21 CoaraUMtepDASlBiBn^M « tateib * 

uni) 220041 tatewbJte Sj 8 rttetead 5-*-J J f Bjm O 

Sna 081044 tetenteitewBBBiww-iW n ctex. as 

«(I3 30G33ba*Utem4gl)J6SWWU«*m-*-7-l3 om mam OS 

5 jL Bi e dBd o gi. Bib. ttteV- 


Sbyp ShnIRfi 
Rabd C ounty 
Bbmz 

Rtepelter 


BecbthnPad 
ReM County 

Ropy Mark 


n*o»* 0 

B Rnodi 0 

> mew (S) 0 

e (tat ar«88 

ecteHP) 44 

B atag3-1 5°cteeSncm*-l PeraiStat~9-2Sttnlai.5-nte*nBal6taT. 7-lftrtnjPQ0»i. By ThtStaK. 

as A^kB&T RECLAMATION LTD UA1DBI STAKES 
*#aww 1 m 4i £5.420 (4 declare^ 

0B1Q OlteilWCtelM tertB Oigw — 

K2.cZ 22 aaaratatoP9«o**M iMtaatf 

03(4) IXO n— BifteASwaniH) — n 

6M(1) 4 tegn(tt)L0m48d t RmocS - 

Safe* 4-6 Ge4 FtalZ-lfitaraat WPtea»-1 Miesa 


O ACC0RAL HANDICAP 

W«*tte#5i £14,590 (19 declared) 


1(4) 0000® 

2(14) 400-00 

1(17) 430600 

«ft nao 

5 (IQ -46016 
8(8 Q0KO6 
73 100015 

a PI 5W03 

B(1lr 305123 
18P) 111212 

«(13 123302 

Op) 1053 10 

util 0GWD4 
14(19 01104 
IS (15) 110600 

IB (13) 51005 

nna skici 
SO -1(122 
»fl5) 034335 



IT.™— Mfl S 
rz^~ ' £ 

G-i snielo. 9-1 Miw G>» fraam Orine fes-f. Ansabaan. 12-1 Btots ted. 14-1 5*3® 


|MBde3-9-a^ PMaCabt B 

pF)RHaran 4-9-7 BMte 81 

to)JSBTiS-S-3 GCM0* © 

Diro J-9-1 * Edtey S D 

nd f-9-1 ■ MBs A 76 

RHodteS H-8-63 _M te ta eW 

wi-SHo SSaadan 7T 

| ■BttwJw - 

9BM3-8-7 i Farina * S 

OMteneOs 10-8-7 taaterti 87 

■LWa 3-6-4 JFtaa* K 

(■4-6-0- - J SranWi — 



llm. textd ad re ota 


4 AAPETR0S ROSE OF LANCASTHl STAKES 

lteVlni2l 120yds £19,600 (6 declared} 


f& QSW 

2(4| 3150(0 

3 III 74D-41 

4B 06063 

5fa Q-201 

80 411 C 



j Arms V 

QCato B 

N ft Sateaen 0 

— J I*»* « 

N MwtttaflO 

S SantaB 0 


1S-8 teum. 94 IMaFtanna. 4-lIam tax 5-1 SKnzftag^ 16-1 PrtncctKDott 





A KAMTB GROW HANDICAP 

1 m 6f £3, 64f (B declared) 

IQ) 104» MmtHPCgterS-O-ll 

20 (MEM |35»W[BB R 4-^-3 

. — pcmj-M 


an 2=233 Ms 1 

4(3 -61314 FkM§r[77)J 

so 552105 Tuuuuf 

6 6t -41231 Satari 


7(8) 53500- Taolte 

8(7) 0150 ImjBtfTflt 

Safe* 11-4 mU. 7-2Sadta aBtee. «-i HreBy. 13-2 Fagla. 7-1 Spmg Tutn. 8-1 lapn, 14-1 TrerBor. 


VRSten 0 

J FaTbM S7 

A Mate B 

E Cater 87 

S sain tt 

lUaRM 

JFpteoS 66 

_H«a date 0 


O AADANDHJON LADIES INVITATION HANDICAP 

MaUV i m £4.533 (1 Z runneis) 


CH4 


5.10 OttipMr DesjgnBr 

Gaflopira Back ot 2m1f wtti rtgttf-tnnd tend at tettvay- 
eotag: Good to ftm. * Denotes Oiintws. • Top lorm rating. 

Dnr. No adotege. 

I Sam Key (te m cM 3 00 SB Gaden. 

BSnkarad (hit tee 2.00 Ratotew Ways; 4D5 Song 01 Skye. Wsorwt Nora. 

| Roues in brackets after terse's name derate days since tat ouhig j. Junps. 

A AA MONTANA WDESMAIDBI STAKES 

4AA1 1 m 4f £4.425 (4 dedared) 

1(1) 530 ItaiirifttaarBlHOea 3-8-10 L ttaUorl B 

2(3) . 4 A** (17)1 Wb* 3-8-10 K Kt«bai » 

,1(4) 34-342 Bltat— P9 Blfc 3-8-10 B Ob*4»0 

4(3 0 lire Pare Paly (27)* cam 3-8-5 — — A M (?) — 

1 Batter 4-4 Mtef K3K 1-1 EMhu first fee*. 33-r tee Pat ft*. 

A A A NEW ZEALAND CLAIMING STAKES 

4nOU 71 £3,883 (6 dectared) 

1(1) 053004 OadataB PM (1«W janli 4-9-3 JBfU*«n 

20 -413W llfeplaMP4)rtKMBW 5-6-3 p Azfema P) K 

36) (63021 Step State fe(Q (B) Hltaan 5-9-1 B BagBat 84 

4ffl 16400 tesla* Piafe (Site WJPbtw 4-«-n StaadMtk B 

801 00046 PiMaPateBrnfefte Itachd 5-6-10 HMre 82 

8(6) W ® Kdtakn (1^ V ttArcy 3-7-1 1 Dates 0‘Skta* — 

BaStav 13-8 Badfes Pad. 2-1 ifepSaft. 11-4 Uaqfcna 7-1 teca* hrfta. 25-1 Pnae Fwtn« 


IE) OCCGJOfetetaArtwmiBRDllrtfeT-iJ-; tabs B CM* 0 

2(8) 000712 ■BtaC0Bfe(El|D)P)ABaiw5-1l-5 **5Bad*»go 

3© 440131 S»6hMi ( 7) (0) JCaia 5-11-3 Jana Aten 84 

4(1) IZttD SaanaRaai(S){D}£LU[*)£7-ti-i . — Hte C OteB 0 

5(0 W66 S«»ideap<) (CO) JTofio 5-1V6 Htt K Sett* 0 

6© UMBO 1 fe a ra y lM i rt WCTJja*«4-11-0 -Uni S w m r lh 0 

7© 104120 teteBafen(D)|Bi)feJRis>sdeii&-ll-V - . Mtat T tertaren 0 

B(1Q 0506 Mfeahp9KltoB»3-iO-i3 Wca E Bammn 61 

6(41 353210 Sam(ataM(7)(D»WftB»rae4-l0-i2 Jmm Ham 84 

10(11> 050 OaaiicCaalMimnalunf 4-10-10 Me A t tata tamfe ta — 

11113 034300 0amfe0(n)kUt>9»fi-iM . .. Nba ■ tear* 0 

12(7) 203600 tealtete (4) j)03te 4-10-4 . ten C feet* 0 

0(13) 2011® Enaaip4)(D)uCM0R>ir6-i(M - HSW 87 

M(1^ 0EOO4 (Wd BUM JO) 3-10-3 ESBK 0 

Bafeg: 7-?lkM Qwav. 6-1 Kibip'i A6i. i3-2Stateaen.Faimtate.8-l AnanFcxl 


LtMM B 

R Ikfeai 83 

1 Ob*4»0 

--*“(7) - 


(06H CODE * BaaMtaAiieCimi fetes, no hereiorfite a. ni. ire yiMItebt tare* fimmi) in il 
hap. E&. na tetee Ba d 1 H nan nearer 12ima>. an a teMOm Britataudi U t u i m iau lieu. Ban) 
■Un. bated aaR 2na reiM tM fetari e Ocan im II hcv. M. staiTtaparaySncatOeval) afesbettit 
tEto>9 teteteKtaoa«)ii.MDMiaai.ii<dMaMlFQELiaMcdialwn(vUtan5AintaaCt«(IJliralel> 

Hu mini i|i "il Tr—Mi ITITi Hi li m. In »» i|ii ii 'Turn. i ill i nrltiin mill 1ZHn3IIMUortee 

Yarrajo in hm 6d tent SbHk IB- Mon. rt® Mtaw. ntam and no marcsaon. lltai d Z2. bn a trd 
Ataenslta&ai Denote Titan d (Mbyte tMtadtai.ro Haul itncn aid irteaedoaci Sox trod, 
tes rf fi. mtat Sr« Odt at /tar ■« itm fid Sane tatao± Own fetes, fern along oaf x at. 

Mtetedanu^diOfeiatMl^SoraoilimoraNmGailazaanafebndieltoiMeiTireiaon 
bcoai. 9* at «. in IB Bd Dandra In a telsto 71 tac. ta. Unit Ifcta tote betel heaftor V out rdopi mi 
reiaoesaailaaitasta mk. Eta ol 7. Hn IOrt«IGi*s9neum d Ysmeuai l«a eel. Ed 0*et Btadc Heat. ttJeo 
Mho*, sand en me pea fctalt imer nesa. Mid it bn 9tMUMe Facuaa Fofeestare 7( bean O 


3 QASWKT SOLERA STAKES 2Y0 

illV7f £9J33 (5 dedared) 


i:: — ” *dI5?S £ 

zrzjiBfeil £ 

J Pfeia 0 

IT 7mTZi_ •* 

D BBBafl* 0 

B Cartel* 87 

B Parte 87 

Tin 0 


V60V7I £9^33 (5 dedared) I I 

'IS I BamrapjlMtftd 6Kte*0 

2(41 13 B«toi (Zl) J firmer 0-8 JM 81 

3© 1 KbcibM 1 8-8 INM 0 

4(1| 2 8— Mntniifr)KUari8-6 C Looter 79 

5(5 C66G3 WeftfeaBy<rfl«)*lWrK*6-B DMtaa 72 

BatBag: 10-11 Ebaaz. 5-1 Fjieynh. 8-1 Uu 16-1 Vasal Dtxsi. 00-1 Iteaafc Ffe 
nm fiOK - E6an *«J w. Oeattea* ow 3 msnon W «**wrd dear, anpesuaf. «i ty B Ben Appta 

alfiti 71 inti a Mo* Moment ittfcnna a «uL smote tew*. weSma 3adol 5. tan aUilGektei Uca 
aSetArrSbadO rTirai—l n~~~ r Mnuteimhim raicnael tmt^ataaBnlanfilNnmahf 
71 mta. a K—BltaMelicaOte tatei"* il ml bagtaiano no <ua niteialw.aal i<5. bunk Big fatfi 
Gd*aiNe«aate!7lsK.t2 teEtfeaRyerLMtfritiooaajrdncattnediM Hooi.>dt45Hil«tMScmM 
atsiamdl7lnaai.te. 

A AKJOEJBflflNGSBOOKMAKetS HANDICAP | I 

*#Bw5#7f £19.3000 5 declared) I CH4 I 

1(1S) 03)040 BtaStei 0(0)1 ftta»f-9-10 Pari Edtaaa 0 

70 0-5W (jaafta»fle(lflt;a»iw3-9-7 L Dated as 

3(1-0 6-3050 RfeaalMj©>'«m!3-9-? - t LoMbar 0 

4(5t 0415K’ Para(aoFai»«(i9)P)JBe>Ti5-9-? — P tretaaao 0 

5fi9 0O44D ■afeitarenaiaijiEJflBrtwve-i - » »•* 

BiT) M30C Pari^lM»(72)*»feaiM*>9-1 - JM K 

703) 01-060 CoaaartpZ)(D) US A taoed 5-9-0 R Itaghu 81 

I© (DMO CbW (8) HJH'ltKtllh 3-8-13 . _ — — A Dfe (S) 0 

■Jill 00303) lrtte«hiem»fcn 6-8-8 M Fata B 

rtnn 1D4013 BB10I Bata 060 * *dfcter 3-8-6 — . A fedfe B 

710 tt&x mrnam,(H>tciy.u*ii4-»-* vumn 0 

12 rlj 615C32 TafenniKtoPMoataVl-a-O E Mason* 0 

ns 630000 Sane*aqa(U|1fe0a* 4-7-11 — P ntatean (7)* 0 

M0) 104M3 PtaaSi 0 (l 8 )t»JScaraa 3-7-10 . Jin 0 

15*4) 130060 Dandy fepn pb) (D)C Cpw 4-7-10 Date* meat 0 

Balia? »-2 Rota IMF. 7-1 raatelMaCdlW cmOeStaadi. B -1 UseFva. 8-1 TdifepaPanxn Fan 

fOMfiME- fefetFajl* CMfuo hd 21 Ma©«teUtadfe.letiaL ?ndd L UnBtM Gw Rngtaaa 
pb 7f hai. stL Boyd Itele tW re. m naxJi na*i a m ran en ■ leod tni kitav. rttiei nl ant by Jfl taM 
TiMtex UMmfe n tarn ^ Padfea IMF (btaup. itttai on* 21 out. netened on oita. Sti d 9. bbi fil IM 
fenMa(w4w*7Tsfc O Tarte*Hs«iiitnaaIfiaJcar cm it m. one pax aaoe (tan Uhng. .m. bo> 3B 
tMFir itarFiesCaays Gadood in Iesi te (* Btava Ud| HMSU ooianeni in U. I4ti. tan a. aodUt 


dew raMe Hu tiboy. wide K> «bM». W. Mn B (M Aaxl Cacfene ■ Gooteod 71 ftue. U m Ini Ptaar 
n* Manodea nmona 3ai »i bai «l teCfea jyaw i4BynnMM «. m beam ba ta 18 MMBMf 
( fetav 71 an. lad natal net ItvltiKteMlfmtaKiiy. Tnoi 1G. ire S ttaj SegorU 31 Ascri imtauB 
TgataKlB3biO(ei2twi.>cteiedlnltaiaig.Baitfiabai7nMCMianadBLooiM«din>hLao BdPIpa 
Shb HeMbmI tabrt. (mdnayani ow « W. tartM oM. M d 13. tbi 3SIM Atneie 9 tamftSl 

hoe a 

A A/> GE0RSE CLEVB?LEY MSiGffilAL HANDICAP 
*!>Kllniaw.776{9(JecfaiEd) CT4 

IQ ■ flOQOO 
afii 0-OQSi 
3© exz 
4|?( -31353 

S* .NHW 
6© 0-4030 

70 3122-J 

8 © -55040 

9(9 040005 


•WTMlmaptl.776 (9 dedared) I I 

. „ HOtbmar 84 
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- JM O 
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NFMM w 

— P Bobbra M 

— - - « McatoM 

— . — — C Infer 0 

Dacian ran 79 

Bates: 2-1 WMn. 7-2 Alan. 5-1 Itai Tiwr 6-1 Send total Cbsc (nl S-1 (VnatyCAUS 
H«u eUDE-EantBateettam.mtas* a ou.nwe.ibnBttt. laid is,» TO tMttaife Reel ai Cat* 
In 4) ten fit MbteE hnntiiaa. ns tea nn red snateti Huxar ll o<. re icaanr. 7n el X. tan 20 (M 
MMM- jfammi ifg » taRfiil»itelwn’ , i|f iaiii) 2l tut redan aatteifleiMh Bm( trta(|.ia* on. 
iid. no B Uri Ftaq Fen A Ncwmarid in2lncqi.Cl M>CbnicFM(lr«4iaknne( linaiccedatiaibeteo 
am Met. i2ta tf 15. m % itan Irfeec fao»i 4lom.ua cK* ii*u« M ad. hatfer «d o*d Houma 
ofeoM. 9itf i4.tn 1 ilbbu Fbd UqiH ji Jusopes Ire ^ bcai Gd taaanafe BvN«bffOdm. I3*id 17, 
fe15iiMGiiflwBtMita>iai2)hcv.(klPibMiyCnkaraSoait»Bcnniis.)Mndi3louL0edDS 48id5. 
rei isj»dBi»Ecn3«nnamnmhcaaata feagre {iaaistiw; Httam reaaorwi am iwpmb 
( ftteeae.7iioii5.bai5iiAi7eiBMniUanqte*iA2ibaai.Gd.BbleaaSBeHdUi4)redDnni'feRlonM 
XnmreorBiMave »dl4.Cte«lW>aTOt f Haia!l«iiauniiB2lhc2siGa 

C 4 A CSFB AUSTRALIA HWmESilAiDHi STAKES 3Y0 

9a M 6i £3,525 (6 dedared) 

IS 333 PaifemQlB)Jtinatai9-0 — L DaOorttaM 

20 ? Dobattea (17) B Hotel 9-*J -- - J fed W 


3» oa»]o feBMarnkuauw) fife 

«i4j o- JteniajpoB)»'fe8-9 -» — . . - - . « 


5© (KB30 SJtee»(10L.(«teM P 

8ft 34-2* Ste(irNWk<77}e lints S-* S 
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Smart lady the highly-regarded Ktsrnah. remains unbeaten after victory at Ascot monGRwitxtw 

Oscar doubles up a week late 



***? 


Chrta lluffclni 

AVID NicbnDs, who 
trains at the graphi- 
cally named Tall 
Trees Stables just 
outside Tbirsk, has a particu- 
lar affinity with spr in ters dat- 
ing bach Aram the time he 
rode Soba to win the Stew- 
ards’ Cup at Goodwood in 
1982. 

It long hwn the ambi- 
tion of NichoQs to train the 
winner of the famous Good- 
wood dash and just over a 
week ago he thriwg tit tn> hnn 
an outstanding rfianw* with 
Double Oscar only for the 
gelding to be eliminated by a 
technical error at 
WeafherbysL 

NlchQlls was hopping mad 


Results 


Results 


and victory for Double Oscar 
in the Rennie DeHatine 

Rimdirap (worth just OV6T 

£7,000) at Ascot yestiaday was 

<rant fwiw n latinn 

Geoff Great, a member of 

Hi«i TriTTiy Bnfing par hwwihip 

which owns Double Oscar, 
commented: “We were gutted 
over the Stewards’ Cup busi- 
ness as we were sore he 
would have gone very close to 
winning. He's done weQ to 
win* today but it’s not the 
same." 

Double Oscar, the 8-1 co- 
favourite, was skilfully 
handled by AlEX Greaves, Ni- 
dtoUs's wife, who broaghi the 
five-year-dd thm n g h with a 
decisive thrust inside the 
final furlong to beat the other 
cofevourite High Cany. 

“ Althoug h we didn’ t think 


mrtadfanranUp AumltM l ay - 


he was weQ drawn right on 
the outside as he doesn't like 
to see too much daylight I was 
ahu» to «»tfio him in behind 
which is what he likes,” said 
Greaves. “He quickens off a 
fast pace and that’s the key to 
him. In a skjw-nm race he’s 
not half as good.” 

There was n o da wdling in 
the Won i reprint PfUies * Condi- 
tion* stakes as Emplane, one 
of the pTnhW of tho day, set 
off briskly and was still in 
front turning for home. 

Things then began to go i 
badly wrong, however, as the 
fitly threw away her chance 
by v ee ring violently left de- 
spite all Kieren Fallon's at- 
tempts to correct her. 

Only a collision with the 
eventual winner Kismah 
stopped her lateral movement 


but she was a spent force and 
ev en tually finished a well- 
beaten fourth. 

TCismah did well to win, de- 
spite the interference and 
mnnr*imd trainer Alec Stew- 
art's belief that she is a fUly 
with a lot of ability. 

“She only won a nwiiW at 
Ripon last month but that was 
her first run and I’ve always 
thought that gh* was 
good,” said Stewart *Tve 
entered her for the Queen 
renra hath n stakes here next 

month 

“She «mmes from the same 
family as Slngspiel and would 
have run earlier but for an 
operation for a chipped ankle 
bone — an injury which was 
discovered when she was in 
Dubai during fhp winter.” 

P rin te r * had a shock In the 


49’s Handicap when the 16-1 
shot Mister Benjamin, 
trained by Sean Woods, 
stayed cm too strongly for the 
fav o ur i te Premier Generation 
with another of the wen- 
backed horses. Captain's Lo& 
beck in fourth. 

Captain’s Log was always 

fi ghting a hremg baffle at file 

back of the field whereas 
John Reid always had the 
winner handily placed 
throughout. 

Godolphin have a good re- 
cord with first-time-out juve- 
niles and their fiQy Mak justi- 
fied 2-1 favouritism in the 
Kensington Palace Maiden 
Fillies' Stakes hut did not win 
with great authority and wfii 
have to improve to justify her 
eufiy in the Ascot Fillies* 
MDe next mouth. 
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TOP 


us (toe it vamuu. nuirr, s 

Sanders a, Bran*. Atata (7-7); 3, 

Tha Bhaa (3-1). 13-8 ter 
Sbocter' 5 ran 3. IX (J ToDor) TotK C4J90: 
£200. 030. Outf F: mm Computer 
Sralgbt Forecast £27.48. 

«SO IWk 1, CJUBHTHU. S Sanders (7-a 

aafjF Mbs (14-1). 9 ran X hd. (C WaD) To*K 
C4.80-. Cl SO. Cim £270. Dual F: C120Q. 
CSF; C1SS1. Trtcast CW227. Mb Soviet 
CM. 

BM (V 212yda> 1, nUTHBrS 
IBQHT, W HuBMneon (18-1); *, Bea 
(Ta-l|c 3, sever Ltahv (ll-i). 7-« ter 
MenMLl5ran3.1X.(MUNMriToie:£17j4Q; 
tarn £230. E2i40. Dual F; ni6.ro. CSft 
C177.2*. Trieast E2J308SB. Mb Royal Btoe. 


S.1OC0QC ^eOTOaOMl pnt), A McCar- 
Hiy (4-1); M. to Ha (7-2 tar): 3, Dean 
Mpa (7-1). 13 ran 3. 1. (P Fcigeto) Teas; 

cun; cim cam cw Dual f-. rasa 

Compcter SealgH Forecast C16S7. Trt- 
ctttSBSJB. 

240 <7f>1, CABLE MEDIA BOr.riMuf- 
len (13-2); a. H id|i * ■ J*a (4-1); a. 
B M uW a j (11-2). 7-a lav BB«nflino.9r»» 
3, t (S KetflewvIT) TaBE £8.10; DSO. £1.10, 
cim Dual R CT73D. csft C3UM. Trtcast 

nsom 

&1l(la«71Mit l nMe«M4 

J F Egan (3-1 1 (av); a. Beat (7-1); B, 
ShAegaaaa (7-2). 6 ran 2X. 7. (Lord Huntlng- 
doo) Tota: ClStt Cim £280. Dual F: £230. 
CSR02Z. 

E4A (la I OOjJi ): 4, BASS THE BEST, 
G HM (5-1): a, HBIBa Spot (11-4 lav); S, 
ZofaMda (3-1). 7 ran A X (J Noseda) ToW: 
EB30; E230. PJQ- Dual F: E134Q. CSF: 

ciasa. 

ABB <00:1, none of BHonon,jFdn- 
nlng (7-2); % THker^a Sevprfea (12-1); 3, 
Q|||| Fl a m e (12-1). 1i-8 In Tangarfna 
Ryer. SnSI. (C THorranr) Tore: 0UXK 
C1S0. £260. £2.10. Dual F: £3310. CSF: 

UUg. 

430 (fa Of 1<»|d>> 1, CHMUFS 
OOLDbM Mamets (»-l)-. a. ■ li i ll (11-8 
tav% a. RUy OH 12 ran 1X2 (A 

Kollewsy) Tote: £3330: C330. Cim C7.10. 
Dm P noo.10. CSR £5703. Tricast 
C74X06l 


Crossword 21 ,348 


A copy qf the Collins English Dictionary will be sort to 
the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Prize Crossword, RO. Box 6603, Birmingham, 
B26 3PR, or Eax to 0171 713 4735 by first post <m Friday 
Solution and winners in tha on Monda y An gus* 17. 


Set by Araucaria 
Method: Sofvo {heckles and fit 
the solutions into the cHa&am 
pgsaw-wise wherever they wB 
go. 

A,J Das shows palace jazz is 

up the waB (Q&fi) 

B Root moved by Pole, top 
musicoafa&7(9) 

C A simple piece: fatrigua at 
Tate gone wrong (9) 

D A fragrant plant, with artide in 
song (7) 

E Peg's back embracing bey 
with shoulder badge (7) 


P A fdte refanned provides a 
meal to cadge (4,^ 

Q Wodehouse-ish name for 
ch ap most loud wBWn pi 
H Asfipperychapl fbUcwwha 
heard din (7) 

I A seamens movement. 

trendy change of veto {7J 
J See A 

K Here’s Hanging Jack, the 
king to draw a boat (5) ' 

L Where Cam widHoo^y 
merge, a wordy fight p) 

Ml Fen into grinder so 
“unrest- ’sM^ghT (7) 


caXiNS 
i:\gi.ish 

Hit'l l! i\ \l!\ 


Here's extra woric if the 
k^snotri^ittl^l 
N Month back in borro, the 
price with afi dues {3.4) 

O There’s nottwig less holds 
nothing, as a threat (7) 

P Month back, keeps wreck: 
dried fruits, by Shakespeare 
spelt (?) 

Report of summit shows 
there's umbrage fett (5) 

Q Discharg e or death? — A 
book by Graham Greene? (7) 
R Knock “Afl for Love” in the 
Liguianscene(7) 

S Brand unde’s cabin? Here’s 
manoeuvring space (3-4) 

T ft Sfts from Hamlet, keeping 
start of race (7) 

II Newcastle’s wavy railway's 
not for you (5-4) 

V Gifs name: maB and its 
scene are breaking through (7) 

W For hearttess monsters here 
youHftxi the Plaid (5) 

X Musicians, fifty, posh? — no. 
sixty, bad (12) 

Y Monto backward, this way up 
— from roots a drink (3,4) 

Z He ran both ends, to drink the 
last of ink (7) 

CKOMHH) SOLUTION 21^47 
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□ □□QiHQaa 
□ebd lUEHanQan 

o □ o o n o □ 
□□□□□Eimnn Baana 
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□□dbq □□BaanciaD 

i_i □ B □ Ej □ □ 

□GQGHD 0 D noma 

□ nODQQEB 
□□□□uQDQDananEn 

□ □□□□nan 
□oaao onncinncinB 
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